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PUEFACE 

TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 



In Mr. Poster's "Life and Correspondence" (Vol, L 
p. 410) the reader will find on account of the circimiBtaiices 
which led to the preparation of moat of the DiecoureeB con- 
, tained in these TolimieB. After Mr. Fdater's final relin- 
quiahment of stated eemceB as a preacher, and his remoTal 
in 1S21 to Stapleton, where he apent the rest of hia life, 
several of hia fl-ienda and ardent admirers formed a plan, 
which happily fell in with his own views, of a course of 
Lectures to be delivered hy him once a fortnight. It 
was anticipated (and correctly, aa the event proved) that 
many individuals, of various religious communities, would 
gladly emhrace the opportunity of listening to thoae original 
illustrations of the moat momentoua truths which a mind of 
so high ^ order would present, and that on cultivated 
young persons especially a very salutary infiuence would be 
exerted. With such an audience Mr. Foster felt at liberty 
to take a wider range of subjects than in addressing an 
ordinary congregation, the majority of whom would require 
the femiliar and reiterated presentation of the most obvious 
topics. In vrriting to a fi^end he described this engagement 
as being "much the kind of thing he could have wished;" 
but added that the labout of preparing a single discoorse 
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was scarcely lesa than that DecesBiuy for five or six wrmniu 
ia the ordinary routine of a preacher's life. He had, how- 
ever, n view to the ultimate publication of the Lecturei, for 
in the same letter he eajre, "If I ehall hare competeni 
health for the required labour of compoeition, I may pro- 
bably try to put a selection of these Discourses into the 
shape of a printed Tolume or more, in the course of time." 
To this intention it ia probably owing that these Tolumes 
stand less in need than most posthumous publications of 
the author's finijl revision, and that so little has been left 
for editorial superintendence beyond the distribution of the 
sentences into paragraphs. Some notion may bo formed of 
what Mr. Foster's severe, not to say tastidioos, elaboration 
wotJd have effected from the Lecture (ilii.) " On Access to 
Giod," which he octoally prepared for the press at the re- 
quest of the Committee of the Seligious Tract Society. 

Xn the present edition, the order of time in the arrange- 
ment has been more strictly observed than before, and a few 
Disconraea have been added which, though not belonging to 
the series of Lectures, are marked by similar excellencies of 
elevated thoi^ht and striking illustration. It is with a 
melancholy satisfaction that the Editor presents them to the 
public, as being in all probability the last that have been 
left in such a state of completeness as a due regard to Mr. 
Foater'a memory wonJd exact to justify their appearance. 

J. E. EYLAND. 
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LECTURES. 



THl TOW TXAS. 

Egolebiaatxs tIL 8. 
" Setter it the end of a thing than the heginniitg" 

LxBT this Bhould seem rather a strange aentence to be 
taken oa the foimdfttioii of a religious discourse, it maj be 
proper to say at once, that the intended application of it is 
to the particular season to which the course of nature and 
the caie of divine froTideoce have brought us, — the hegi»- 
nmg ef another gear. 

Ai the Buue time, this leutence should be true of manj^ 
things that might be specified ; and it will, if those things 
mcceed welL ?or instance: — (I.) any train of serious 
thoughts and exercises in the mind, having a reference to 
practical good, and beginning on one suggestion, one 
conviction, but at last attaining the ultimate efiect, or 
result; .... (2.) a course of inquiry concerning any 
important truth ; the beginning is ignorance, doubt, anxiety, 
dread of the labour, misty and dubious twilight, and day 
break ; but the end, knowledge, certain^, satisfaction ; . . . . 
(8.) any {tactical undertaking for social good, as the 
present one ; . . . . (4.) a Christian profession ; examples of 

TOIi. I. B 
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the contrary are jasf:!}' accounted among tiie most melan- 
choly sights oa earth; .... (5.) life itself; in tha 
beginning are the charms of iu&ncy ; but the end may be 
far better; — (aa in the ease of a withered, trembling, • 
sinMng old mas, whose booI ia ripe for eternity ;) — and it 
should be ao, and muet he bo, or life ia an awful calamity! 
The text eipresaes the general principle or doctrine, that 
by the condition of our existence here, if things go right, a 
conclusion is better than a beginning. It ia in the con- 
dition of our existence in thia worid, that this principle ia 
founded. That condition is, that everything is passing on 
toward aomething else in order to, and for the a^e of, that 
something liirther on ; so that its chief importance or value 
is in that something to be attained further on. Childhood 
ia regarded in relation to manhood; in that view its im- 
portance ia estimated. But in the view of true wiadom, 
thie more advanced stage itself is con^dered in reference to 
a final maturity for another state. So in all our progressive 

achemea, measures, exercises, pursuits where ia the main 

point of the interest ? In something beyond them. Titos 
what we are, what we have, or effect, or attain, is still 
relative to something further on. And if that ulterior 
object be attained, and be worth all this preceding course 
of things, then, " the end is better than the be^nning." 
This is the doctrine of the text ; — " the end," when it is the 
oecompliehment of the desirable purpose, " is better than 
the beginning." The fruit is better than the blossom: — 
the reaping is better than the sowing; — the enjoyment 
than the reaping: — the second stage of a journey to the 
happy home ia better than the first ; — the home itself than 
all : — the victory is better than the march and the battle : — 
the reward is better than the course of serrice : — the ending 
in the highest improvement of means is better than being 
put at first in poesesaiou of them. In all thie we see it ia 
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oonditionally, and not absolutely, that " the end is better 
than the beginning." 

To come now to our intanded subject, tM new year. W« 
bare to consider it on the supposition of our living through 
it. And it ie roost exceedingly desirable that in the noblest 
sense, " the end" should be " better than the beginning." 
We may prerionsly suggest, that, in some respects, inde- 
pendently of our will, the end may be worse than the 
beginning, and, in all probability, will be bo with some of 
us. It may be, that before the end of the year, the Sove- 
reign Disposer will have withdrawn or diminished some of 
our means and advantages for turniug it to account ; — that 
some of our associates and helpers "will be taken away ; — 
that our health and vigour will be diminished. As to those 
who are feeling the infirmities of declining life, it may be 
accounted certain that a year will sensibly increase these 
evils. If, notwithstanding anything that shall be thus 
experienced, it shall nevertheless be true at the end of the 
year that " better is the end of a thing than the beginning," 
it will be a delightful thing. 

Kow let us consider in a short series of plain particulars 
what state of the case would authorize us, at the end of the 
year, to pronounce this sentence upon it. 

And, in the first place, it will easily occur as a general 
rule of judgment on the matter, that the sentence may he 
prolhounced if, at the end of the year, we shall be able, after 
deliberate conscientious reBectioa, to affirm that the year 
has been, in the most Important respects, better than the 
preceding. It is possible, to a reflective spirit, to recall 
several preceding years (as the countenances of several 
departed acquaintance), to compare and estimate them one 
with another. This has sometimes been one of the serious 
employments of thought of persons sensible of their ap- 
proaching end, — to see how the evil or the good iofluences 
B 2 
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have acted on tbem; wbere has been the moet caoM Ibr 
Belf-abasement, and where for gratitude. And well may w» 
take the rules by which they hare judged, while we rerieir 
and compare, for instance, the last two years of our life. 
We can make some judgment d these last two in oom- 
pariaon,^and what ia the sentence? Is it, — " The latter 
has been more of what in my best moments I hsTO wished P" 
— " It has not left me where I was before ?" — " Through 
the divine grace I do stand on a somewhat different ground 
towards my God and my fellow- mortals ?" — " My conscience 
and I Me somewhat more at peace P" — " It ia not quite so 
painful a review f" — "I can deplore that the former was 
not like the latter ?"— " A devout friend, solicitous for my 
welfare, who died in the former year, would have UA me 
with more complacency in the latter ? — I have almost ven- 
tured to hope, that that affectionate saint might, in heaven 
itself, be apprized of my improvement i" — Let us not shrink 
from so salutary an exercise of review and comparison- 
Now, if at the end of the year, on repeating such an exer- 
cise, we shall be able to pronounce such a judgment, then, 
" Better is the end of ^ thing than the beginning." 

And this leads to another observation. The s^itence 
wiU be true if, during the progress of the year, we shall 
effectnally avail ourselves of the lessons suggested by a 
review of the preceding year. What those lessons are, is 
the concern of each one's conscience in the sight of Ood. 
If there be persiHiB to whom the lessons so derived are little 
more than simply this, " Jutt perievera!" — ^how happy! 
But to most (£ us there will be more accusing and paln&l 
ones; the purport of them may be, "BefobhI" If the 
solemn reflections which arose at the end of former years, 
have not hod their, due weight during the lost, what on 
emphatic lesson they become now ! — gathering aggravation 
tQrough aU the laat year I and now at the end of it, and ia 
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tlie review, are there decided censurea of tKe judgment, 
enforced by atrong remonBtraneea of conacience ? Ib there 
Bomethmg which we ahould dread to think should remain just 
the same for another year f which we ahould have deemed 
a moat happy thing had it been altered by the end of last 
year ? and which has troubled the aoul with deep disquie- 
tude F Has an important interest been trifled with P an 
urgent duty atill delayed and delayed F and consequently, a 
Btate of mind far from happy as towards Qod : so that the 
close of the past year has left us with admonitiona pointed 
and aggravated by re[«oach f Who then would not exclsiiu, 
" Let it not be thus at the end of another year ! " — Now we 
repeat, if these reflections and admonitions shall have thoir 
proper effect in the enauing year, — ■" Better" will be " the 
end of a thing than the beginning." May a gracious Qod 
grant that it may be ao I that lessons given us at auch a cost 
may not be unavailing j — the cost of so much peace and 
happiness withheld, to tell us how it cannot be enjoyed! 
the cost of so much time, and means, and knowledge, and 
mercy loat to enforce upon us a sense of the guilt of losing 
them ! — -Amidst such reflectioiiB on the past year, the flrat 
thing to be desired ia, the pardoning mercy of Qod through 
Christ. But aurely not leas desirable ia it, that every 
admonition, every instructive lesson, enforced upon us by 
reflection on the past year, should go into practical effect 
during this we have entered on. 

At the close of this year, should life be protracted so far, 
the text will be applicable, if we can then aay, " My lesaona 
&om reflection on the departed year are much leae painiid, 
and much more cheering than at the close of the former;" 
if we can aay this without any delusion from insensibility, 
for the poinfulneBS of reflection may lessen from a wrong 
cause; but to say it with ao enlightened conscience to 
witness, how delightful I To be then able to recall each 
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pu*tLcuUr, and to dwell on it a few momentB, — " that was, 
before, a veiy painful coneideration — now, . . . ." " This, 
again, made me sad, and justly bo — now, ....!" " What 
ehaU I render to God for the mercy of hie graatiog my 
prayer for all-aufficient aid ? I will render to him, by his 
help, a Htill better year next," 

And let ub obaeire, as the chief teat of the true aj^- 
eation of the text, that it will be a true sentem:e, if then we 
shall have good eridence that we are become really more 
devoted to God. We, Mid our life, are for Him, or all is 
utterly caat away ! In detachment &om Him, think how aU. 
is reduced to vanity and wretchedoesB ! The sense of this 
haa often inflicted anguish on a refliective spirit sensible of a 
Bod deficiency of this devotedneas. " Here am I, with 
faculties, and an infinite longing — to bd happy. Why am 
I not P I have an oppressive sense of evil, from which 
there is no escape. I have intense dissatisfaction, in 
myself and aU things. Oh ! it would not be so if I ' dwelt 
in God, and God in me.' My life, my time, each year, spite 
of all I do and enjoy, seem a gloomy scene of emptiness and 
vMiity. It would not he felt so, if it were for God that I 
hved ; if my afiections, my activities, my years, my months, 
were devoted to Mim." My friends, without this, no year 
is good in its progress or its end. A high degree of this 
would have mado our former yews end nobly ; would have 
made the laBt do so. 

It is little more than putting the same thing in more 
general terms to say — the end will he better than the begin- 
ning, if we shall by then have practically learnt to live 
more strictly and eameatty for the greatest purposes of life. 
If we can say of it, — " It has been more redeemed from 
trifiing and inferior uaea. It has been more employed to 
purposes which always present their claims to me the more 
conspicuously the more seriously and religiously I think— 
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more to the purposeB of which I am the moBt Becure againBt 
^ repentance — the purposes which I can the most per- 
fectly feel place me in a right element, — and coQcemiug 
which I can the meat confidently look to God fot both 
approbation and asBistatice." 

To this may be added, that if we BhaU hare acquired a 
more effectual Beuse of the worth of time, the sentence, 
" Better is the end of a thing than the begimuBg," will be 
true. Being intent on the nobleBt purposes of life, will 
itself in a great degree, create this "effectual sense." But 
there may require, too, a special thought of time itself — 
a habit of noting it — because it is so transient, silent, and 
invisible a thing. There may be a want of iaitb to " see 
this invisible," and of a sense of its flight, for want of 
this, and the sense too of its vast worth, what quautities 
reflection may tell us we have wasted in past years — in the 
last year ! And, at the very times when we were heedleBsly 
letting it pass by, throwing it away, — there were, here and 
there, men passionately imploring a day — an hour — a few 
moments — more. And at those same seasons some men, 
here and there, were most diligently and earnestly redeem- 
ing and improving the very moments we lc«t ! — the identical 
moments, — for we had the same, and of the same length and 
value. Some of them are, in heaven itself, now enjoying 
the consequences. "Where do we promise ourselves the 
consequences of those portions of time lost P The reflection 
on our waste and losses, in the past year, &om our little 
allotment of this most precious material, should powerliilly 
come in, Ac. The rule of its value is, the consideration 
of what might be done in it. Think of its separate por- 
tions in this light. How important to have a powerful 
habitual impression of all this! And if, this year, we shall 
acquire much more of this strong habitual sense, — if wa 
become more covetous of time, — ^if we cannot waste it 
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without much graater pain, — if we shall, therefore, lose and 
migspeTtd much leas, — then the text is true. 

It will be again true, if, with regard to feOow-mortala, 
we can. couscieatiouHly feel that we bare been to them more 
what Christiaae ought — ^than in the preceding year. Thej 
moBt be, in a measure, admitted into the judgment on 
the cage, at least as evidence. There caonot be a ver^ 
material improrement quite independently of their expe- 
rience. It will therefore be happy to be able to call them 
to witness, at the term we are referring to, while a maa 
shall say : — 

"I am become more solicitoui to act toward yon in 
the fear of God. — I am became more consoientioualy i». 
gardiul of what is dae to you, and set a higher importance 
on your welfare. — I have exerted myself more for your 
good. — On the whole, therefore, I stand more acquitted to- 
wards you ihan I have at the concluidoa of any former 
season." 

Another point of superiority we shonld hope the end 
may have over the beginning of the year, is that of our 
being in a better state of preparation for all that is to fol- 
low. Is it not the case, sometimes, that certain things 
presented to onr thoughts, as what taay take piece, excite 
a consciouaneBS that we are not well prepared for them ? 
What then F — Should we be content carelessly to stand the 
hazard F Or trust in the vain refuge of a hope that we 
may never be so tried ? — Stupid self-beguilemeut ! the folly 
of childhood, without iia inuocence. — A mortal is to look 
with certainty for a number of things which will put his 
best preparation to the trial. "Who was ever too well pre- 
pared for sudden emergencies of trial ? — too well prepared 
for duty, temptation, or affliction P — too well prepmvd for 
the last thing that is to be encountered on earth P Nov, 
did we close the last year quite as competently prepared aa 
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we woiJd desire, for vbaterer may ensue ? 9o that here 
at the beginomg we cftn say, " Here now are » wiadom, % 
fiuth, a conecience, a vigilance, & fortitude, to venture boldly ' 
on." The answer, in most infitances at leaat, would be, 
" No i I wish I were far better disciplined for the great 
Master's serrice. — I wish that I could say-— I am quite 
willing to leave, in perfect uncertainty, all events to him, 
being, I hope, by his grace, in a habit of mind fitted to 
meet them, whatever they may be ; but it is not yet so with 
me." — Here, then, ia a most important improvement to be 
aimed at during thU yew. 

Just once more. It will be a great advantage and ad- 
vancement to end the year with, if we shall then have 
acquired more of a rational and Christian indifference to 
life itself. (But indeed, there is no distinction between 
"rational" and " Christian," in this case.) An earnest 
clinging to life is rational, except under the favour of 
Christianity, and there it is not. Bnt notwithstanding this 
sovereign and only remedy for the fear of losing life, what 
an esceesive attachment to it remains I It were well that 
this were less, — and that it Irasened with the lessening of 
the object ; bo that each year expended should have reduced 
the passion at least as much as it has diminished the ol^ect. 
Has this been so the past year ? " My property in life is 
now less by almost 400 days ; so much less to cultivate and 
reap from. If they were of value, the value of the remain- 
der is less after they are withdrawn. As to temporal good, 
I have but letont the more experimentally that that cannot 
make me happy. I have therefore less of a delusive hope 
on this ground, as to the fiiture. The spiritual good of so 
much time expended, I regard as transferred to eternity ; 
so much, therefore, thrown into the scale of another life 
against this. And in addition, some of my valued frisoida 
aro transferred thither also ; so that another scene has 
been grovdng rich by the losses of this. Besides, the re- 
Cioot^lc 
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stainuig portion will probably be, in a natural sense, of a 
much worse quality. Therefore, as the effect of all this, 
my attacbmeot to tbie life is loosening, and the attraction 
of another is augmeuting." 

"Sow, if it ytan desirable that we shoold be able to say 
this at the recent close of the last year, is it not still more 
desirable we should, at the close of the present F And 
then we afaall be able to say, in addition, " lam glad the gear 
UgofM." 

Kow it must be seen, by a couelderate mind, that such 
aa these are the conditions on which the sentence will be 
true, "Better is the end of a thing than the beginning." 
And how exceedingly desirable that such might be the case 
with us, if we doae this year on earth I But this will not be 
by the* mere passing of the time. It b important to consider 
that this state of things at the end CMinot be expected 
unless it is realized in a due degree, in the successive parts. 

Are we beginning the year in such a spirit and plan F If 
there has been a melancholy failure in past years, how has 
it happened P All this cannot be, without our mauituning 
a habitual serious reference to the end of life itself. It 
cannot be, without an earnest religious discipline of our 
souls. It cannot be, without the Divine Power working 
in us, and for us. And what shall impel us to desire and 
seek that blessed influence, if not such considerations as 
the preceding ? 

The concluding admonition is, — that we may not in this 
world attain the end of the ye^. Hence the necessity (as 
noted above) that each small portion of life should close 
under the same circumstances ("Better," &c.) as the 
entire year. 

The tublime of the sentence will be in the ease of those 
who, beginning this year on earth, will at the end of it be 
in heaven. 

January Zrd, 1822. 
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THK SUPBEIIE ATTAOHUESi; DfJS 10 BPIBITUAL OBJECTS. 

CoLOsaiASB jii. 2. 
" Set t/owr affection on thingi above, not on ihingt on ihe 

How momentouB a charge is it that ia impoaed in the 
injunction to dispose rightly of the affection of a, human 
soul ! A chw^ which we cannot at our choice take upon 
us, OF decline, since we haoe the soul, and the charge ia 
inaepafable. 

Sometimes we may have looked at some affair of a merely 
worldly nature, with self-gratulation that we were not obliged 
to undertake it. " It inTolves bo much skill — such continual 
attention — such hazard — Buch sad consequences in the event 
of &ilure ! happily the busineBS ia not mine." It were well 
that in such a case, the thought should occot, " But there 
may be a bnsineeB of mine I Where hare my aSectiona 
been to-day ? Where are they at this hour f Where have 
they been all my life ? Where will they be if I let them 
alone P" 

Affection is the going out of the soul (so to speak) in 
sentiments of interest, complacency, and desire, toward 
objects within its view. Love to self, indeed, is always said 
to be the primary and strongest affection of our nature ; 
and truly. But, then, what is the manner of action of this 
Belf-love F It ia not that the affection stays encioeed, acting 
in and upon our very self. The affection, then, is the going ' 
out of the soul. 

If ow, how happy were it if the owe were thne vrith us ; 
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namely, that the affectioa of the bouI might go out just at 
its own pleasure, and all be right and safe. This is aup- 
posing that a comprehenBiTe, diBcriminatiiig, and indeed, 
infallible perception, accompanied necessarily all the goings 
oat of Section ; and also, that the moral taste (shall we call 
it) of the Bonl always strictly agreed with its intdlectnal di»- 
cemment ; in short, that the soul possessed a grand moral 
instinct. The consequence would be, that all things affect- 
ing the soul, in the way of attracting it, would affect it 
right. Nothing would attract it which ought not ; it would 
be in repuhion to all evil ; and those things which did at- 
tract, and justly might, would do bo in the right d^rees and 
proportion so far, and no fiirther ; with so much force, and 
no more ; and with an unlimited force tiiat alone which ia 
the supreme good. What a glorious condition this I And 
this mitit be the state of good men in a future world, else 
there would be temptation, trial, hiuard, and the possibility 

of fidl'Tlg. 

Bat what a dreadful contrast to all this is our present 
state ! As one great circumstance, our nature, composed of 
two kinds of being, places us in relation — strict relatiou>— to 
two quite different economies. It is true, the combination 
— the union of the two — does, in many respects, make 
them, to a wonderful degree, feel and act as one ; but still, 
it is no such union of the two kinds of being, as to combine 
perfectly into one harmonious interest the relations to the 
two economies. The man is not so one, his combined nature 
does not so act as one, as to reduce the two diverse classes 
of interests to one blended inseparable order, so that each 
movement of the soul, with respect to either, should neces- 
sarily have due respect to both. No — no ! the relationa 
stand distinct, separate, and, in a very great degree, foreign 
to each other. Therefore, there is great difdculty and hazard 
as to the apportiooing of the regards to these claaseB resnec> 
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tiYel7; — great difScult^ of nuunttuning such a state and 
exercise of the affectione as should comprehend, ia due orde* 
and proportion, both these great classes. 

Another obvious and most important circomstance ia, that 
by the one part of our nature, our relation to the one dass 
of uitereats ia immediate and aenaible ; while our other 
grand relation, being t<] things far less palpable — to things 
spiritual, LDTisible, and as it were remote — is to be appre- 
bended only through the medium of serious thought and 
futb. This is a circumstance of formidable omen, even 
under the best aupposable condition, of our nature thus 
compounded sai situated. Even in that ease, there would 
seem to be required a special unremitted diTine influence to 
preserve it right. How should there itot be a constant 
migh^ tendency to a wrong preponderance ! 

But this is not alL Our nature is immeasurably far &oib 
beii^ in that "best aupposable state." Our nature is sunk 
into such a state, that it has a most mighty and obstinate 
tendency to give itself whoUy to the inferior, temporal class 
of its interests. In ooe act of its afiectiou, and in the 
next, and in a hundred successively, its preference wiU go to 
the inferior; and the effect of this tendency, uneouuter- 
acted, is to throw the supreme interests, and the soul itself 
away. This is a fearful predicament I One should imagine 
it could not be thought of without terror. One would 
ini^;ine that the terror of it (if any reason or right feeling 
wore left in man) ivould make the dockine of divine, trans- 
forming, assisting grace, to be welcomed with enthuBiaem. 
lEiZoept in reliance on this, we should hear with utter 
despair the injunction, " Set your affection on things above, 
not on things on the earth." 

This remains the sovereign du^, the oomprebensire 
precept, to ua sojourners on earth. Let ds attend a lew 
moments to the sulgect and application of this coirmand :— 
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In the first place; — an mdiscreet language may- have 
Bometimes been oaed by pioua men and teachers, not 
mamtaining exactly a due regard to the limitations on the 
latter part of the precept ; a language to the effect, almost, 
of requiring an absolute entire indifference, or contempt, to 
all terrestrial things ; insomuch, that the considerate reader, 
or hearer, has been saying within himself, "Now that is 
atrietly im^onihle" or "absurd." According to this, there 
is an essential, insuperable inconsistency between our duty 
and the very condition in which God has placed us. Some- 
times this language of excess .has been, we may rentnre to 
say, a rather unthinking repetition of a kind of common- 
place; but often it has had a better origin, such as the 
retired, contemplative, devout life of some good men. (The 
language of religion has had a particular advantage in this 
respect, when it has come from enlightened and pious men, 
who have had much to do in the world — ^for example. Sir 
Matthew Hale.) Or it may have had its origin in short 
occasional seasons of peculiarly elevated feeling ; or in the 
state of feeling produced iu good men by afdiction, calamity, 
and persecution. 

But it is disserviceable to religion thus to preach, as it 
were," an annihilation of our interests in this worid. They 
Itave claims, and they will make them good in defiance, 
whether allowed or not. But these claims must be aUowed. 
Think in how many vrays we are made susceptible o( 
pleasure and pain &om " the things on the earth ;" and to 
what an amount, in pasBing fifty, sixty, or seventy years 
upon it. Now we may surely believe that, fallen and guilty 
as we are, our Creator does not will the pleasure denied, or 
the pain endured, more than is inevitable to our mortal 
condition, or disciplinary toward our future life. And 
therefore we may, in regulated measure, desire the pleasing, 
and be anxious to avoid the painful. 
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But iUnk how maoh interest, and attention, and care, are 
necesBaiy to avoid the ilia of this mortal life 1 How much 
concern and atndy muet be applied directly to temporal 
things, in order that, on the whole, we may have the most 
benefit of our relations to this terrestrial scene. The 
particulars that might he specified will occur to every one. 
Health is deservedly ui object of great interest and care. 
. "Aff'ecHon" is inevitably and justly "tet" on it — and a 
person's near relatives in life — and then, as a matter 
concerning both himself and them, his temporal condition, 
in the plainest sense of that epithet ; no small interest, that 
is to say," a^eetioM" is necessarily "tet" on competence 
(especially in times when this is very difB.cult and 
precarious). As we have referred to the "timet," we may 
add, that a man that looks on the conduct of public a&irs, 
by which hia own, and his family's, and his fellow citizens* 
welfare are deeply affected, wUl necessarily feel very 
considerable interest in that direction. He must "let" 
some "i^eetion" on what he is convinced would be the 
best, or at least a better, state of things. Again, if he is a 
mjin of cultivated intellect and taste, then he (»nnot avoid 
being interested in the beauties and wonders of nature, the 
great works of human intellect and genius, or the 
discoveries of science. Now ia each points, it is seen how 
intimate is our relation to this world. And in some pro- 
portion to the intimacy imd the number of our relations to 
this world, will it inevitably be that " affection" must be 
" let on things on the earth." 

But, how striking and how sad it is here to consider, that 
the relations to this present world are the anh/ ones 
practically recognized by the iar greater number of 
mankind I Think, if any religious instructor were to exhort 
them to such on utter disregard of their temporal interests as 
they Actually indulge respecting their eternal ones, — what 
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madnesa would be charged I A fortiori, then, u not tTieirt 
an awful madness P 

liet UB turn to the other view of the aubfect ; that is, the 
higher class of our relations. Bj the nobler part of ovx 
nature, we are placed in the most solemn relaticniB to 
another economy. And not to have a deep senae of thio 
fact implies that something is enormously wrong. Thie 
immortal spirit was appointed but for a few years to this 
earth; but eternally to another state. And it is placed in 
relations comporting with its eternity of existence; — to 
God, the one infinite Being — the one sole perfect and 
independent Essence ; — ^to the Bedeemer, the Lord, and the 
life of the new economy; — to an unaeen state; — to an 
order of exalted, holy, and happy beings in that state ; — to a 
pure, exalted, and endless felicity in that state. And do I 
give, in conformity to one law of my nature, a great 
measure of my affection to the things to which I hare a 
subordinate temporary relation, and refiue affection towards 
those to which I have an eternal relation F How marrelloue 
and how lamentable, that the soul aan consent to stay in the 
dust when invited above the stars; having in its own 
experience the demonstration that this is not its world; 
knowing that even if it were, the posaession will soon cease ; 
and having a giorious revelation and a continual loud ciJl 
from above ! 

But it is on the duty as considered not absolntefy, but 
comparatively, of setting the affection "above" that we 
should insist. What should be the comparative state of the 
affections, as towards tJie one and the other P And what 
can the answer he but, plainly and briefiy, that there must 
be at the lowest account a decided preponderance in favour 
of spiritual and eternal things P At the lowest state of the 
case, we repeat, for alaa I this is but little to say for the 
feding towards things so contrasted, so imme>uely d' " 
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in value ! Tliis is the lowest ground on which a man can 
JQBtly deem himself a Christian. For how is the great 
object of Christ at all Brccomplished in a man whose j>re^«r0ncB 
is not gained to those things which Christ came to redeem 
men to P And consider ! if no more than barely thi» is 
attained, how often this itself is likelj to be put in doubt. 
On all aceounta, therefore, how clearly it ia a duty and an 
interest to aspire to every attainable degree beyond a mere 
positive preponderance. We may even assert that this 
aspiratioii is an indispensable sign or symptom. 

And this may lead to the question, — What may be safely 
taken as indications, or proofs, that there is the required 
preponderance ? Now in most cases of comparison and 
preference, a man has no need to seek or think about the 
evidence of bis preference ; it i& a matter of prompt and 
unequivocal consciousness. And if in any case in the 
universe, it should be so here ! How happy to have it thus I 
But, even with good men, the case is not always such (far 
&om it I) as to make a reference to tests and proofs unne- 
cessary or useless. There is to be nothing mysterious in 
the matter tmd operation of these tests ;— nothing Uke the 
ITrim and Thummim ; — nothing like the ordeais ; — it is an 
afiair of. plain, serious, faithful thought. 

For example, let a man take the oocaeion to examine, 
when he is very strongly interested by some one temporal 
object or concern, whether he can say, more than all thit is 
the interest I feel in "the things that are above." Wheq 
he is greatly pleased with some temporal possession, or 
success, or prospect, and his thoughts suddenly turn to the 
higher objects, is he then decidedly more pleased F or does 
he feel a deep and earnest solicitude that this t«mporal good 
may not injure him in his higher interests P If he suffers 
or apprehends something very grievous as to his temporal 
interests, does he deliberately feel that he would Jar rather 
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ti^vr to tbaa in his spiritual interests F Or again, in audi 
a case, does he feel< a strong overbalancing consolation from 
"things above?" Is he more pleased to give the earnest 
^plication of his mind to the higher objects and interests 
than to any inferior ones P (As a man digging in the con- 
fidence he should find gold, would labour with more soul and 
spirit than one raising stones or planting trees.) Does he 
feel that, on the whole, he would do more, or sacrifice more, 
for the one than for the other ? While greatly interested 
■ in a temporal pursuit, does he habitually charge it upon his 
soul, and actually endeavour, that he do with still greater 
intensenesa prosecute a higher object ? If he perceives that 
liis pursuit of a temporal object is beginning to outrun (if 
we may so speak) his pursuit of the nobler, does he solemnly 
intermit, io order that this may not be the case P " How 
vigorously I am pursuing this — But whai is that which I am. 
leaving behind ? If I leave tiat behind, it will gtay ! It 
will run no race with a worldly spirit. Let me instantly 
draw in ! " Is he constantly, or very often, impelled to the 
divine throne to implore grace and strength that there may be 
ft decided preponderance ? the witness for him " above " that 
there is that proof at least of his affections there ? If, by the 
Advance of life, he is sensible that he is fast going out of the 
" things on the earth," does he rise above all regret at this, 
in the view of the sublimer objects P "Do yoa compas- 
sionate me because I am growing old — because I cannot stay 
long here ? Tou mistake I Tonder is the scene to which I 
am animated in approaching." We vrill only add, — in his 
occupation and transactions with the "things on the earth," 
has he acquired the habit of imparting even to those con- 
cems a principle and a reference still bearing towM^l the 
higher objects P — Such questions as these would be the 
points for placing and keeping the subject in a state of trial 
and proof; would be an admonition, too, of the necessity of 
applying all the force in the higher direction. 
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Now bow happ7 to be in such a state of decided prefer- 
ence ia the derotement of the affectiouB I Happj ! cos- 
dderiug that to those higher things we are in a constant, 
permanent relation ; whereas our relation to the terreatria 
is varying and transient. (Eeflect, how mimy things on the 
earth we have been in relation to, but are no longer, and 
shall be no more.) Happy I because a right state of the 
affections toward the superior objects is the sole security for 
onr having the greatest benefit of those on earth. Por that 
which is the best in the inferior ia exactly that which may 
contnbvte to the higher ; and that will never be found but 
by him who is intent on the higher. Happy I because 
every step of the progress which we must make in leavint; 
the one is an advance toward a blessed and eternal conjunc- 
tion with the other. 

And then, finally (what we adverted to at the beginning), 
that circumstance of transcendent happiness, that in the 
superior state of good men there will be no contrary 
attractions, no diverse and opposed relations to put theb 
choice and their souls in difficulty or peril! 

Janvan/ 'i&th, 1822. 
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TEX SILT-SIBCIfLINX BTHTABLX TO CXXTAIIT 
ilSSTiJ. STATES. 

Pkotibbb siiii, 19. 
" Bt wite, and guide thine heart in tie way." 

I WILL acknowledge not to have been able to fall upon a 
passage of scripture eiaetiy to the point to which I should 
hope it may be profitable to direct our attention for a few 
momentH. Though, in effect, and in a general way, innu* 
merable paasageB inculcate the kind of leesori which we are 
wieliing to enforce. 

The thing proposed may be stated in very few words. 
In our course through life, our minde are liable to be (they 
actually are in Buccession and change) placed in certain 
states of feeling, strongly marked, and, for the time, strongly 
prevailing. And this by causes, by influences and circum- 
stances, independent of our will. We might call them 
taoodt; by many aerious persons they are denominated 
frame*. They are produced by facts and events that we 
witness or hear of; — ^by views of the state of the world; — 
by particular Bubjects of thought, forcibly impressed on our 
minds ; — by circumstances in our own immediate condition; 
— by the state of our health ; — by even the seasons of the 
year. And they fona a state of feeling, distinguished by a 
stronger character, iiom the quiet, ordinary tone. Now the 
KBBon we would wish to inculcate is just this; that these 
nates of feeling, thus involuntarily produced, should be 
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carefully tamed to a profitable account; that wo should 
sToil oiirselTes of what there is in them specifically' adapted 
to afford improvement. 

It ia hardly neceBaary to make the previous obBerration, 
that there are many strong feelings to which we are liable 
which we are not to talk of turning to account, they being 
absolutely evil, Buch as should be resisted, repressed, and 
crushed altogether, Eor instance, envy, — malice, — revenge, 
— a rebellious feeling against Ood ; such as these can be 
turned to no profitable account ; thoy are not like some 
natural evils which may, as poisons^ may, be made medi- 
cinal ; not BO these mond and spiritual poisons ; at leut by 
man they cannot be turned to beneficial use ; doubtless they 
can by Gktd, else, infinite power and goodneu would not 
have permitted their existence in his creation. 

But the states of feeling to which we refer are such as 
are not essentialty and necessarily evil. They may be called 
a kind of natural seasons in the soul ; somewhat parallel to 
the seasons and the climates of the natural world ; on^ not 
haTing their regularity and fixed order. They have their 
evils, and may be suffered to become great evils ; but stiU 
are available to good, by a wise and religious care. In 
other terms, they may be described as elements, having ia 
&em what may be applied to the very best uid most advan- 
tageous uses. These varied states of feeling are of the two 
great classes, the pkasittff, and the wi^leating; the latter 
beii^ felt oftena and more sensibly. 

But we will begin with an illustration of the more 
pleasing order. Tou can easily represent to yourselves the 
example of a person quite in the sunshine of feeling; 
a person perhaps constitutionally cheerfijl, — ^iu exc^ent 
health, — in the prime of life, — and a great number of cir- 
cumstances areond him very much according to his wishes. 
And in addition to all this, there may be, at some particular 
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seaeon. some more than ordinaiy cause to aDimate the plea- 
surabk state of hie mind ; — some bright smiles of what we 
call " good fortune," beaming out upon him ; — some Import- 
ant matter that was depending, decided in his favour; — 
some new delightful confidence or ftcquisition, in regard to 
the interests of &iendship and affection; — eome gratifying 
circomBtance in the affairs of his family. Now you have 
the image before you of the person in this high exhilaration ; 
his Boul OTBmmning with delight, his countenance lighted 
up with animation] 

But, do you gravely consider the case ? How will it he 
with him, what will he the benefit of all this, if he do not 
exercise reflection F if he do not "guide his heartP" It is 
far too prohable that all this will mightily tend and lead to 
direct evil ; — to forgetfulness of Qod, — to unbounded love 
of the world, — to banishment of all thought of death and 
hereaiW; perhaps to levity, fnvolity, and revelling in 
amusement and luxury. 

But at the very best it will be this ; namely, he will jnst 
indulge himself in the fulness of his satisfaction. He will 
have no use of his delight but to enjoy it, — to devour it. 
And all he will think will be, " To-morrow shall he as this 
day, and much more abundant." 

Jf ow, what would you wish to say to him ? " Can you be 
content to have no good hut this, of dl this tmimation, and 
glow, and expansion of heart F last to g^ve yourself up to 
be delighted, — to bound and dance in thoughtless felicity, 
like an animal of the spring, or an insect of the sunshine P 
You are suffering to consume away, in mere useless sparkle 
and blaze, a precious element of mind, which might, while 
it bums, be applied to some noble purposes." 

Here is the lesson which we are desiring to inculcate ; 
that is, the consideration of the valuable uses to which a 
bright season of the loul should be employed. It should 
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not, by the way, be forgotteE, tbat one point of wisdom in 
Buch a case, may be, somewhat to repreaa and sober such an 
exbilaration of the heart. There might be euch an intoxica- 
tion of joyous sentiment as should be fit for nothing bat 
wild mirth. But in truth, it will seldom be long before there 
ehall be something or other to damp this, even without 
seeking it. And the consideration that the iine pleasurable 
season of the spirits may not last long, but is liable to 
becom.e chilled and overcast, should be a strong admonition 
fbr losing no time in turning it to the best account. And 
to what account might we suppose a wise man to turn 
itP 

In the first place, — it would surely be a wise application 
of this pleasurable state of feeling, to seek most seriously, 
that some of it may be directed into the channel of grati- 
tude to Qod. Consider! Why am I not, at this hour, 
overwhelmed with distress, instead of these feelings of 
delight? I deserve to be so, and many of my fellow 
mortals are so, who probably deserve it lesa. Is it not 
because God is exceedingly good to mef To constitute 
this state which I am now enjoying, how many cares and 
ffAs of that beneficent Father,— how many collective rays 
of mercy from that open heaven ! And does my heart 
absorb all, and reflect nothing F All this that tells me of 
the Supreme Benefector, does it really but make me, or 
prove me, an Atheist ? In what manner — by what means 
— am I expecting ever to be reminded of God — ever to be 
drawn toward him, if his goodnes* has no such eifect 'i If my 
heart has absolutely no will to send upward any of its gratify- 
ing emotions, as incense to him, what must he its condition F 
Is not this a reflection calculated instantly to chill all this 
delight ? If, in these pleasurable emotions, there is nothing 
of a nature that admits of being sent up ia grateful devo- 
tion, what estimate should I form of my pleasure, my 
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happineesp Content! delighted! with a happineBs which 
by its very nature eBtrangea me from God !" 

From which we may obBerre, — that it will be a wiee and 
Taluable use of any season of unusual gladnees, to watch 
narrowly the effect which earthly felicity haB upon our 
minds, in order that the happy, the self-complacent man 
may see what kind of nature be has to be acted upon ; — a 
sad nature, truly, if he sees the fact to be, fhat the more 
its wishes are gratified the worse it becomes, if lefb to it- 
self! Thus should we watch in order to see the practical 
proof of the mauner in which earthly delight acta on the 
heart, unlesa combined with a sanctifying religion. 

There may have been a great deal of uathinkii^ declama- 
tion about the dangers of prosperity, the perverting guile 
of earthly pleasure, and topicB of this kind. And how often 
have the gay, the young, the prosperous smiled contemptu- 
ously at such discourse ! But let us admoniBh them, that 
thfy have no business to deride declamation who will not 
attend to proqf; and when that proof 'is in their own souls, 
at their own most seriouB cost! A. man that shall in a 
right manner make the kind of observation we are describ- 
ing, will certainly — not desire to have diatrees and pain 
instead of his gladness and gratification — but he will be 
alarmed into earnestness and prayer that God may oever 
let him fancy himself happy, independently of the divine 
sources of felicity. 

But for fear of being tedious, we might pertinently have 
apphed the admonitdon to this lively, delighted state of 
the spirits as owing to certain particular causes or occa- 
sions ; — as for instance, the recovery of health, from great 
suffering and peril, or protracted languishing. This is 
generally a season of extremely pleasurable feeling ; but 
often suffered to be mere pleasure, tending to no use ; — 
the mere joy of having escaped ; — the gladness of a prisoner 
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gat loose, before he ia sober enough to think what he shall 
do with his liberty. But to what purpose, then, has the 
maa been disciplined by suffering, and then rescued by a 
mercifiil hand P He should be anxious to "guide his heart" 
to those purposes which affliction should havetaught him. 
In this animation of feeling he has, in a sense, a doubU }^e, 
that which was lost to bim during Ulnesa being virtuaUy 
restored to him by this extra animation. 

We might have specified that delighted state of feeling— 
that fine climate or weather of the soul — ^whlch some per- 
sons experience from the beautiful seasoas and scenes of 
nature. Amidst such feelings the thought should never be 
long absent ; " How can I, as a wise man and a Christian, 
take the best advantage of this awakening of my sensibi- 
lity P" No man ever seema to have felt more of this influence 
than the poetic and inspired Hebrew ; and no reader of the 
Psalms needs to be infonued to what nse he directed these 
feelings. 

We shall not specify any m<n« of the particular modes 
and occasions of these bright and warm states of feeling. 
But considering them generally, we cannot too strongly 
urge the duty which accompanies them. They should be 
regarded as cultivators regard the important weeks of the 
spring ; — as mariners regard the blowing of &vourable winds ; 
—as merchants seize a transient and valuable opportunity 
for gain ;~— aa men overlaboured, and almost overmatched in 
warfare, regard a strong reinforcement of &esh combatants. 
The spring and energy of spirit felt in these pleasurable 
seasons of the heart, should be applied to the use of a more 
spirited performance of the Christian duties in general, 
but especially to those' which are the most congenial; such 
as the exercises and serrices moat directly expressive of gra- 
titude to God ; — the study and exertions for promoting the 
happiness of men. 
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It ia more thaE time to turn to a darker Bide of our sub- 
ject. We cannot have been dreaming that theae aeaaons 
of pleasure are prevailing through the general experience 
of our race ; or with frequency or long duration in the ex- 
perience of almost any one. The Christian admonisher 
to " gvidt the heart" will find the occasions but few for ex- 
horting men to turn their joy to a wise account, compared 
with the cases of a far different kind. It were indeed a 
gloomy calculation, if it could be made, what proportion of 
time is passed by mankind collectively in a state of feeling 
decidedly infelicitous, as compared with their experience of 
animated pleasure. But a still far worse view of the case 
is this ; namely, how email a portion of their painful feeling 
turns to any good account. 

We do not mean to take a condition of severe and over- 
whelming distresB as the subject of the present admonition. 
Greatly short of thia, there are occasional states of darkened, 
gloomy feeling, continuing for a while, in which aenaibility ' 
becomes pensiveness, and gravity sadnesa ; in which there 
is a strong tendency, for the time, to serious ideas and 
musings of the more melancholy class. It is as if an ac- 
customed barrier had been thrown down on one side of 
the mind, to admit an invasion of austere thoughts, and 
unwelcome and threatening images. The immediate cause 
may have been some untoward turn of events ; — some pain- 
fill disappointment ; — or the death of relatives or Mends ! 
— and constitutional tendency or defective health may 
contribute. 

Now, this infelicitous season of the soul— shall it not be 
turned, by wisely " guiding the heart," to lasting advantage P 
And how may it be so P In many instances all this possi- 
ble benefit is refused and lost. It is a bad sign when we 
see a person in this state of feeling just merely anxious and 
endeavouring to escape from it ; when there is a horror of 
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soltkide ; — a recourse to any thing that vill help to banish 
reflection ; such as change of place ; — making excursionB ; — 
contriving visits and parties; — endeavouring to force the 
spirits up to the pitch of lively society ; — even trying amns&- 
ments, when really little in the mood for amusement. This 
is a wretched and self-deirauding management. 

Certtunly, the censure must have some terms of qualifi- 
cation. It is to be acknowledged that, in some cases, a 
gloomy state of the mind is very directly cauaed by a disor- 
dered or debilitated condition of the body. And when we 
speak, too, of a constitutional melancholy temperament in 
some persons, we are but expressing, probably, some myste- 
rious sympathy of the mind with its corporeal tenement. 
^ow, in cases decidedly of this kind, expedients of alleviation 
will, to a certun extent, be very properly sought in movement 
— change of scene — or communication with more cheer&l 

But, for the &r greater number of persona experiencing 
these occasional graver, darker, seasons of the mind, there is 
no such concession to be made. This state of mind should be 
regarded not as a kind of disorder to be relieved and escaped, 
hut as a visitation to be improved. 

One might address such a person thus; — "Now, it is 
too probable that, during your past life, there has been iar 
too little of the volimtary exercise of grave, deep thought, 
of choosing serious and solemn subjects of reflection, and 
with an appropriate temper of feeling; that is to say, 
what a gay spirit would deem a gloomy feeling, and what 
von may have averted or evaded as such. Now that causes 
independent of your will have placed you, as it were, in the 
very element of such thought and feeling, let not your 
chief aim and eflbrt be to escape &om it! Tou had not 
serioosnesB enough to go into a solemn temple ; but now 
that a hand not to be resisted has led you into it, is your 
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sole attention to be fixed on the door /---while the aracles 
of God are inscribed there 1 the images of the de&d are 
crtanding there! TiaioiiB of futurity are diBclosed there! 
Now that light thoughts, and brisk spirits, and worldly 
pleasures and hopes, are aloof for a while, do take the op- 
portunity for serious consideratioa. Beflect! — are there 
no great and solemn questions hitheri», moat unwisely, 
left undecided ? When will you be willing to bring them to 
a decision P Is it to he when you shall have recovered the 
easy or gay tone of feeling which always averts you &om 
such subjects? Have you yet come to a determinate 
judgment on the state of your mind, in reference to its 
greatest interests F If not, is a season of unusually grave 
feeling, of all times the wrong orie for such a purpose P 
Have you yet come to a full consent of the soul to take 
death and eternity into the system of your interests; into 
an intimate combination with all that yon are wishing, 
projecting, and pursuing P If scarcely so,— when is this 
grand point to be effected? Will these solemn objects 
oome to your view with more gracious aspects ; will they 
be welcomed nearer to yon, when you shall have again be- 
come more satisfied or delighted with the gratifications of 
this life P Shall you call them to meet yon in the floweiy 
garden of pleasure ? — ^in your circles of gaiety? — among 
your treasures of acquired gain P Beflect ! — have you yet 
come absolutely to meet Q-od, in your capacity of a sinner 
condemned, — uid to be pardoned and saved? And have 
yon come really and effectually to a believing and grateful 
reception of the ofiered redemption by Jesus Christ P If 
there be any thing dubious as to this great matter, are you 
impatient to hasten away into a state of feeling in which 
you may slumber over such a question, and such a doubt ?" 
Or, supposing these great interests «o2 to be in doubt and 
hazard, — if iiiere is aay duty, or any temptation with respect 
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to which the darker Beason of feeling would aid h j if ) to pre- 
pare his mind, is it wise to reject that aid ? 

Sow it not this a reaaonable pleading f It is bat re- 
quiring that a man should not be willing to come oat from 
a temporary and special state of feeling without haTtDg 
availed himself of that advantage which it haa specially 
offered him P 

But very briefly we will apply the admonition to only one 
more partioular state of feeling which not seldom visits an 
observer of mankind ; namely, an indigTumt excitement of 
mnd againtt human eondvet. It will not be pretended that 
this is one of those feeUngs that ought to he extinguished as 
absolutely evil. It is what the best men have made no 
semple of indulging ajid avowing ; the worthiest teachers, 
protesters, and reformers. Bat, to make the h^^adrantage 
of it, a man mmt very wisely " guide his heart^B He look'd 
abroad and sees an infinity of things as he knows they ought 
not to be , — every kind of perversity, depravity, and wrong . 
— and in many instances iniquity triumphing in power and 
success. And at times the flame of indignation is made to 
bum with violence, by some particular occurring instance of 
great iniquity. Now, he cannot but be sure that, within 
certain limitations, he " does well to be angry." But then 
the admonition, "Take care that you manage this fire to 
answer a good purpose, and that you do not bum yourself." 
What purpose ? It may enforce on you the necessity of a 
most carefully disciplined judgment. It may surely con- 
tribute to aggravate your permanent impression of the ex- 
treme evil of sin, (let every indignant emotion go thither) ; 
— and, therefore, to "justify" the Almighty in that part of 
his economy which ia directed in hostility against it ; to 
impress upon you that which is so much to be hated, is no 
leas to be dreaded. Therefore beware yowself. The in- 
dignant thoughts and emotions thus going outward, may 
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surelj admoiuBh you against leaving all to an indulgent 
judgment within. Amidst these indiguant feelings, there 
should be suggested a warning ^;ainst a deceptive manner 
of comparing yourself with others. Titis state of feeling 
may admonieh you of the sovereignty of God. Ton look at 
all this ; you are impotent . and cannot put an end to it. 
Ood sees it,^; he is omnipotent, and could end it in a 
moment. There it a reaaon why he does not. You must 
submit in mystery and humility to his supreme wisdom. 
And, finaUy, should it not contribute to the desire of a better 
world P and to a more earnest application to all that which 
may prepare you for it ? " 

Hero we close these obserrationfl. These few esemplifi- 
cations may contribute to show, how those invaluntary states 
of feeling, ^Uch come upon us for a time, may be turned to 
a valuable ^P; that so we may cany out of the world with 
us benefits acquired by the divine aid, from tH the mental 
tetuons through which we shall have passed. 

JfeinMry 13, 1822. 
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THB RIGHT IfODX 01 OIVIMG AKD BKGEimra KEPSOOF. 

Galajiaub it. 16. 

"Am J therefore become your enemy, beeatite I tell you the 
truth? " 

Mbn commoBly aseign a mirnber of the pereona md 
things within their sphere to the clBSBes, reBpectivel^, of 
fnends and eaemies. There are beings that have in them 
an evil spirit toward ua, and there are those that have a good 
one. And it is of veiy great importance that men rightly 
account of what are sach, (i. e. friends and enemies), 
because very much of what men are, and what they do, 
depends on what they account Mends and enemies. Many 
things in our notions, tastes, habits, practices, if traced back 
to the cattse, are what they are, because such and such men 
were regarded by us as friends or as enemies. 

How disastrous, therefore, that perversity of apprehension 
through which enemies have so often been accounted friends, 
and friends enemies ! And especially conspicuous has this 
perversity been in regard to the point suggested in our test, 
namely, whether it should be esteemed the part of a friend 
faithfully to tell men the truth ; — and whether the suppres- 
sion of truth, and the substitution of its opposite, shotdd 
not be held to m^k the character of an enemy. 

Advert, in your thoughts, to the first temptation in the 
world, — the first communication to man of opinion and 
advice, after Qod had finished epet^ng. The most gross, 
and impious, and pernicious falsehood was pronounced ; 
what there was the most absolute evidence must be such. 
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And it was taken for the language of a friend! l^or 
what plainer proof can there be that the apeitker is r^uded 
aa a Mend, than that hia advice is practically taken, when 
the taking of it involvea the moat momentous interests ! 

It is but in pasaing, that we notice how much into the 
dark this fact plunges us, in respect to the question, " What 
reallj was, in kind and degree, the original rectitude of 
man i"' The bare fact proves, irresiBtibly, that too much of 
what many syatematic dirines have inconsiderately written 
can be no better than poetry. 

Again, in eiemplification of how men have judged of 
friends, — how did the world become covered with a deluge 
of error, but because those were accounted friends who 
spoke the reverse of truth P Ask again, where and when 
has it been that flatterers were not admitted and welcomed 
as friends P What a prodigious singularity in history were 
it, if there were recorded any nation, or tribe, or city, in 
which these were generally and practically discouraged and 
aUenced, and honest truth waa the way to favour! When- 
ever was It, that honest truth was the obrioua eipedient of 
self-interest P Self-interest with men is to be promoted by 
giving them the persuasion that we are their friends. Well 
then, haa their faithfulness been the way in wliicli men have 
gone about to make their fellow mortals esteem them for 
friends P How often has the amicable state of feeling be^i 
broken up by telling the truth, even when done in & proper 
spirit and maimer! The great apostle himsel:^ seems not 
without apprehension of such an effect, sincere as he was, 
and affectionate, and venerable, and even speaking to them 
with the authority of God. And atill, and always, is not 
this honest expression of truth one of the most difficult and 
hazardous things a Aiend has to do P All which is but one 
more example to show that, in tiiis world, whatever is the 
best in a tiling, is the most diiEcult to be hod, and to be 
kept in that thing. 
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But, DOW, in a general theoretical judgment, men would 
approve, bj implication at leaet, what is bo unwelcome 
when it cornea to the practice. 

" What loould you with yow friend to he T" 
Aaswer. " Whatever elae, I would wish him to be ain- 
cere." Sincere 1 and what theaP What u his aincerityp 
Not a thing simply and silently within himself. 
" What would you with yow friend to be ?" 
Amawer. " That he should take a veiy genuine mtereat 
in my welfare, and be desirous to promote it," Well! and 
is bia sole and sovereign rule for consulting and promoting 
your weliare to be, that he should always please you P If 
he deliberately thinks that certain things are true, and that 
though the representatiDn of tltem will not sound quite 
graciously in your ears, it is important to your welfstre that 
they should be preased on your attention, what ia he to do P 
what will he truly seeking to promote your welfare P 
" What would you with yow friend to be !" 
Answer. " A person of a clear, sound, diacriminating 
judgment, and a decided preference, in all things, for what 
ia right." Well, but he will exercise this judgment on you ; 
and would yon not wish to have the benefit of it, so eier- 
cisedP And his strong, discerning, conacientious prefereoce 
of what is right, — mnat he take care never to signify it in 
any way that should convey an admonition or reproach to 

" What would you with yowr friend to le f 
Answer. " That he ahould not be a man full of self-com- 
placency, a self-idolater, but obaervaut and severe toward 
iu own errors and defects." Indeed! and is this the man 
that ia to be quite inaensible to yowr defects and faults P is 
he not to apply the same law P Or, if he does perceive and 
judge, is it his duty to cherish in you that very self-coin* 

TOIi. I. D 
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placencT' which you require he should not have in Mnue^T 
Is he to be content that you shoiild be that which jaa could 
not tolerate him to be F We might yet agtun aak, 
" What KOVild yow with your friend to he?" 
Answer. " I should wish he were a man that would 
include me expressly in hia petitions to the Ood of all 
grace, praying that, smong other things, I might be cor 
rected, improTed, and delirered &om those erils which he 
perceives in me, and God far more clearly," 

Well now, are these evils too sacred for any finger bnt 
that of Ood to touch P Are you, vrith your iaults, like the 
holy arkP — if Uzzah apply a hand, he must be smitten! 
May not the friend venture to say thus to you — " I have 
prayed for you against such and such things P" Would you 
be displeased that he would thus gently and seriously excite 
you to make the same requests yourself P Or at leaat excite 
you to think, whether tbey are not such as ;ou would do 
well to make, and do well to adopt a corresponding self- 
discipline p We will but suppose one more vaavex to the 
question, 

" What teoidd you ioith your friend tohef" 
Answer, " I would wish him to be such that, as the last 
result of my communications with him, a great deal of 
whatever may be defective and wrong in me shall hare been 
disciplined away." But by what manner of operation, if he 
is never to hint at such a thing p Is it to be by some moral 
magic F Or is he to presume no further than to admonish 
by example? What! not even if he perceives that that 
admonition does not take effect P How many pointed sug- 
gestions of his mind is he to withhold &om putting into 
words, in waiting to see whether they will arise in your own 
thoughts P May he not justly despair of accomplishing 
much beneficial correction, so long as h^ must not say that 
he intends or wishes to do it p so long, in short, as he feels 
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himself in hazard of becotuing, in your regard, an " enemy" 
by telling you the truth ? 

Thus men will profeea, and perhaps onthinlringly beliere, 
that they derive the most essential benefits derivable &om a 
true &iend ; bat if he shall offer to impart them, he becomes 
an " enemy I" But consider, what an inritation, the while, 
this temper of mind gives to real enemies ; — to the flatterer 
— to the designing hypoctite, — ^to every imposition the 
mind can pat on itself; — and to the great deceiver of 
souls ; — to My thing but sslatary truth I 

The great cause of this perversity and repugnance is, that 
it cannot be but that plain truth (by whatever voice) must 
say many things that are unpleasing. All censure ia so ; aa 
it hurts that most quick, ond delicate, and constuit of all 
feelings, telf-hve. And censure I who dares to say in how 
many points the full unmitigated application of truth to him 
would not be censure F And who dares to say how many 
<£ these points might not be struck upon by a clear-sighted 
friend, that should unreaervedly express "the truth?" 
Hence the disposition to regard him as an " enemy." 

Another thing greatly contributing to this feeling 
toward him is, a want of the real earnest desire to be in 
all things set right ; a kind of hollow truce which is kept 
up with conscience, with great difficulty, easily disturbed, 
and the disturbance painful ; therefore, " do not, do not 
OMoe to provoke the enemy within !" 

And then, again, there is pnde, reacting against a fellow 
mortal and feUow Binner. The man who expresses correo- 
tive truth, seems, for the time, to assume a certain kind of 
superiority. The admonisher, the reprover, seema to assume 
a capacity partaking of both lawgiver and judge. And 
this appearance will not, be perfectly qualified away by any 
disavowal of all such assumption ; nor even by the man's 
declaring that he is sensible he is at the same time cenaur- 
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mg also himself; and is deairoua to take to himself the 
admonition he givea. Still the ientiment of pride is, 
" What right has a fellow eiimeF, with his own defects to 
be corrected, thus to BimunoD and airaiga me before him as 
in judgment P" 

Here how ohviously is the consideration suggested, of 
the importance of a practical gey^correction, in order to be 
able to admonish and correct others with dignity and effect. 

Another thing against a man's amicable reception in the 
character of a corrective instructor is, not seldom, a real 
difference of judgment on the matters in question. When 
the "friend" ventures to express acme accusatory " truth" 
(truth, as he deems it), the aiuwer may be, " I do not admit 
it to be truth," and, of course, it is possible the respond- 
ent may be right. But if he only thinJeg so, he is Inclined 
to take double offence. The corrector both has taken upon 
him to be a judge and censurer, and has judged and cen- 
snred wrong. The spirit of defenaire hostility riaes at once 
in the accused, and both are prompted to rush into " a just 
and neeetgary war ! " In this case, if it were possible for 
them to have friendly and Christian temper enough to 
argue the matter calmly, they might both receive advantage. 
The one, or the other, might be convinced of error, and 
ingenuously acknowledge it, glad to be just so much a 
gainer. Or, more probably, each might come to see reason 
to admit the other's representation in part, so that they 
should nearly coincide. The person reprehended might 
acknowledge the truth and justice to a certain extent, and 
at the same time succeed in showing the other that there 
are circumstances and considerations greatly modifying the 
attributed fault. la it not mortifying to think how seldom 
such amicable discussion is permitted by temper and pride 
to take place even among gocd men 1 

We note only one thing more, as tending to excite in a 
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perBon hearing unpleasant truth a feeling as toward an 
" enemy," and that ia, an unfaTourable opinion or surmise, aa 
to the motires of the teller of this truth. If it is truth, and 
useful truth, the motives of him that saya it — should make no 
material difierence. Even from an enemy real instruction 
haa an undiminiBhed value. But, as we ore constituted, thia 
conaideration does make a great difierenoe. But the person 
reprehended should reflect, how strongly the nature of the 
case tempts him to think un&Tourably of the motives. Let 
him consider how slowly such aurmiaes are entertained by 
him when he receives approbation or applause. Such com- 
placent expressions may have been repeatedly received from 
the person who now, for once, ventures to utter blame. 
Was he then accounted or suspected for an "enemy?" 
But is all the assurance and evidence of his being a friend 
to be annihilated by a few sentences in a differ^it kind of 
language ? 

Here, however, it is to be acknowledged that truth may 
sometimes be spoken in the spirit of an enemy, and for an 
enemy's purpose ; tax from any intention to do good, or 
real love of truth. In many an instance it haa been spoken 
and urged home, for the very purpose of mortifying and 
tormenting. Sometimes it has been spoken in triumphant 
revenge for admonitions and reproofs formerly received ; for 
the purpose of precluding a repetition of such unwelcome 
admonitions, and silencing the monitory voice. It has been 
uttered in the pure delight of being able to fii the reproach 
of something wrong on even the best men. It has been 
deliberately considered and kept back in readiness to be 
uttered when too late to do any good. It has even been 
digested and reserved in the mind to be uttered with 
infernal exultation, to inflict a pang on a person sinking in 
distress or in death. Let no speaker of truth, then, actu- 
ated by evil motives, content or acquit himself by being 
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But, Betting out of view all Buch deprari^ as this, we 
shall do well, to iiuiflt on a clrcumstaiic« or two of pro- 
prietj-, in respect to the telling of unpleasant truth. 

For one thing, it is self-erident that those who have to do 
this, should well ezerdee themselves to understand what 
they speak erf*. If this be a rule of propriety generally, in 
the utterance of thooghts and judgments, it is especially so 
in req>ect to those which are to be expressed as reprehen- 
sions, directly applied to persons and to Mends; where 
some pain and displeaanre may be expected to be caused, 
and opposition provoked. On such occasions how needful a 
knowledge of the subject, weU-considered opinion, clear 
representation, pertinent sound argument. 

It hardly needs be said, that a real and evident friendly 
intention is of great avuL It may be added, that there 
should not be the same stress laid on everything, that may 
not be exactly as the corrective instructor thinks it ought. 
Indeed, many minor things may wisely be altogether passed 
over. 

Again, in presenting admonitory or accusatoiy truth, it 
should be the instructor's aim that the authority may be 
conveyed in the truth itself, and not seem to be assumed by 
Mm aa the tpeaker of it ; that he may be the mere conveyer 
of the force of the subject. Tou have seen this difference 
exemplified no doubt. One man, a discreet and modest one, 
(and not the less strong for that) shall keep himself aa much 
as he can out of the pleading, and press the essential virtue 
and argument of the »vbjeet. Another makes himself 
prominent in it, so that yielding to the argument shall seem 
to be yielding to him. His style, expressly or in effect, is 
this ; " I think ur opinion should have some weight in this 
tase." "These arguments ore what have satisfied me." 
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"If you have any respect for my judgment," &c. &e. So 
that the great point with him is not ao much that you 
ihould be eonvinoed, oa that he should, have the credit oi 
canrincing you. 

Once more, — the teller of onpleasing truths should watch 
to select bvourable times and occasions (" mollia tempora 
fmtt^"J; — when an inquisitive or docile disposition is most 
apparent ; — when some circumstance or topic naturally leads 
without fonnality or abruptness ; — when there appears to be 
in the way the least to put him (the person reproved) in the 
attitude of pride and hostile self-defence. 

It is an imhappy fact, that even among Ineuds, the veiy 
reverse of this discreet ami benevolent policy very generally 
prevails. Of all times, it is just in tliat when something baa 
made them angry, — when the state of amicable feeling is for 
the time broken np, that they speak ont the most of the 
ungracious truth which they have thought at other times. 
They have thought of it, and wished to say it, but did not 
know how ; they have waited for a &Tourable occasion, but 
it never seemed to come ; the subject has therefore been 
brooded over in silence, and perhaps created many an 
nnamicable and unauuable mood, which was not explained. 

Till at length ! So that "the truth," (for we will 

suppose that there is much truth uttered in this explosion,) 
instead of doing any of the good which it might in a certain 
manner of communication, records itself, as it were, in deep 
and lasting mischief. What might, by wisdom and benevo- 
lence, have been made to fall as a salutary shower, is 
gradually collected and darkened till it bursts forth in a 
violent and deatructive tempest. One great mischief of that 
" telling the truth " is, that it can hardly ever afterwards be 
said in a conciliating and persuasive manner. That sub- 
ject is thenceforward to be avoided, or but reserved for 
another storm. 
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Hoirmuch it. is to be wisbed th&t all this could be mended; 
among friends especially. One thinks that, among them, it 
shonld be possible that the system of social communication 
might be coiiBtituted on such high principles, that it should 
be understood as their mutual wish and claim to have the 
advantage of one another's faithful friendly animadveraiona. 
Or that, at least, more particular friends might expressly 
recognize this as a right and obligation. Think, if this were 
practicable, what a benefit it might be I Consider, hoy 
many thoughts there are, in their separate minds, concerning 
one another, which would be beneficially corrective, if they 
could come by some intuition into the other's mind 
respectively. How often it has occurred to you ; — " This 
that is in my thoughts when I think of Ttim — I do wish it 
could be in hit — for I am sure it would have some good 
effect ; that is to say if it could be in his mind, without 
being suggested fr'om mine ; but, as to suggested, I cannot 
be sure it would be at all efficacious." The fear of what our 
tert expresses, still hanga over the mind, and shuts it up 
from the desired communication. And no wonder, when 
this has so often been the experience of the most genuine 
friends, in presenting salutary truth ; so often the experience 
of the worthiest instructors, pare&ts, ministers, philan- 
thropists ; of prophets and apostles, of Moses and Faul ; 
nay, of our divine Lord, and Master, and Bedeemer him- 
self! 

But still, let not the sincere iriend suffer himself altogether 
to despond. And that this task and service of telUny the 
truth may not be in vain, and worse, we cannot, in conclu- 
sion, too strongly insist on the duty with respect to hearing 
it. Men should be aware, that it is an unfiivourahle symptom 
of the state of the mind, when there is an excessive and 
irritable delicacy as to bearing things which are tbe contrary 
of flattery. Is it a toUe self-love that would thus draw a 
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protective and inviolable line round everything that ia ours, 
round all the defects tmd faults we may have, which are our 
closest and most mischievous eneuiies f As if a garrison 
should make a point of most sacredly protecting the very 
traitors it knows or Buspecta it haa w-.tliin, becauae they 
belong to their town ! 

The right diaposition of mind is, that which desires 
eameatly "the tbdth!" — "thb tbuthI" in whatever 
manner it may come to ua, Not that the manner of its 
being conveyed is quite indifierent ; far from it ; but " ths 
TBUTH," howsoever it come, haa its own intrinsic eternal 
value. And what a fool 1 am, if I will not take it, and 
apply it to ita use, just because the manner of its coming to 
me has not pleased me I Even &om an avowed enemy, aa it 
has often been said, ve ought to be willing to learn ; 
but surely then, when it is from a friend, a Christian 
friend! 

Becollect the diepositiou of the paalmist, " Let the 
righteous smite me, it shall be a kindneas ; let hJTn reprove 
me, it shall be an excellent oil, which shall not break my 
head." Let it be remembered, that there have been many 
instances in which a Mend, silent when he should have 
spoken, has himself afterwards received the reproof, in 
serious and pathetic terms, for not having done bo, from the 
person whom he declined to admonish. 

KnaUy, if there be those who are of a temperament so 
pain&lly and irritably susceptible, that they really can no 
way bring themselves to be willing to bear corrective truth 
from others, how strong is the obligation that they should 
look BO much the more severely to themselves. 

J^bruary 28, 1822. 
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WATOHFITLmSS AXTt FKA.TZB. 



" Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation." 

This ia one of the laat aentences uttered by our Lord 
to his diaciples before his death. All he appears to have 
said to them the remainder of that dreadful night, would 
fill but Teiy few moments. And this circumstance of being 
nearly the last, would seem to gire it a peculiar and so- 
lemn emphasis. The last, — the end of any prolonged aeries, 
if at all important, has some peculiar relation to our most 
serious feelings; how it finds them out, moves them into 
eiercise,— even men of mirth are somewhat graver [ 

If the last in an impoTtant aeries is considered with 
respect to prospect, it is regarded like coming to the brink 
of a gulf; — ^if with regard to retrospect, it seems as it were 
to collect, and stwid representative of the importance of all 
the preceding, as if it had a voice mid said, " They all speak 
this once more by me, that speak the last." In the case 
of a revered Mend and instructor, spewing nearly for the 
last time, it would seem as if his spirit, before it departed, 
went back to re.«nimate, repeat, re-apply all his preceding 
instructions. It is as if he said, " My spirit cannot 
come to yours in any new words, any more words ; let it 
henceforward be felt as coming to you in those X have 
spoken before." And also the sentences which he 
deliberately chose to utter last, would be felt as being 
instead of, and in some sense having the virtue 0^ all the 
other valuable things that he cannot now say. 
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Bnt in tbe iBBtance of our Iiord, there were other most 
■olemu and affecting circumstances, to give emphasis to his 
laat expressions to hig disciples. Thej were uttered under 
the pressure of a mental agony, unparalleled in nature and 
degree in all time ; — in the near anticipation of a corporeal 
anguish, the severest that malignity could devise to inflict ; 
and all this inflicted on perfect goodness, and (as lar as men 
were concerned) inflicted because of that goodness ; because 
he was in perfect antipathy to that moral evil which reigned 
triumphant, and raged at his interference. And all this was 
voluntarily encountered, not only by an original act of 
determination, but by an act of determination at each step 
renewed, and at each step in one sense revocable j that is to 
say, if it had been moraUy possible for him to abandon the 
object. He said the case was such, and the whole grand 
design still so depending on his present determination, that 
myriads of angels would instantly have come at his 
requisition. And then with a sublime, and awful, and 
justly vindictive triumph, he could have left the world to 
destroctionl But what had then become of the great 
purpose on which he came to redeem itP N^ow all this 
would afterwards in the minds of his disciples, and should 
in ours, be associated with his last admonitions. To think 
bow he watched, and prayed, and sufiered, and cared for his 
disdples and mankind, in the hour in which he said it I 

The first word of the admonition was pointed at that 
immediate circumstance that they slept ; even those three 
whom be had selected to go further with him in the 
melancholy garden for the purpose of their watching with 
him, even, they fell asleep, once and again, — notwithstanding 
the awful character of the crisis. As if through an over- 
ruling appointment to show how completely he was placed, 
by his nature and his work, out of sympathy and co- 
operation ; — to show that hx was a person, and tbat Ms was 
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a part — exelutw ana atone. How trae was it that he " trod 
the wine-prcaa alone !" Often would hia diacipleB, in their 
aubaequent career of apostles, reflect how totally inadequate 
thej had been in all senaea, to be in commuuicatiou with 
him in that awftil hour ! But we repeat again, that every 
renewed recollection of the admonition to watch and pray in 
defence against temptatitHi, would be enforced by powerful 
and affecting aaaociations. 

We may be allowed to leave the strict and literal import 
of the term matching in the text for that larger sense in 
which it ig BO often used for exhortation in the New 
Testament. 

Yet it were not at all impertinent to dwell one moment 
on the admonition in that literal sense in which our Lord 
spoke it. It may anrely be taken aa a reproof of wasting in 
unnecessary slumber the time which should be employed in 
praying against temptation. It is at their own cost that 
any shall regard this as too trivial a thing for admonition 
and for conscience. Let it he honestly estimated what 
portion ia really necessary for refreehment and health. 
And then let the comparison be imagined between a person 
who shall habitufdly thus conaume one hour in the twenty- 
four, more than this necessary measure, and another who 
ahall aavo and employ that one hour each day in praying 
and especiaUy in praying agunst temptation. And what 
would the snm of the difference be in a whole life 1 Think 
how many temptationa that have been yielded to, would 
have been escaped or overcome had that lost hour been so 
employed. Will any one say, that he has quite time enough 
still, for this good use, though one of hb hours each day be 
so thrown away P One answer would be, that it may well 
be doubted whether a person so nndervaliiiiig hia time will 
actually employ much of it in thia best use. The next 
obeerration would be, that it is a signal novelty, and an 
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excepted case (no reiy honounble exception neither), if 
there be a man who haa decidedly more than enough time 
for aU his duties ; be need not be envied bj those to whom 
the G-reat Master haa asBigned as much service ea they can 
perform by the improvement of aU their time. 

But now let us. a little while consider the precept in its 
general and comprehensive application. " Watch and pray 
that ye enter not into temptation." There is enjoined 
here a feeling of apprehension and alarm. It is equivalent 
to saying — " Do not suffer yourself to be at ease." " Be- 
ware of quietly enjoying your life. Tou are lost if you live 
without fear." But there is an emotion of the heart against 
entertaining this state of feeling. " How grievous is it 
never to he secure ; never to be indulged in the happiness 
of an easy, unheeding confidence I" It suggests the idea of 
a place where a man can hardly go to sleep, lest the plun- 
derer or assassin be watching, or hovenng near unseen ; or 
of a place where the people can walk out no whither, with- 
out suspicion of some lurking danger or enemy not far off; 
and are to be constantly looking vigilantly and fearfully 
round ; a place where they cannot ascend an eminence, nor 
wander through a sequestered valley, nor enter a blooming 
grove, -nor even a garden of flowers, without having the 
image of the serpent, the wild beast, or a more deadly mis- 
chief in human shape, aa vividly present to the imagination 
as the visible enemy is to the eye; a place where they 
would hesitate to enter in at a gate or a door though a 
friendly countenance (apparently such) were shown there 
to invite tbem in. It would be said, who could endure to 
live in such a place ? Then, my friends, who can endure to 
live in this world P for theae are but emblems of the condi- 
tion of danger in which the soul sojouma on earth. Such a 
picture represents the danger, but Mis in the other respect, 
the apprehensive caution of the sojourners I 
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uid duty an beginning to Blacken their hold on me." 
Beware of becoming to partial to a thing that this circum- 
■tance eball appear a trifling matter. You may have seen 
such examples ; oneaeinees has been felt for awhile ; there 
may have been a questioniog whether to relinquish the 
object; but the heart grew faster to it. Be cautiouB of 
pursuing an evident good in a waj in which there must be 
temptation. Be specially fearfiil of that where, if there be 
good to be obtuued, the good is to come afterwards, but 
the temptation first. If the temptation coming first shall 
blind my discernment of the good — cool my zeal or destroy 
my relish of it — if I should stop with the temptation and 
abandon the good I And be fearful of that where the 
temptation is certain and the good only possible, or at best 
only probable. A daagerous problem this, how much good 
possible, la worth how much temptation certain P Beware 
of being beguiled in this mtmuer, namely, that a positive 
unquestionable good can be aUeged ; but in truth it is not 
this that is the real inducement, but that something con- 
nected with that good offers a pleasing temptation which 
can be entertained under the plea of the good. Be pecu- 
liarly BuspiciouB in any case, where all appears pleasing and 
attractive, and there is nothing for mortification and self- 
deniaL Let suspicion and alarm be awakened, when we 
find our minds at work to make out any thing to be innocent 
against doubt and uneasy conscience. Be careful that 
when unquestionable dutj' leads into the way of temptation, 
we stay not longer near the temptation than we are honestly 
about the duty. Beware of the kind of companionship that 
directly leads into temptation. But let no man he beguiled 
to think he is safe against temptation at the times when his 
only companion is himself. The whole tempting world may 
then come to him through the medium of the imagiaation. 
The great deep of his own evil heart may then be broken 
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up. In this solitude maj come that tempter tbat came to 
our Iiord in the desert. In truth, unh&ppily there is no 
situation or employment in which temptation is not to be 
apprehended. 

We onlj add, what vigilance and prayer itre neceseaiy 
against the sudden violent surprises of temptation I These 
may come with as little warning almost as' the dreadful 
accidents that befall men's persons. A Budden flash of 
infernal fire kindles the passions, imd prostrates the judg- 
ment imd conscience. Divine aid eon come as suddenly 
as these assaults. But who may confldenily rely that it 
shall ^ 

Now, think of all this ; and then of a heedless, eelf-tniet- 
ing, and prayerless habit of mind! What must he the 
consequence P Serious persons amidst their self-reproachful 
reflections may be amazed at the preventing goodness of 
Qod that atiil worse hae not befallen them. To think how 
many days and weeks they have begun, how many scenes 
and occupations passed through, with little of real earnest 
prayer, little of solicitous conscientious vigilance. How 
grateful should they be to think how many temptationa 
they have been mercifully kept out of the way of, which 
they probably would not have resisted! But let them 
consider whether the proper testimony of that gratitude 
will be, that henceforward they httle care or apply to his 
heavenly protection. They would have cause to dread that, 
even if they should not be at length fully and finally given 
up to cvU, they will be suffered to &11 into some great 
iniquity, in order to rouse them by the horrors of guilt. 
Think solemnly of the &ightful extent of the possibilities of 
falling into sin. And that it is an insult to God to cal- 
culate on escaping without the means he has enjoined. 
" Watch and pray." These must be combined; for watching 
without prayer were but an impious homage to ourBehes. 
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Prayer without watching were but an impious and also 
absurd homage to God, 

And let it be observed, finally, what emphatic importance 
there ia in the point of being saved &om entering into 
temptation j since when a man ia fully in it, uid under the 
strength of its iuQuence, there is an end of watching, and 
an indisposition to pray ! 

a^ch hUh, 1822. 
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" The truth shall make youjree." 

Tou all recollect the reception given to this declaration 
of onr Lord, and tbe reply, " "We were never in bondage to 
aa^ man." The Jews did not take bu words in the sense 
he meant; — but let tbe sentence be taken in their own 
sense, and a more aJ)Burd reaction of pride ia not easy to be 
imagined — " Were never in bondage to any man I" What ! 
bad they not tbe Eoman governor, with a division of the 
imperial guards, in their metropolis f They retained, in- 
deed, a little of tbe show of a monarchy, — a king by 
sufferance, over a people tributary to a foreign power ; but 
of BO little account was this government of their own, that 
in the Mraignment of our Lord, bis claim to be " King of 
the Jews," was alleged not as in contravention to the righte 
of Herod but of Ctesar. 

But our Lord was speaking of a far different kind of 
bondage and emancipation ; a matter affecting all mankind, 
after all tbe CssarB are dead, and the Boman empire ia 
iallen. Aild in tbie iar more important view of men's 
condition, it ia striking to observe how much pride of free- 
dom there may be amidst the profoundest slavery. This 
ia exempMed in multitudes of tbe citizens of any state 
politicaUy free ; they shall be seen exhibiting, a proud con- 
Bciousness of this priviiege (each one is lord of himself), 
£ 2 
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with the utmoBt contempt and Bcom of the people of those 
nationa where all ate subject to the will of one or a few. 
Now very far be it from ub to imderTalue political liberty — 
a right of human nature, a thing without which no people 
can ever rise high in wisdom, virtue, and happinees. But 
at the same time, contemplate in another light, any such 
free nation existing, or that ever did exist, — how many of 
the people, elated with this proud distinction, stand exposed 
to your view as tlaoet, in a sense they little think of I 
Many in subjection to their appetites ; many to the most 
foolish, many to the most vicious passions. Now to them 
what an inconsiderable good is their pohtical liberty, as 
compared with the evil of this slavery ! and yet, amidst it 
all, there is the self-complacency, the pride, the boastiag of 
freedom ! 

Take another exemplification. A high-spirited man in 
very independent circumstances, with confidence and self- 
sufficiency conspicuous on bis front; in numberless cases 
he can and will do as he pleases-, he has the means of 
commanding deference and obsequiousness, defi» and 
spurns interference and opposition ; and says " I am fi«e ! " 
For all this, perhaps, he is but the stronger slave. All the 
while, his whole mind and moral being may he utterly ser- 
vile to some evil passion, some corrupt purpose, some.viun 
interest, some tyrannic habit. 

We might specify one more exemplification, namely, the 
pride of free-thinking, curled to the extent of rejecting 
revealed religion. Here, indeed, the man will perhaps say 
that he verifies the text ; the troth has made him free ; he 
has quite impartially and in the soundest exercise of reason, 
satisfied himself that there is no divine revelation, and that 
there wanted none ; that that which claims to be acknow- 
ledged such, and the whole history concerning it, are a 
most wicked imposition on mankind; that the recorded 
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miracles are a fabncatioa of lies; that the little good there - 
is mixed up in the impoatuje was well known or attainable 
without it ; that the judgment to come, and heaven and 
hell, are idle fictions ; that immortahty, and indeed a future 
state at all, are matters of such mere conjecture, and bo 
like poetical fancies, as not to he worth aerioualy taking 
into calculation in the scheme of this short life ; . and a 
hundred other things his reason has achieved. And upon 
this, he has a proud sense of freedom from vulgar delusion ! 
Now a Christian judges all this to be a most signal prostra- 
tion and slaTery of the man's reason ; hut let that pass ; 
allow him to say, " I am free ;" yet we might turn upon 
him and say, " Kay, but are yon really free, in your own 
sense? haTC you never any dread of being left alone to your 
own reflections ? have you never any dark and terrifying 
intimations speaking to your soul ? if you happened to be 
reminded of the solemn dying expressions of a parent or 
friend, are you ' free ?' If you hear of, or witness, the last 
scene of one of the same class of ^eemen dying with inex- 
pressible horror, are you 'freeP' tf any illneaa should 
attack yourself, and suggest the aiarming idea of death, are 
you ' free ?' No ; you are in reality not ' made free,' even 
in your own sense. But even supposing that you vrere, it 
would in another sense be hut slavery. Tou would be 
suirendered, as if bound hand and foot, to all that ia most 
pernicious to man. Tou would be just so much the more 
at the command of every temptation to sin ; just bo much 
the more completely a slave to any favourite vice ; — a vice, 
perhaps, most destructive of present welfare. Tou would 
be juat BO much more at the mercy and the sport of the 
frivolous and the profligate. And this is your proud free- 
dom!" Thus the most wretched of slaves are beguiled by a 
self-aasnrance of being free 1 

A grand primary thing that truth has to do in this world 
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is, to expose to men their real eituation as enBlaved. And 
if both for this preliminaiy work, and for the whole great 
process of breaking tip the bondage of the human epiiit, 
truth, or "the truth," be the proper agent or instrument, 
what an immense work there is for it to do 1 For, are we 
not aurrounded by a world of slaves F applpng the term in 
the intellectual, moral, and reHgioiis sense. If we asked it 
in the political sense, the question would be its own obrioua 
answer ; hnt we are asiiig it in the sense in which it 
expresses a still much greater calamity. 

The mass of mankind are enslaved. The cool, sagacious, 
philosophic observer thinks so. — The devout Christian ob- 
server thinks so. — The illuminated dying estimator thinks 
so. And all the real friends of our race would unite to 
implore that the truth might come to perform its mighty 
work ; or in other words, that the glorious Agent of human 
deliverance, the Son of God, would come and accompliali 
that work by means of " the truth." 

But why is truth so peculiarly the thing to work the 
deliverance from that tyranny by which the spirits of men 
are held enslaved P Evidently because a very material part 
of the strength of that which enslaves them consists in 
ignorance and error, to which truth is the opposite. If we 
would form a notion quite compreBensive of what may be 
regarded as placing and keeping men's minds in an enslaved 
state, we should include ignorance and all error through 
which they receive injury, together with all perversion in the 
paBaions, and all that perverts ihem. Now against all this 
in its full breadth, truth, universal truth, is opposed ; and 
the effectual application of truth would counteract and 
reverse it all. But this would be far too wide a sub- 
ject. 

Our Lord was speaking of what divint truth would do; 
and especially the evangelic part of it. It would make them 
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free in thoae points wherein their bondage is their gieateat 
calamity. 

" Previously to adTerting to a few of those most important 
points, we may obseire, that there are some things wherein 
the truth merely, the truth simply admitted in the undei> 
standing, goes far towards effecting the emancipation; 
things where the chief strength of the enslaTement is in a 
delusion on the judgment. Some such things have happily 
left ns, as a nation, in a great measure free. It would not 
' be impertinent to specify here (for it was an evil bearing 
mischievonaly on religion) that faith in judicial aatrology, 
which bound and oppressed the minds of many of our ances- 
tors. It interfered fatally with the right notions and feel- 
ings respecting the government of divine providence, yet 
held a strong and gloomy dominion in multitudes of ininda, 
in ages not far remote; and not tbe vulgar only, hut 
some of the thinking and learned, and even some that 
professed to revere the true religion. Now this gloomy 
tyranny had nearly its whole strength in the belief of its 
slarea, and therefore could not survive the belief that the 
heavenly bodies had a power of good and evil over human 
a&irs; and therefore under the operation of increasing 
general knowledge, and of direct science, it has been 
annihilated. 

We may add another example in idolatry, in its grosser 
forms. Let men simply admit into their understandings 
the truth that the objects in surrounding nature, or the ' 
figures themselves have made of metal, stone, wood, or clay, 
are no gods, and there is an end of the idolatry ! It may 
at the same time be the fact that even this simple intel- 
lectual conviction has seldom been effected but through the 
intervention of tbe true religion. In the case again of the 
popish superstitions, let the mere truth become apparent to 
men's understanding, let them become convinced in opinion 
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that such and such practices are erroneous, and they will so 
far be " made free." (Becount a few points.) 

It is very true with respect to such things as have heen 
hero specified, that it was a matter of veij great and tedioos 
difficulty to obtain the admission of the truth into men's 
understanding. So implicated aj>d combined had the de- 
lusions become with their passions, habits, interests, and 
institutions. But still, as soon as the truth really was 
admitted the thing was done. It is true enough that these 
forms of tyranny under which men's minds have been 
enslaved, came to attain their dominion over ^.jo under- 
standing through an operation on the passions, interests, or 
&ncy, while the reason was dark, feeble, and submissive. 
But they could never have established their dominion with- 
out beguiling the judgment, without possessing themselves 
of the reason of man, such as it was ; and after U was unbe- 
guiled, these things had not in them that which could still 
and, by another power, hold tiie mind a slave. 

But though men's minds should, through the power (£ 
truth, enjoy a full freedom from all such modes of slavery 
as these, there are other ways in which it 'may be most 
deplorably held in chiuns. What b it hut a sad captivity 
if there be something that fixes the soul in alienation from 
Ood P And even thus it is, by the corrupt state of our 
uatnre. The Bible says so, a hundred times over ; but if 
it did not, there is the evident matter of fact. The mind 
naturally does not love Gtod. It does not love to think of 
him ; it turns away fri>m the unwelcome subject ; it does 
not love to perceive and acknowledge his presence in all 
places and times. It does not seek communication with 
him. It does not find nor seek its happiness in pleasing 
him. It revolts from his vrill and commands. It has not 
the least wish to go to a world, where it might have a fuller 
manifestation of him, and be more intimately in communion 
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with him. But all this would be the gloriouB going out, if 
we may ao expresH it, of the soul toward its supreme good ; 
toward its perfection; its noblest exercise, its divineHt 
felicity, the verifieation of its liberty ! But thea there is 
something that malignantly holds it back, anJ presses and 
degrades it down. And what a dreadful bondage is that ! 
How ineipreBsibly desirable is something to " make it free !" 
It is " the truth " that must " make it free." 

But here the case is not as in those fomiB of mental 
bondage .we specified before. The truth merely admitted in 
the imderstanding, however distinctly and decidedly, will 
uot sufGce. Without it, certainly, nothing can be done, but 
alone it will leave the great work unefiected. The truth 
appropriate to the purpose must be that God is transcend- 
ently worthy of all love and devotion — the infinite perfection 
of all excellences united — and that it is the happiness, as 
well as duty of his rational creatures, to he devoted to him 
in adoration, affection, and willing obedience. Well ! these 
truths may be presented to the understanding with lumi- 
nous evidence ; it may see that the evidence is decisive, and 
that is to admit conviction. But still, the moral part of the 
Boul, the affections, the will, may not come into the assent ; 
the moral part is held still under a malignant and adverse 
dominion; the aoul therefore is not "made free." Ajid 
here is the grand and urgent occasion for the Spirit of God 
to work, — to transfuse a new and redeeming principle 
through the moral being, and then the man is free 1 The freed 
spirit feels that a hateful, direful enchantment is broken, 
and flies to its God. 

Again, the love of sin is a miserable and dreadful en- 
slavement. Suppose a man bound by some strong coereion 
in a servile connexion with a malignant hut specious lord 
who sets him to one occupation and another, with a mockery 
of making it delightful at first, but still turning it into 
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puaful dnidger^ : showing Mm dainties, letting him taate 
and then snatching them away, or mingling something 
bitter and nauseous ; smiling aai acting the villmn ; over- 
ruling and frustrating him in any design or attempt at 
escape' ; subjecting him to still greater grievances the longer 
he remains ; and at length reducing him to utter degrada- 
tion and contempt ! This is but a &int simile for the 
slavery o sin. It w a wretched bondage. It lets not the 
man hare any command of himself. It pleases him, hut as 
by way of holding him fast to plague him. And after it 
p eases him less, through loss of novelty and a less lively 
relish, it seems to retain a still firmer hold of him. Sow 
much of " the truth" is forced on him by his own wretched 
experience, in vain ! Still " the truth" is the grand mean 
for his rescue. But not the mere dry admission of it in his 
understanding J for that may be, and bis chains be on him 
still. He may, in this sense, " hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness." There must be the agency of the Spirit of God, 
making an irresistible application of the truth, making it^ 
through 1^ his moral being ; creating an aversion to the 
very nature of sin, as well as a horror of ita consequences ; 
and then what a glorious emancipation ! To behold the 
legion of the former tyrants prostrate, and the chief 
•monster (the great besetting ain) as if struck with heaven's 
lightning ! 

We might again name the old topic, the predominant . 
love of this world. It were endless to dilate on this, re- 
garded in the light of a sad slaveiy, and why so, but that 
the proofs and modes are endless P But take the plain 
comprehensive idea, an immortal spirit so set upon that which 
can be nothing to it longer than the lapse of a few fleeting 
years, as to disregard and lose the happiness of eternity ! 
In this there is so much truth habitually trifled with, that 
the liberation is a most mighty work for the truth to ao- 
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compliBh. It ia for the Divine Spirit to present and keep 
the two objects manifest before tte mind in their atupendouB 
contrast, and at tlie same time to impart a new principle 
of preference ; without this latter, the mind would only be 
orerpowered by that contrast j its real taste might remain 
the same. 

One other form of bondage, for the truth to deliver from, 
is often spoken of in the T4'ew Testament, namely, that 
which some thoaghtfid, conscientious, anxious minds suffer, 
in not having come clearly off from the grouad of the divine 
law as that of their aeceptance with God. They attribute 
great imporbmee and value, and some undefined degree of 
efficacy, to both the sacrifice and the righteousness of 
Christ. But still as Grod's government and judgment are 
constituted upon his perfect and eternal law, that con- 
tinually comes in upon them, and presents its menaces and 
its terrors. And well might they be terrified, even to ntter 
despair, if this were the ground of their acceptance with 
God. But here comes in the evengelic truth which 
declares as totally removed off this ground for justifi- 
cation and salvation, because on it salvation is plainly and 
absolutely impossible. "The truth" declares a new and 
extraordinary economy, in which it is appointed that the 
Mediator's merit is all-sufficient and alone. And this is to 
be laid hold of, and relied upon by faith ; thus a glorious 
freedom will be effected. 

lastly, there is the bondage of the fear of death. This 
bondage needs no illustration. Look at the general feel- 
ings of mankind; let each reflect on his own I But imagine 
these feelings substantially reversed. Is not that a sublime 
freedom P The ChnBtian truth and He that brought it 
from heaven, came to confer this freedom. Combine in 
thought all these kinds of freedom, and think whether we 
shall be content to Mve in miserable captivi^l Think 
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whether it be poBsible for our being to be thrown mora 
completely away, than by a stupid iadiff^nce, or a pro- 
tracted delay in regard ta the attainm^tt of so diriae a 
delirerance ! 

3hrch 25, 1S22. 
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JXBEHIAH iv. 14. 

"Soto long *hall thy vain thouyhU lodge withm tkeeT" 

Thxbh are some of our dutieH which are occasional and 
temporaiy; there ia, in a strict sense, a "time for tbem," a 
time marked out from otlier time. But there are some 
vhich are habitual and coutianal ; so that when they are 
thought of, it is alwajrs, " now ia the time." 

Now it 18 not implied that any duty is unimportant, any 
precept insignificant, when we say that there is a peculiarly 
great importance in those duties which are habitual and 
continual. Yet it would appear that actually less import- 
ance IB attacked, in general apprehension, to the continual 
than to what may bo called the temporary duties. 

In a case of this latter class (the temporary duties) a 
great deal of importance may seem to be collected into one 
particular time, and one particular portion of conduct. 
This particular matter of duty may be such, that there is an 
extremely obvious good or evil involyed in performing or 
neglecting it; in doing it well or ill ; in doing it or the 
reverse. There is the immediate threatening of bad conse- 
quences ; — the divine displeasure and a weight of guilt ; — 
perhaps disgrace in society. 

'Whereas, in a matter of the other class (the continual 
duties), the duty seems (so to speak) to be thinly diffused 
over a very wide space, and to be of great and special 
importance nowhere. The obligation is not peculiarly 
strong here, nor there, this hour or the next. The guilt of 
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neglecting it at any one time is but as a particle. There- 
fore the accumulation of guilt ie insensible and imalanning ; 
each little portion passee and vanishes away, and is too 
slight to leave a legible trace on the conscience j bo that 
the innumerable BmaU portions are never felt aa collected 
into the great sum. 

The kind of evil reproached in our teit comes too much 
under this latter dessriptioo. The habit of vanity in the 
thought* may prevail in many persona who would be 
appalled at the aspect of one great substantial sin, and are - 
not found neglecting the chief obvious, practice duties of 
external life. They may little suspect how much duty they 
are neglecting, or how much guilt they are contracting. 
They go quietly to repose each night, and hardly recollect 
to ask for its pardon. Tet a month, a year, or many years, 
of vun thoughts I in a being preparing for an eternity of 
seriousness and thought! — it is truly an awful account! 
Tet with many this stands for little in comparison with 
some one or two very wrong external actions. It were, it 
is true, too vague and fanciful a Itind of calculation to pre- 
tend to assign the proportion between any given measure of 
sin in external action, and a long succession of vain 
thoughts ; but it is quite certain that we are all liable to 
underrate the guilt of the latter. It may therefore be use- 
ful to give a little serious consideration to this subject. 

But we may first observe, what a mighty amount of 
thinMug there is in human spirits that does not come under 
the censure of the text. And do we say this in congratu- 
lation of our race P "So I It is little cause for satisfaction 
that a criminal stands unaccused of one degree of guilt 
because it is a deeper guilt that is imputed. The enithet 
"vain," in its strict acceptation, implies something ti^fling 
[S^X. — ligli' — insignificant — empty. It is therefore not the 
[^jJ proper description of teie&ed thoughts. For example. 
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impious tbougbta respecting the divine Being ; — ^thoughta 
formed in the spirit of diaapproval, averBion and rebellion ; 
— thoughtfl of malignity ; — thinking, in order to indulge 
malevolent dispositions, rancour, revenge; — thinking how 
to give effect to these dispositions, purposes, devices, 
schemes, expedients ; — thoughts intent on wickedness of 
any kind ; dwelling on it with complacency and preference ; 
puTBoing it in desire, intention, and project. Such thoughts 
are of too aggravated evil to be oalled " vain" thoughts. 
Tbej are not trivial, idle actions of the mind, but often 
strong and gra^e ones ; tending powerfelly to an effect. 

And but consider, how much of thti order of thinking 
there is in human minds! So that it looks like a quite 
minor vision of evils when we tnm to the view of the mere 
vanities of the mind. But how striking the reflection, that 
it looks 80 only by eOmparison with something so much 
worse that there is in human spirits ! 

Thus, if a good man had been compelled to sojourn awhile 
among the most atrocious of mankind, cruel savages rioting 
in blood and the infliction of tortures (as in Dahom^, 
Mexico, Ashantee) ; o? pirates, desperadoes, and murderers, 
and at last escaped into the socdety of Mvolous, vain 
triflers ; by force of comparison this 'might seem almost like 
innocence and goodness; till he recollected his rules of 
judgment and said, " But fhix, too, is bad." 

So we see how the case is with the moral state of man I 
Tou may fix upon an evil, and by the application of rules 
rational and divine, see that it is absolutely a great one. 
But going deeper, you may reduce it to seem- as if it were 
but a slight one, by comparison with somethiug else which 
you find in man. Thus vain thoughts, compared wiUi 
vicious polluted thoughts, malignant thoughts, and blaa- 
phemous thoughts. Oh, the depth to which the investig^ 
bon and the censure may descend ! 
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"We can easOy picture to our minda some large neglected 
mansion in a foreign wildemesB j the upper apartments in 
possession of awarms of disgneting insects ; — the lower ones 
the haunt of savage beaets -j — but the lowest, the subteira* 
neons ones, the retreat of serpents, and every loathsome 
living form of the most deadly venom. 

With respect to the jurisdiction of the thoughts, it ia 
an unfayonrable circumstance that the man is committed 
wholly to himself, without external restraint or interference. 
(Putting ont of view the divine inspection.) Hia thoughts 
ttce hia own ; they are within a protecting cover ; for them 
he is not exposed to be censured and made ashamed by the 
inspectors of hia outward conduct; often he wouid he bo 
ashamed, if such a thing could happen as a sudden mental 
transparency. Under this protection and exemption, it 
is quite certain that if he shall not exercise a careful 
government over his thoughts in the fear of God, they will 
run to vanity, at the least. It is their easiest operation ; it 
is their mere animal play : they hate to carry a weight, ex- 
cept when the passions lay it on. A man may too well 
verify this by a very little reflective attention. 

Observe next, that if the thoughts are left unrestrained 
to commit foUy, they Will commit an immensity of it. In 
this hind of activity, the thinking power is never tired nor 
exhausted. Think of the rapidity of the train I how sure it 
is that another, and stiU another, will instantly come ! 
Think of the endless evolutions, the never^ieasing sport, 
the confiised multiplicity! Never stagnant pool was more 
prolific of flies,, nor the swarm about it more wild and 
worthless ! But what a wretched running to waste ot the 
thinking principle! " M<m long akall thy earn thought* 
lodge wilhm thee?" 

We may describe them a little more particularly, and m 
detaiL 
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i. Those thoughts are "Tain" from which we do not, and 
cannot, reap any good ; auppoaing them not of the directly 
noxiouB kind. If there be any kind of action hy which we 
Bhould get some good, it is that of our thinking spirit. 
Well; let a man take a survey over the course of hia 
thoughts for a certidn time past ; we will say, his thoughts 
in those parts of his time in whicli his thinking has not 
been intently and necessarily employed on his indispenst- 
ble worldly affairs. Let him by a strong act of mind 
collect the long-departed train into one view, not by detail 
and enumeration — no indeed! but by a comprehensive 
estimate ; and then say " What good P" " Have they given 
and left me anything vrorth having? what? Have they 
made me any wiser P wherein P What portion of previous 
ignorance have they cleared away F In what point is my 
judgment rectified ? What good purpose have they fixed 
or forwarded ? — What one thing that was wrong has been 
corrected P or even more clearly seen how to be corrected ? 
Is it, can it be, the fact, that all that succession passed me but 
as the Lghta and shadows of an April day F or as the insects 
that have flown past me in the air ? While ten thousand or a 
hundred thousand ideas have passed my mind, might Z really 
as well have had none P" To use an humble phrase, what has 
he got to show for it all P He has kept his mind open to 
entertain all these passing visitants ; they have occupied his 
Acuities, and consumed his time. Wbat! have they all 
gone away and paid him nothing P Let him see how many, 
or whether any, of that vast number are now retained by 
him, as valuable additions to the mental store. Whether 
there be any grains of gold-dust deposited by the stream 
that has carried down so many millions of particles of mud P 
Does be even, think there were many of the train that he 
could wish could be brought back and permanently re- 
tajned P But what should he think of his thoughts, and of 
VOL. I. T 
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the mind that has Buffeped itself to be bo employed, if the 
case he such that he can be content the mTriada of them 
are gone into ohHrion ! 

II. Again, those thoughts are likely to be of the "v(un" 
character, which cannot associate in any agreement, with 
useful and valuable ones. Does a man perceive in himself 
that if serious useful thoughts happen to be suggested, 
there is a great tribe within and in possession, that know 
nothing of these uncouth intruders, except that they are 
enemies ; that can do nothing in. conjunction with them, 
but, on the contrary, resist and overpower them, and divert 
hiin away from attending to themP What manner of 
thoughts can these be ? It were a good esperiment if a 
person in the midst of a heedless comrse of thoughts would 
suddenly turn to some serious important subject. See 
what sensation is produced among them ! la it that which 
woidd be produced by the sudden entrance of a wise and 
venerable .man among a company of frothy triflere ? Then 
what kind of thoughts are they P 

ill. Those are " vain thoughts" which it is found ab- 
solutely necessary to drive and keep out in order to attend 
to any serious matter to good purpose; and, imhappily, 
often as difficult as it is necessary. Have you never es- 
perienced this neceasity and this difficulty ? Yoq have, 
perhaps, determined and attempted to apply the whole" 
mind's attention to some important matter. But yon 
found yourself like a man sitting down to study in a room 
filled with a moving, talking, laughing crowd. Is it any 
better to have such a crowd and confusion within the mind 
itself, than outside ? But you resolutely and indignantly 
tried again. But again this mental mob has forced its way 
in ; Burrounded you ; baffled you ; mocked you ; distracted 
you! A person in such plight might he told ; " Tou should 
not so long have suffered ' vain thoughts' to ' lodge' within 
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you, that they made the mind, as it were, their own proper 
abode !" 

IV. An obvious description of vain thougbte is, thoughts 
dwelling largely and habitually on trifling things. Many 
persons are in a measure sared from this (no thanks to 
their better will) by the pressure of indispensable business 
in practical life. But so far as the mind is left to its free- 
dom, there is a sad propensity to waste itself on trifles ; and 
what an infinity of tbem to waste itself among ! All the 
frivolous cares about personal display ! all the idle nothings 
of jaahion and routine ! all the Tsnities of amusement I all 
the bubble incidents on the stream of society ! the endless 
dance of atoms through the whole air of the moral world ! 
The mind that will give its thoughts away to these, alas for 
its destiny ! "Would that some stem alarming voice might 
often break in upon such thoughts with, " What is all this 
to thee F hast thou nothing else to t hink of before thou 
shalt die and appear before &od P 

V. " Vain" are the thoughts that are habituaUy dwelling 
on trifling subjects, but still more so, if possible, those that 
trifle with important ones. Great things may be thought 
of in a light careless way, with no sense of their im- 
portance ; or merely as matters of curiosity and speculation; 
or merely to throw them into forms of amusing or ludicrous 
fancy. Ton have seen sometimea on the surface of water, 
when rippled by the breeze — you have seen the sun or the 
stars reflected in a play of shivered, distorted, fantastic 
lights. It is so that some vain minds receive the grandest 
and even most solemn subjects. But let tbem be warned 
that there is no transition more tremendous, than that from 
being amused with the most important objects to the state 
of feeling that insulted importance avenged. 

VI. Another characteristic of vanity in the thoughts is, 
their not remaining with any contiuance on a siAject ; 

F 2 
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their fickleoesH. If eoffered, they will fltart from point to 
point, with Ysry many remoTes within a few momenta ; u 
if they were alraid of growing to a. sul^ect, and remaining 
fast for ever ; or aa if afraid of finding any good in a thing 
to make it worth while to remain a few moments in the 
contemplation of it. It is infinitely beyond all calcniatiott 
or prophecy where the thought shall be fire minutes hence, 
unleBS there be some very faTourite topic ; and then from 
the remotest subject it skill in the twinkling of an eye darC 
upon that. "With this exception, there is no tenacity of 
an object. In this ungovemed state, ani/ thing can take 
away the thought from any thing. There is nothing so 
great that it might touch upon, that there is any thing too 
little to draw it away. One thonght therefore is of no use 
for leading profitably to another. There is no regulated 
connexion and dependence in the train; no rational links; 
no progresBive steps; no leading to an ultimate object. 
All this vanity there wiU be in the thoughts,, when the 
course of them is left quite open and free to casualty ; when 
nothing is avoided, repelled, or selected. 

Vil. But there are vanities of thought of a less fickle 
character. As when the mind has some specially favourite 
trifle ; some cherished idolized toy ; some enchanting pai> 
tide of this world's dust; some little purpose to be effected, 
which has grown interesting only by the habit of thinking 
of it. There is many a mind thus seized upon, and lasci- 
nated by some one trifling object — trifling in all but its 
power of thus possessing itself of a human soul ! That 
captivated aonl has gradually magnified it into a thing of 
commanding interest ; and constantly makes its way to it 
in thought, through whatever multitude of other things, 
amallor great. Insomuch that at length all things strangely 
aeem to lead or point to it. If the man could suddenly 
become a dear-sighted self-observer, he would be amazed to 
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perceive the almost uTeaistiblB tendeucj of bie tboughte 
And wherefore ? Let hira soberlj make out to himself, 
irbat mine ofweolth, what reservoir of felicity, what principle 
of divinitf^, there can be enclosed within that trifle ! And 
suppose divine wisdom to come in upon him, and he would 
execrate this vanity of his thoughts. And the principle, 
the spell of this captivatiou, what should he call it but the 
moffttetitm of Satan. 

YIII- Partly like this is that vanity of which many have 
to accuse their thoughts, in relation to things perhaps not 
exactly of the frivolous class, and that justly claim a measure 
of thought ; namely, the tendency to return to them con- 
tinuall;^, when it is sensibly evident that the thinking more 
of them can be of no advantage. The thought goes again 
just in the very same track, and the same length ; nor 
expects to do any more. It m^es the same enumeration 
of things, the same comparison, the same calculation. A 
person perhaps repeats within himself twenty times over 
what he has said in some particular case, or heard, or done ; 
he measures fifty times over the probable distance of time 
to some wished for future event, when he knows that 
nothing on earth is more useless, 

IX. This will often be accompanied by another mode ot 
vain thought, that of allowing the mind to dwell on fancies, 
of how things might he, or might have been ; when the plidn 
reality of how they are and mutt he, is before us. 

X. Finally, a wide and aggravated charge of vain thooght 
&lls upon men's notions and schenungs of worldly felicity. 
The evil attending and restdting from all this might be 
exposed as a distinct additional topic of illustration ; but it 
must iu a measure be evident in the mere description of 
these vanities of the thoughts. 

Some suggestions of a corrective discipline, however, we 
did intend to have made. If we may assume that it is a 
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subject as acceptable,' as it is plainly important, it might be 
n good use of our moments on the next occasion to direct 
our thoughts to that Bubjecti But the great point is, that 
we be desirous, iu good earnest, to have so pemtciouB an 
evil corrected; that our thiuking and immortal apirita, 
which should he temples of the Most High, may not be the 
degraded recesses of every vanity with which his Spirit 
cannot dwell. 

A^ itk, 1&22. 
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conaBCTiTEs or Tils' thoughts. 

Jebemiah iv. 14. 

" Sow long ghall thy vain thought* lodge unthin thee f" 

The former discouTBe on this text was chieflj a represent- 
ation of matter of fact. It waa an attempt to describe thof 
plague of vain thoughts, a mental grievance bearing really 
no BEiftll analogy to one or two of the plaguea of Egypt. 
The description was in too many particulars to allow of any 
attempt at recapitulation. "With all their varietiea, however, 
and compass, and mischief, they stand as but one clagg of 
the evil thoughts by which the human mind is infested, that 
of the trifling, empty, impertinent, volatile, useless — as 
distinguishable irom vicious or polluted thoughts, malignaot 
thoughts, and thoughts directly impious. 

The evil, the sin and pemiciousness of vain thoughts, 
could not but be manifest in a mere description of them, 
if at all adequately given. Such a description would neces- 
sarily display, as a miserable thing, the waste of the activity 
of the thinking principle. Consider, that we have need of 
a profitable use of all thi-i, and are kept poor by the waste ; 
we cannot afford it. The sun may waste an immense pro- 
portion of hia beams — the clouds of their showers^but 
ikete can be spared ; there is an infinite opulence still, for 
all the indispensable purposes of nature. It is not so with 
our thinking faculty. The most saving use of our thinking 
power will but imperfectly suffice for the knowledge, sound 
judgment, and wisdom which are so very necessary for ua. 
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It ie wretched, then, that this precioue thing, the activity 
of our thinking spirit, should run to utter waste. It is as 
if the fine element hy means of which your city is now 
lighted should be eufered to expire into the air without 
being kindled into light. 

Again, this vanity of the thoughts puts ug practically out 
of the relation we are placed in to the highest objects and 
, interests. We are placed in a- relation to God — Christ — a 
future world — to an infinite interest. Now how is this 
relation to be recognized, to he practically realized to our 
minds ? how can it be, but by ihovght of an appropriate 
kind P The sensible connexion of the mind with those 
great objects, its contact with them, must be by means of 
there being in it ideas of those objects, ideas in a degree 
corresponding to their greatness. Certainly, not ideas 
alone, when we are speaking of a saving und happy con- 
nexion with divine objects, but at all events, ideat. "Nttw 
how . are these important and solemn ideas to have any 
occupancy and hold of the mind when it is flUed and dissi- 
pated with all the vanities of thought P they cannot abide 
on the mind, nor come to it in such a state. It is, as when, 
in some regions, a swarm of locusts fills the air, so as to 
exclude the sun, at once intercepting the light of heaven, 
and devouring what it should shine on. Thus by ill-regu- 
lated thought we are defrauded of what is the supreme 
value of thought. We amuse ourselves with 'the flying 
chaff, careless of the precious grain. 

And then, if we advert to the important matters of prac- 
tical duty, it is instantly seen how ill vain thoughts will 
serve us there. To note but one, the duty of imparting 
instruction, the social promotion of wisdom. What will 
ten thousand of these trifling volatile thoughts come to, for 
explaining any subject, disentangling any perplexity, recti- 
lying any fiilse notion, enforcing any argument, maintaining 
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any trutli ? It is in rain that the moa glances, in recollec- 
tion and research, through all the idle crowd of his ideas 
for anything to amil him. It were like bringing straws, 
and leaves, and feathers to meet an accompt where silver 
and gold toe required. Such a person feela an inability to 
concentrate hia thoughts to a purpose of social wisdom, 
when there is a particular occasion to do so, and an extreme 
repugnance to make the attempt. In consequence, the 
communications of social life will contribute little to im- 
provement ; they will be dissipated among trifling topics ; 
they will be shallow and unprofitable on important ones ; 
they will tend to run quite into levity and folly. ' 

Kow if we endeavour to survey in one coUective view 
the modes and charactera of this evil habit, and its eflecta, 
we behold something utterly unsuited to the condition of 
the immortal spirit on earth, and fatally at variance with its 
high destiny. It is here under a great and solemn appoint* 
ment, advancing into a life of the same duration as that of 
its Creator. And a prevailing vanity of thought is a 
flagrant inconsistency with the nature and obligations of 
this awful predicament. Here is a destination to the 
magnitude of which the greatest thoughts of the highest 
created being are inadequate — and a prevailing manner of 
thinking but joat worthy — hardly worthy — of a creature 
whose utmost scope of interest should be to amuse away a 
few years on earth, and then sink in the dust wholly and 
for ever! 

Now if we are conscious that this vanity of the thoughts 
is an evil besetting us, shall we not be earnestly desirous 
that it may be counteracted ? K we are, we shall be well 
disposed to the consideration of anything that may con- 
tribute to the remedy of so great an evil. Our present 
business is to ofler a few suggestions to this purpose. 

But, in the flrst place, we are to beware of imagining;, 
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that for such aa evil, there can be any discipliae exclusively 
specific and peculiar ; any discipliae that akould treat the 
malady as a circumstance only of the state of the mind, 
separable from its general condition ; as in the healing art 
there are what they call topical complaints, and their appro- 
priate applications. 

It is indeed Belf-evideat that the habitual quality of the 
thoughts will correspond to the general atate of the mind. 
Just left to themselves, to arise and act spontaneously, they 
would express the very state of the soul, its inclinations, 
perversions, ignorance, or any better quality there may be 
in it. So that if the involuntary thoughts could hut strike 
against a mirror, a man might see bia mental image. 

Therefore no corrective discipline for the thoughts can be 
effectual that does not apply to the substantial, habitual 
etat« of the mind. If there were a spot of marshy ground, 
which exhaled offensive vapours, it would be ridiculous to 
think of expedients to be used in the air above it, fumiga- 
tions, or any such thing ; the ground itself must be drained 
and reclaimed. And as to the correction of the mental vice 
in question, how evident it is that it is not to be a thing to 
operate solely on the thoughts themselves (rejecting, re- 
pelling, substituting, &c.), but to operate too, and primarily, 
on that in the mind which causes their prevalence. The 
passions and affections are grand sources of thoughts,— 
they, therefore, are to be in a rectified state not tending to 
produce vain thoughts. The subjects most largely occupy- 
ing the mind, "moat effectually "lodged" in it — the meaaure 
of valuable knowledge — will have a great effect on even the 
involuntary thoughts. It is requisite the mind be in a 
settled state, not essentially tending to vein thoughts ; and 
that there be strong fixed principles adverse t« them, so 
that the cafe shall be, "I hate vain thoughts." (Paalm 
. 113,) 
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"We Bhoiild tere in passing, mark 8 distinction- The evU 
in question may be seen reversed in a special and partial 
sense. — In some one capacity a man may be. in a great 
measure freed or exempted from the trifiing, empty, volatile 
class of ideas. For instance, a man of science, vigorously 
disciplined to think, so that few of his ideas absolutely run 
to waste; or a man of learning; or a man of arduous 
Torldly enterprise. Now this is great and admirable, re- 
garded simply in an intellectual view ; viewed apart from 
moral and religious references. The defect may be that his 
object is fiitally limited and exclusive ; that he leaves out 
the most important of all duties and interests of an im- 
mortal being, and trifles with them. 

In our exhortation against the vanities of thought, we 
are regarding man in his general whole capacity, as related 
to this world and the nest. And we want him to acquire 
some measure of such a well-ordered habit of thought as 
directed to all his concerns. In other words, that as a 
Christian, he should be such, in the discipline of his think- 
ing, as some men are in capacity of worldly schemers, op 
scholars, or philosophers. 

And now, having insisted on it as the primary point, that 
the substantial state of the mind must be ciu-ed of vanity, 
in order to the radical correction of vain thoughts, and 
always keeping this in remembrance, can we suggest any 
particular expedients of a discipline against vain thoughts P 
We must not for a moment fancy there are any eipedients 
that can avail independently of retohite exertion. There is 
no dexterous device to obviate an evil arising fiora a habitual 
propensity of the mind ; especiaUy when it is added that a 
habitual propensity will have been in some degree habitually 
indulged. There is no mental wand of enchantment at the 
waving of which the infesting awarm shall suddenly die, 
and the grievance oease. They will but make sport of tmy 
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nagle act or signal for Bcarmg them away, that is not part 
of a regular, determined, syBtematic hostility. But aa parts 
and expedients in such a regular perBerering discipline, we 
might surest a few things serriceable to the purpose. 

Tor instance, itmight be a beneficial thisg to have certtun 
specified aubjecta, of serioue interest, to turn to when 
thought is beginning to be dissipated into these vanities ; 
certain subjects might be selected and fixed expressly tc^ 
this purpose. This might be something n^irer, as it were, 
to serve to the purpose, than the merely being sensible that 
there are many important subjects to which I miyht torn 
my attention. There is a grand assemblage to select from. 
Jjid, by the way, what a reflection here on the folly and 
guilt of an indulged vanity of thought ! General important 
truth offers many : choose any one. The memoiy of 
matters of feet. Suppose the recollection of a perilous 
situation and providential interposition. Or the remem- 
brance of a dying scene. Therb is possibly in the room, 
the picture of a dead friend. Conscience offers subjects of 
thought ; for example, the record of what a mtm judges to 
have been his greatett tin ! If turning hia mind to meet 
this dark aspect, will not check and suspend the vain 
career, ebould he not be alarmed at such a power as the 
vanity has over his mind i Should not even this very alarm 
be strong enough to produce the desired effect P 

Another very simple and obvious expedient would be, for 
the person to make a sodden charge of guilt on his mind, 
when the vain thoughts are prevailing; that ia, the guilt of 
being so surrendered to them. And let that charge be 
accompanied and enforced by the thought " Qod teet!" 
Just as one has seen sometimes the levity of talk 
interrupted by an unexpected flash of lightning and clap of 
thunder. If a man has not left bim enough of conscience 
and right will to do so simple a thing as this, what a 
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pernicious effect he may perceive that his vanity of thought 
has hadt that it has subdued him, recouciled him to its 
indulgence ! If to do thia is of no avail, what should he 
think then f 

Again, when it ia in solitude that a man feels this 
plague infeating hia mind (and it ia then that he ia ' 
especially liable to it), it were well to have recourse to a 
direct act of devotion. " A very unfit material," it may be 
aaid, " are such thoughts for an offering to the Almighty." 
True, but the sincere petition to be rid of them is a very fit 
oSering. And that preaence ahould he peculiarly the situa- 
tion in which their vanity, and their evil should become 
most apparent. Especially if they are made the express 
aubject of terms of description and imprecation, addressed 
to Him. How will they appear when we converae with 
Qod concerning them p That converae, besides, may in&se 
ideas of a better order, adapted to repel or consume the 
frivolona onea. For we want ideas of a mightier order that 
may be set against the vanities. (Aa if eagles ahould drive 
away the lighter tribes of the air.) And where should we 
obtMn these mightier ideas, if not in the divine presence ? 

AgftJTij — the course of vain thoughts might sometimea he 
interrupted and stopped, by the question, brought to strike 
as it were, suddenly on the mind. What is. Just tunc, my 
vwtt pretnnff duty? "Why it «"— judgment and con- 
science can often tell in one word — wltat it ia. " But here 
now, I am neglecting it, and for the sake of what f" 

Sometimes a good temporary resource .would be to go 
directly to some practical occupation ; some uaeful manual 
operation; the adjustment of some point in a matter of 
buaineaa ; or, if leisure permits, a short visit to some house 
of mourning. The mind may thus, in a degree, and for the 
time, he diveirted from vain thoughts; it may baffle and 
evade the worthless train that was beginning its race. 
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And in the last supposed resource (the vUil) a stronger 
perception might be acquired of the impertinence and folly 
of such mental vanitiea. Some of them may be recalled, 
to be placed in oimpariBon with what is there seen and 
heard. 

Again, — as a general and habitual expedient of correction, 
it will be of the very highest use and importance, to exer- 
cise and constrain our thinking to go along with the 
thoughts of those who baye thought the best. Of course 
this means attentiyely reading the most valuable books ; 
reading so as to take hold of the meaning, connexion, and 
design. How forcible the contrary will be felt to be, and 
the reproach, to the idle nothings of thought ! We shall be 
made to perceive to what admirable purpose the thinking 
faculty can be worked, Mid made to perceive what rubbish, 
and dust, and nuiaanee is the sort of thinking into which 
an ungovemed idle spirit will trifle and rove! (Here 
animadvert ou the prevailing liffht reading of the times.) 
Speaking of such vigorous eierciae on a book, we may ask, 
how much without it will you gain from the Bible P 

We are naturally led to another suggeatiou, for the 
reform in question, namely, the importance of thinking to 
a certain purpose, towards a proposed end. It is a chief 
characteristic of vain thoughts, that they are not in pursuit 
and progress toward any assigned object; they aim at 
nothing and come to nothing. A good question to arrest 
them will be, " What does all this tend to ?" But reflect, 
what a number of things there are which we had need to 
aim at by the course of thought, in those portions of time 
in which the mind is left free to think. Then the rule is. 
Have a marked purpose for the thoughts to be directed 
towards, and let their direction be iii a progress, a regulated 
advance by steps, in a connected train. A double advantage 
in this ; both that one point will be attained, and the habit 
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of vain thoughts will be oorrerted. Be intent, in euch a 
progreBB, on the reason, the why and wherefore. 

We hare just aaid that there are many important things 
which we should aim at, by the course and exercise of 
thought. Now it will tend to check and shame these 
vanities, to reflect seriously and pointedly, in the rery midst 
of them, how utterly worthless they are for those desirable 
purposes ; how many things we have to do that these will 
not enable us, but the direct contraiy. And then the mo^ 
tifying reflection, which cannot be too often repeated and 
aggravated, " What they have done for us !" There have 
been miUioiM of them in my mind — and what result ? We 
have reiterated the words " atoms" and " dust," as types 
of their worthlessness ; but atoms and dust will, in length 
of time, form a fruitful soil ; lava has been so covered. 
Worse then is the case with these mental vanities. The 
infinity of them never deposits a material of fertility; and 
they impoverish and blast the ground, besides. 

Beflect also what would have been the present result of 
so many good and pertinent thoughts, instead of so many 
" vain thoughts," Nay, if a tenth, a fiftieth part of the 
number ; if there had been but comparatively a few grains 
of gold deposited by the stream that has carried so many 
particles of mud into the ocean! " GJood and pertinent 
thoughts," we said ; we might try sometimes and verify the 
difference between such and the vain ones. For we may 
interrupt those vain ones to consider what would be the 
best thoughts on the veiy same subject. What would have 
been, on this very matter, the ideas of this or the other 
wise and well-eiercised spirit p Sometimes we may, per- 
haps, recollect what they actually have been. It were a 
good expedient to repeat some of the ideas they have so 
expressed ; and then put in words a certain portion of our 
vain thoughts ! But even without such a comparison, think 
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hov a portion of such thoughts would aouad put in word 
and epoken aloud ! If one hour's train of them had been 
all spoken aloud, just in the form and order in which thej 
were Bufiered to run ! And if a small company were each 
to do this, what a community of wisdom it would make ! 

The mention of " company" reminds us that, for the 
discipline of the thoughts, a great deal may depend on the 
company a man keeps. " He that walketh with wise men 
shall be wise," Frov. ziii. 20. Society can easily be found, 
in which every vanity of the soul may be indulged and con- 
firmed; and the choosing uf it by preference is practically 
saying, that bU this concern of correction and improvement 
may go to the winds. 

Finally, if it is objected or complained that such a repre- 
sentation of disciplinary duty involves much that seems 
hard and difficult, we have but to answer, " Tea, it is just 
as hard as to do justice to a rational and immortal spirit, 
that is placed here a little while for its improvement, and 
then must go, where Ood says it is to go." But if it be so 
hard aud yet so indispensable, how welcome must be that 
doctrine which promises the help of an almighty Spirit, and 
invites us to pray for it! What man in the exercise of 
reason, nay, in but the very twilight or moonshine of rea- 
son, will not exult to embrace such a doctrine, if he really 
cares about the progress of his spirit through this short life, 
and its appointment and employments in another world P 

J^l 22, 1822. 
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as TOBIULITT A:tll> BEIIIBBHESS IS 

Job XT. 4. 
" S^hau restraimegt prager before God." 

This U one of the many censures that Job'a Mends 
passed upon him. "We most think that this was not a just 
charge in the iostance to which it was applied. But, if it 
had been true, as a fact, it surely would have fixed on Job 
a sentence of guilt. He could not be convicted of the fact 
without being couvicted of tin. For, we do iiot expect to 
hear it asserted that prayer is no duty. "Whatover the 
practice may seem to say, there will seldom be on avowal 
in words, of this opinion. NevertheiesB, such an assertion 
has been ventured, and by persons not formally and abso- 
lutely avowing rejection and contempt of religion; nay, 
even pretending perhaps to render the greater honour to 
the divine Hajesty, — to acknowledge in a more enlightened 
manner his sovereignty, wisdom and goodness. They have 
said, " It were idle and impious to imagine that represen- 
tations made from w« should direct the divine wisdom, or 
have any influence on the divine determinations j therefore 
to petition is at least absurd." 

Now, oven though no valid answer could be made to this, 
one would be iiresistihly persuaded that persons dwelling 
with complacency on such an argument, cared for the most 
part, very little about the divine mercy. Those that did so 
care, would, in spite of the argument, be eontinu^y 
prompted to pray, and would regret to think it should be 
improper, or be in vain. But answers are not wanting. 

TOL. I. Q 
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To a believer in revelation, it is answer enough that 
prayer is moat poeitively enjoined, as a primary duty of 
religion ; a duty strictly in itself ae the proper manner of 
ockaowledging the supremacy of Qod, and our dependence. 
Xet it be added, that it has been the uniTeraal practice of 
devout men irom the earliest time till the present hour ; and 
practised the most by the men incontestably the most pious 
and holy. But, if there were any force in the supposed 
objection, we do not see how these good men could be 
acquitted of gross im^piety. 

But independently of these considerationB (of the divine 
injunctions, and of the constfmt practice of the best men), 
we might take the matter on more general groun'ds, and 
observe that — prayer cannot be discountenanced on any 
principle which would not repress and condemn all earnest 
religious desires. Consider the exercise of thought and 
affection in a mind deeply concerned about religion. It 
dwelk upon the thought of the divine favour, " how 
glorious a felicity to enjoy that!" But, then, an earnest 
Aeaiie arises, " Oh let it be mine!" It dwells upon the 
redeeming work of Christ; and the desire is, " Let me be 
interested in it, to its whole glorious extent 1" Or upon 
the pardon of sin; the purification of a corrupt nature; 
divine guidance, illumination, and protection ; and the 
desire is, "Let these be granted to me!" Now consider 
these desires ; tbey are indulged under the direct sense of 
the presence and observance of God, and are the more 
fervently indulged, the more impregsive is that sense, and 
indulged with a complacency in the thought that he knows 
them. But, would it not be absurd to indulge them, if it 
be absurd to express them P And worse than absurd, for 
what are they less (according to the objection) than im- 
pulses to control the divine determinations and conduct? 
I'or these desires will absolutely ascend towwd Him. But 
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ire all know that these desires are good, nay, that the; an 
TLtal and essential to religion, inaomuch that the degree in 
which they prevail in the soul, is the degree in which religion 
Drevaila there. But if these feelings be the essential spirit 
of religion, it is consistent that thej be carried into a direct 
act of religion, namely prayer. 

Again, it is the grand object to augment these desires. 
Weil then, here too ia eyidence in ftivoiu" of prayer. For it 
must operate to make them more strong, more ririd, more 
solemn, more prolonged, uid more definite as to their 
objects. Penning them into eipresHions to God will con- 
centrate the soul in them, and upon these objects. Solicit- 
ing to them, by an express act, the immediate attention of the 
Almighty Intelligence, must combine them with the feeling 
regarding Him ; it must partly have the same efibct as if we 
were expecting to be soon placed in hia presence by death. 

Again, as to the objection that we cannot alter the divine 
determinations, and, that if the things desired are proper to 
be given to us, he will give them, and if not so, he will 
not ; — it may well be supposed, that it is according to the 
divine determination that good things shall not be given to 
those that will not petition for them ; that there shall be 
this expression of dependence, and acknowledgment of the 
divine supremacy ; that they (those that will not petition) 
are, by this proo^ in no proper state of mind to receive the 
good gifts; that he has made it an indispensable circum- 
stance, a condition, that they shall pray for them, in order 
to obtain. On general grounds of reason this may well be 
supposed to be the case ; but, the moment we turn to reve- 
lation we find that it actually is so. " I will yet for this be 
inquired of by the house of Israel to do it for them." And 
doubtless experience and lact would bring a full testimony 
to the same effect. Suppose two men to pass through life, 
both acknowledging that all good must come irom God. 
G 2 
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But the one acts on the sort of philoBophic principle that 
diaowns prayer ; the other habitually and fervently petitions 
the Almighty, in the name of Jeeus Christ. We may 
refer it to any man to judge of the comparative account of 
what these two reapectirely will have obtained by the time 
they come to the end of life. We might also refer it to 
any man, which of the Bituationa he would prefer to be in, 
in looking forward to that period. 

But we need not have enlarged on Buch a matter as the 
flBsertiou of the propriety of prayer ! (Paley, Price, Ac.) 
It may be presumed we are under the full and irreBistible 
conviction that men ought to implore the mercies of " the 
God of heaven ; " that this is an homage absolutely due to 
Hi'P ; and that for ourselves it is indispensable, and 
infinitely beneficial. If we could go deep enough in thought, 
it would strike us as an amazing and inexpressibly delight- 
ful circumstance, in the economy of the Almighty Being, 
that there is an assigned ground, and a perfectly accessible 
one, for meeting immediately the Supreme Being; that 
there is a permission and appointed duty, to such creatures 
as we are, to speak directly to him, at any time, on any sub- 
ject. Men apeak to one another ; some of them may not 
speak to some others of them ; but the least, the humblest, 
the meanest, may speak to Him that made and commands 
all things! 

Now then for the maimer in which men avail themselves 
of this most sublime circumstance in their condition. Let 
us for one moment suppose that we could be quite unin- 
formed of the actual state of our race, in this particular 
rMpect { knowing only just tiie general facts that they are 
rational, accountable, immort^ wholly dependent on the 
Almighty, and every moment experiencing Hs beneficence j 
and knowing also that they have the grand privilege we 
have described. What might we expect in conformitv to 
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this their coBdition ? — now, what ? Evidently, an universal 
prevalenoe of a devotional spirit; a grateful, habitual 
recourse to their moat glorioua privilege ! Now then let ua, 
by all means, deny the doctrine, and the fact, of the radical 
depravity of human nature, when we come to contemplate 
the actual state and practice of mankind in respect to tbe 
matter in question ; — I repeat, let us boldly and £nnly deny 
ft, if we can, in front of the taeta of the case ; (the facts 
being as follows:) 

Hundreds of miJliona are paying homage to insensible 
substances, phantasms, or devils. Many millions are literally 
makit^ to themselves an amusement and a sport of shows 
and vain ceremonies of a religion pretended to be in homage 
to the true God. But come to what is accounted the most 
privileged, instructed, and dristianised portion of mtrakind 
(our own nation). There are millions of them that practise 
no worship, no prayer, at aU, in any manner; they are 
entirely " without God in the world." Assemble them in 
imagination, and look upon them ! To say to but one of 
these, in the full and entire sense, " Thou restrainest 
prayer 1 " is pronouncing upon him an awful charge, is pre- 
dicting [an awfiil doom. But then consider, that, to pro- 
nounce deliberately but this one short sentence upon each 
one in our land to whom it is applicable, would ta&e many 
years I But then reflect what it is that; you would be pro- 
nouncing in each single instance. Think what it includes 
when said of a being standing in such relations as be does 
to Ood ; fmd with death, judgment, and eternity before him 
You are pronouncing that, — ^he habitually scorns the Al- 
mighty — his soul, and the happiness of eternity ; that, — he 
deliberately keeps himself detached from all that could save 
h'Tn firom plunging into perdition ! 

Xext, if we would cast an aU-penetrating look through 
what is performed under a semblance and name of prayer ; 
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the slight formalities of it in private ; the public ceremonial 
■erformancea. Would it not be the mere affectation of 
harity to doubt whether it be the fact, that a vast majority 
f the performerB never pray at all P If it might, by Him 
hat knows, be revealed to yon in how many instances, a 
ital earnest breathing of soul goes out to Him, would you 
.ot, in terror and pity, decline such knowledge P " Let me 
ot see the proofs against my fellow mortals, of what I 
Iready too sadly believe." 

But it was not bo much our purpose to animadvert on the 
ntire absence of real prayer, aa to make a few admonitory 
bservations on the great defectiveneaa of it in those who 

feel its importance, and are not wholly strangers to its 
enuine exercise. And which of UB can assume to stand 
learly out of the reach of such admonition ? " Thou 
Bstrainest prayer before God." 

It may well come upon our thoughts to reflect how much 
f this exercise, in its genuine quality, there is or has been 

1 the course of our life habitually. How much do we see 
larked and distinguished by this eacred colour ? How 
luch, aa compared with our other exercises of mind and 
peechP There should be some proportion in things. A 
latter of pre-eminent importance should not be reduced to 
ccupy some diminutive interstices and comers of the active 
ystem. A mere worldly-wise man is seen acting on this 
rineiple of proportion in things. Then, aa Christians, how 
I it with UB in this important matter P 

That which ia confessedly the most powerful of all our 
leans and resources for good should not be left nearly out 
f use, for us to eztol the while its great power, and be 
liserable through a dependence on other means. If tho 
leople on the parched tracts along the Nile had a mighty 
ngine for raising the water to irrigate, what would be 
bought of them for toiling with little earthen vessels, from 
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which the element would almoat evaporate while they were 
carrying it P Now look at our means for good. There ia 
one pre-eminent; ia just that the one that lieB nearly 
unemployed F One image of this aoit suggesta another. 
The poor, auperstltious multitudes o£ India believe that their 
adored rirer comea &om heaven, and they are consiatent. 
They pant to go to it ; they have recourae to it with eager 
devotion; they purify their veasele with it, and themaelveaj 
they consider it ar precious element in their food ; they are 
happy, to be carried to ita banka when dying. !Now we 
know that our grand reaource of prayer is a blessed privi- 
lege granted from heaven, of a peculiarly heavenly quality, 
where ia our consistency, if we are indifferent and sparing 
in the use of it P 

" Thou reatraineat prayer before God." Is there a very 
frequent, or even a prevailing reluctance to it, ao that the 
chief feeling regarding it ia but a haunting aenae of duty, 
and of guilt in the neglect F Thia were a aerioua cauae for 
alarm, leat all be wrong within. A conaciousnesa like thia, ia 
a atroDger summona to the very exerciae itself than if a host 
of the dead were to arise to" command it. That man ia 
infatuated if he withholds prayer. What thing more urgent 
can mortal have to crave thaa this, — that he should not 
have to make out the safety of hie state under so fearful 
aaign! 

Ia it, in the course of our days, left to uncertainties 
whether the eierciae ahall be attended to or not f Is it 
considered not a pcaitiTe fixed thing, no more to be diapenaed 
with than the daily bread, or the common recurring offices 
of life F la the caae so that a man might be auppoaed to 
say to himself, " I intend to pray to-day, or this morning, 
or evening ; I hope J. shall, but I am not certain, I nutjf 
iail." JUay you fail F It is, then, too probable that you 
mill "May you" — f then that may befall you which will 
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teach you what it m to feil of such a duty ! — " May you" — ? 
then you may lose the very last opportunity that will be 
granted to you 1 

Is there a habit of letting come first to be attended to, 
any inferior thing that nmy offer iteelf P A man may judge 
lehen is the &ir and proper time for this exercise. When 
that time is come shall he wait, as if to see whether any 
thing else will occur to put in its claim, ao that the claim of 
Chill should be admitted but on the condition that nothing 
else shall make a dfum? He will not have waited loi^ 
before somethiog toill come la between, and that will bring 
something else, and that again some other thing. This 
great duty la then set aside for an indefinite time, and the 
disposition lessening at every step, and perhaps the conscience 
too ; and when he reflects, what reproach and shame may he 
not often feel to think what he has suffered to set it aside I 
And the weight of the reproach should fall, not on the fact 
merely of the ne^ect, but on the disposition of mind which 
could permit it. 

" Thou restrainest prayer before Gcd." " Another time, 
a later hour, will bo much more conTenient." How many 
prayers this deception has precluded I " I shall be in a 
better tone of feeling ; my thoughts more composed ; there 
will be less liability to interruption ; such an affair I shall 
have disposed of, and discharged Irom my mind. It were 
even irreverent to approach the divine Majesty just as I now 
feeh" As if that commanded serious effort, required in 
such approach, were not one of the best expedients for 
putting the mind in order. And then what does experience 
say, as to the actual occurrence and improvement of that 
expected better season P How soon, commonly, does the 
seasonable hour come, when the first is easily let to slide by 
as unseasonable ? Is there a disposition to give a ready 
allowance to pleas for deferring or cutting very short? 
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" That will be » fair excnee." " That muit be attended ta 
immediately." "To idsy that will be a serious eril." 
" That ia a. matter of practical duty, for which Qod will 
excuse the mental." When in the eserciae, a person may 
detect himself readily recdLecting and allowiiig a call away. 
What a test of the habitade of the heart is there in aU this 1 

"Thou restrainest prayer before Qrod." We may specify 
i^ain. In the interval appropriate to this exercise, a man 
may defer it till t^ near what he knows must be the end 
of the allowed time. He may be under obligatory regula- 
tions requiring him to meet certain business or engagements 
at nearly a precise time. Now, having this known measured 
time before him, does he allow himself to pass away the 
moments that belong to devotion till very near the 
appointed moment, so that there is time for only a few 
hurried sentences f 

Again, an inconvenient situation for dcTotional exerciBC, 
will often be one of the real evils of life. But here let the 
question be, Is this Giroumstance readily seized aa a plea to 
conscience for but little practising the solemn exercise? 
The man is almoat pleased that there i* such a ground of 
excuse, and yet laying the whole blame of the omission or 
slightness on this cause. 

This lamentably defective state of mind may be verified 
again in a mode like this, namely ; " I did not very long 
since employ some moments in prayer; it will not be 
neoesaary so very soon again. Por awhile I am free from 
the preasure of duty." As if the chief use of the preceding 
prayer were its clearing the time forward. 

The having engaged in a social act of religion may be 
assumed as a partial excuse for omitting the private exercise, 
a kind of acquittance; the share of a social exercise is 
reckoned enough for the whole tribute from the individual. 
As if a social tribute were for the purpose of gaining an 
exemption for each individual 
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Sometimes the eserciae ia made very brief from reai 
iinqnaMed want of interest. Or prayer ia delayed from the 
sense of recent gtult. No wonder there abould tJb an 
indispoaition then. But vill mere time wear the guilt 
away ? And what will be the beet security ag^oat renewed 
sin ? Do not defer praying till more guilt come between ! 
Do not, lest death come between ! 

The chai^ in the text falls upon the state of feeling 
which forgets to recogmae the value of prayer aa an impoiv 
tant inatrument, shall we call it, in the transactions of life. 
There may be an acknowledgment, in a general way, of its 
value, but in praetiee things are left to ordinary reeourcea. 

The charge falls, too, on the indulgence of cares, anxieties, 
and grie&, with little recourse to this great expedient. We 
may put the evil charged under the final general description, 
praying but to that there is a couscionsness, " This will not 
do alw y»." 

This is more than enough for enumeration and description. 
The few admonitory considerations which we might have 
added, to enforce a reform, can be little necessary, when, the 
evil ia so plainly evident. — ^It is a privation of whatever 
state and happiness it is, that is imported by " communion 
with God." — How much it foregoes the beu«fita of the 
intercession of Christ ! — It precludes the disposition to 
refer to the Divine Being in social communications, — It 
saps a man's moral and Chriatian courage. — It raises a 
formidable difficulty in the way of recourse to GJod on 
urgent occasions and emergencies. 

On the review of such an exp<«ure, we do not adopt any 
formal language of exhortation. Mere exhortation ia never 
of any nse. Such representations and appeals to painAil 
experience are of the essence of exhortation, and here ther^ 
fore we leave the sulgect. 

May 2, 1822. 
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LEOTUBS X. 

I apBIKO AlTD ITS UOIUI. ANAXOOIXS. 



" Thou renewett the face of the eorik" 

Som time smce we vere eadeavouring to 
certain states or inooda of feeling, which might be called 
seasons of the mindj and to show in what manner these 
might by a judiciooa and determined exeiciee of thought, 
be turned to an advantageona account. 

The seasons of external nature, in the course of the year, 
are a part, and a considerably interesting part, of what 
makes up our condition during our sojourn on this earth ; 
and good men, from the psalmist downward, have not been 
content that the efiect of these Heasons upon them should 
be confined to the mere external material condition, but have 
been desirous that the vicisaitudee of nature should minister 
to the welfere of the mind. 

The tpring season especially baa been regarded as fertile 
of what might afford salutary instruction in a pleasing 
vehicle. We are now in the very midst of this genial 
season ; and before its flowers and bloom are past, we might 
do well to endeavour to draw &om it something not quite 
so transient. 

The vast importance to ua, that this aeaeoii should regu- 
larly and iniallibly return in its time, is obvious the instant 
it is mentioned. But it Is not so instantly recoUected how 
entirely we are at the mercy of the God of nature for it« 
return. We are in our places here oa ^ surface of the 
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earth, to wait in total dependence for Htm to cause the 
seasons to visit our abode, as belpleas aad impotent aa parti- 
cles of duat. If the Power that bringa them on, were to 
lem back, we could only aubmit, or repine — and 
Hia will could atribe with an instant paralyais the 
noving system of nature. Let there be a auapension 
agency and all wonld atop ; or a change of it, and 
would take a new and fearful courae ! Yet, we are 
think of the certainty of the return of the deaired 
in some other light than that of the certainty that 
U cause it to come. "With a sort of paaaiTe irreli- 
e allow a Bomething, conceived as an established 
f nature, to take the [dace of the Author tuid Buler 
re, forgetful that all this is nothing but the conti- 
icting power and will of God ; and that nothing can 
) absurd than the notion of Ood'a having constituted 
n to be, one moment, independent of himself. 
ider next, this beautiful venial season: — what a 
and unpromising scene and season it arisea out of! 
most like creation irom chaos ; like life from a state 
1. If we might be allowed in a atippoaition so wide 
robability, as that a person should not know what 
is to follow, while contemplating the scene, and feel- 
rigours of winter, how difficult it wonld be for him 
prehead or believe that the darkneas, dreariness, 
sa, and cold — ^the bare, desolate, and dead aspect of 
could be so changed. If he could then, in some 
vision, behold such a scene as that now spread over 
:b — be wonld be disposed to say, " It cannot be ;" 
I absolutely a new creation, or another world !" 
it we not take an instruction &om this, to correct 
gments we are prone to form of the divine govem- 
We are placed within one limited scene and period 
pKat succession of the divine dispenaations — a dark 
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and gloomy one— a prevaJeDce of evil, "We do not see how 
it eon be, that so mnch tliat is offensive and grievous, should 
be introductory to something delightfol and glorious. 
" Look, how fixed ! how inveterate 1 how absolute ! how un- 
changing! is not this a character of perpetuity P' If a 
better, nobler scene to follow ia intimated by the spirit of 
prophecy, in figures aualogona to the beauties of spring, it 
ia regarded with a kind of despondency, as if prophecy were 
but a kind of sacred poetry ; and is beheld as something to 
aggravate the gloom of the present, rather than to draw the 
mind forward in delightful hope. And bo we allow our 
judgmentB of the divine government, — (of the mighty field 
of it, and of its progressive periods,) — to be formed very 
much upon an ezclusire view of the limited, dark portion oi 
his dispensations which is immediately present to us ! But 
euch jndgments should be corrected by the spring blooming 
around us, so soon after the gloomy desolation of winter. 
The man that we were supposing so ignorant and incredu- 
lous, what would he note think of what he had thought 
then? 

Again, how welcome are the ewly signs, and precursory 
appearances of the spring; the earlier dawn of day; — a 
certain cheerful cast in the hght, even though still shining 
over an expanse of desolation, — it has the appearance of a 
smile ; — a softer breathing of the air, at intervals ; — the 
bursting of the buds ; the vivacity of the animal tribes ; the 
first flowers of the season; — and by degrees, a delicate 
dubious tint of green. It needs not that a man should be 
a poet, or a sentimental worabipper of nature, to be de- 
lighted with all this. 

May we suggest one analogy to this F The operation of 
the Divine Spirit in renovating the human soul, Meeting its 
conversion from the natural state, is sometimes displayed in 
this gentle and gradual manner, especially in youth. In 
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asnj cases, ceit&mly, it seems violent and sudden (resent 
bliug the trftOBition from winter to spring in the northern 
climates) ; but, in the more gradual instances, whether in 
jouth or further on in life, it is most grati^ing to percnve 
tiie first indications, — serioua thoughts and emotions — 
growing BenBibility of conscience — distaste for vanity and 
follj' — deep solicitude for the welfare of the soul — a disposi- 
tion to exercises of piety^ — a progressively clearer, more 
grateful, and more believing apprehension of the necessity 
and sufficiency of the work and aacrifice of Christ for human 
redemption. To a pious friend, or parent, this is more 
delightful than if he could have a vision of Eden, as it 
bloomed on the first day that Adam beheld it. 

But we may carry the analogy into a wider application. 
It is most gratijying to perceive the signs of change on the 
great field of society. How like the early flowers, — ^the 
more benignant light — the incipient verdure, are the new 
desire of knowledge, and the schemes and efibrts to impart 
it — the rising, zealous, and rapidly enlarging activity to 
promote true religion ; we may add, the development of the 
principles and spirit of liberjy. In this moral spring, we 
hope we are advanced a little way beyond the season of the 
earliest flowers. 

The next observation on the spring season is, how re- 
luctantly the worst gives place to the better ! While the 
winter is forced to retire, it is yet very tenacious of its 
reign ; it seems to make many efforts to return ; it seems 
to hate the beauty and fertility that are supplanting it. 
For months we are liable to cold, chilling, pestilential blasts, 
and sometimes biting frosts. A portion of the malignant 
power lingers or returns to lurk, as it were, under the most 
cheerful sunshine ; so that the vegetable beauty remains in 
hazard, and the luxury of enjoying the spring is attended 
with danger to persons not in firm health. It is too ob- 
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vious to need pointing out, how muoli reeembliag thia there 
is in the moral state of things ; — in the hopeful advance 
and improrement of the youthful mind, — in the early, and 
indeed the more advanced etageB, of the Christian charac- 
ter — and in all the commencing improvementa of human 
Bociety. 

We may contemplate next, the lavish, boundlesB diffusion, 
riches, and variety of beauty in the spring. Survey a 
single confined spot, or pass over leagues, or look from a 
hill ; infinite affluence every where I and so you know, too, 
that it ia over a wide poriiion of the globe at the same 
time ; it ia undei' your feet ; extends all around you, spread 
out to the horizon. And all this created within a few 
weeka 1 To ^eert/ observer the immensity, variety, and 
beauty are obvious. But to the perceptions of the skillul 
natwalitt all this is indefinitely multiplied. Itefiect, what 
a display is here of the boundleaa resotircea of the great 
Author. He flings forth, aa it were, an unlimited wealth — 
a deluge of beauty, immea«urably beyond all that ia strictly 
neceaeary ; an immense quantity that man never sees, not 
even ia the mass. It is true, that man is not the only 
creature for which the gratification is designed. But it la 
man alone, of the earth's inhabitants, that can take any 
account of it aa beauty, or aa wisdom, and power, and good- 
nesB. Such unlimited profiision may well asaure us that 
He who can (shall we say) afford thus to laviah treasuiea 
BO far beyond what ia simply necessary, can never fail of 
resources for all that is or ever ahall be necessary. 

May we not venture to think that thia vast superfluity of 
pleasing objects conferred on this temporary abode of our 
feeble and sinful existence, may be taken as one of the inti- 
mations of a grand enlargement of faculties in another state F 
"We may aesume that in any world to which good men shall 
be assigned, there will be an immense affluence of the won- 
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derful vorkB of the Almight j, and Bhall there not be Bucb an 
enlargement of capacit; and perception tbat there shall be 
(if we ma.j expreae it bo) a leBB waste of those admirable 
■works P We would be willing to Bnppose that there may 
be a lesB proportion of them placed beyond the power of 
attention ; less that should seem to answer no end to the 
devout contemplator. 

We may observe again, on this profusion and diversity 
of beauty, — what an ample provision it is for those faculties 
in our nature, which are not to be accounted the highest and 
noblest. The mere oi^jana of atenae, receive immediately 
their pleasing influences. Through thoae combined suscep. 
tibilities of our blended couBtitution of body and mind, 
which we call taste, we have pleasurable perceptions of 
beauty, grace, harmony, grandeur. And the imagination 
has a large share of the enjoyment. All this is most 
evidently an intended adaptation. It is good, therefore, 
that man should have the exercise, the cultivation, and the 
pleasure of these faculties. What the proper regulation 
and limits may be — and how to adjust the proportion and the 
balance between theae and higher interests and pleasures — 
is a matter for conscientious judgment. But the general 
fact is most obvious, that the Creator intended the exercise 
and gratification of faculties for which he has made such 
copious provision. 

But it is a serious consideration here, that the value and 
the final object of this exercise and pleasure are lost, if they 
do not tend to and combine with religion; if a man observes, 
and admires — and enjoys, and is enchanted with the fine 
feeling, and all the while forgets the adorable and beneficent 
Author; or feels no veneration or grateful aspiring of 
soul toward Him. Our relation to TTiin is our supreme 
and most vital interest, and the interest of every other 
relation is meant to be coincident, subordinate, £nd cootri- 
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butory. The disregard of this great law comes uuder the 
condemnation of " loving the creature more than the 
Creator who is blessed for ever," Much of this impietj- 
thero is, among the admirers of the beauties of nature and 
of the spring. It is no mere fictitious character if we ex- 
emplify thus, — a man of cultivated mind, vividly perceptive 
faculties, refined taste and poetic fancy, straying among the 
vemid fields and groves with a fond enchantment, with a 
sentiment for each flower and blooming shrub, and singing 
bird, and gay insect ; — diffusing his soul in fine sympathy 
with all that smiles uonnd him, but with no recognition of 
Him that creates and animates the scene I All that scene 
is no more than a reflectioa of a few rays of the divine 
glory. But this admirer looks not toward the bright 
Eeality. He takes this faint reflection as if it were ittelf 
the essential beauty and glory, and cannot see how it fades 
and perishes when impiety like this comes between it and 
heaven. In some instances, as by a judicial retribution, the 
man is permitted to consummate his impiety by making 
nature his God ; — ^fancying some kind of mysterious, 
all-pervading, yet not intelligent spirit, which (jjects the 
Divinity and takes his place. 

To return to the consideration of the spring. This 
pleasant season has always been regarded, as obviously 
presenting an image of youthful life. The newness, liv&> 
linesB, fwr appearance, exuberance of the vital principle, 
rapid growth — such are the flattering points of likeness. 
But there are also less pleasing circumstances of resem- 
blance, the &ail^ and susceptibility, so peculiarly liable to 
fatal injury &om inauspicious influences, blights, dis- 
eases. Those who have to watch over infancy, childhood, 
and early youth, can often see, in smitten plants imd 
flowers, the emblems of what they have to fear for their 
charge. There is the circumstance, that the evil in the 
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human disposition can grow even faster than the good. Aa 
in spring, the weeds, the useless uid noxious vegetables, 
the offensive or venomous animals thrive as well as the 
useful and salutary productions ; and that too, not only 
without attention to assist them, but in apite of efforts to 
repress or extirpate them. There is the circumstance, that 
it is yet to be proved whether the early season will have its 
full value ultimately ; whether fair and hopeful appearancBS 
and beginnings will not end in a mortifying disappointment. 
How many ft rich bloom of the trees comes to nothing I 
How many a field of com promising in the blade, dis- 
appoints in the harvest ! Under this point of the analogy, 
the vernal human beings are a subject for pensive, for 
almost melancholy contemplation. There is one specially 
instructive point of resemblance. Spring is the season for 
ditigeat cultivation ; so is youth. "What if the spring were 
suffered to go past without any cares and labours of hus- 
bandry I But see how the parallel season of human life is 
in numberless instances, consumed away under a destitution 
of the discipline requisite to form a rational being to 
wisdom, goodness, and happiness ; through the criminal 
neglect of those who have the charge and the accountable- 
nesa, and the almost infallibly consequent carelessness of 
the undisciplined creatures themselves. One shall not 
seldom be struck with the disparity between these two 
provinces of cultivation. The garden shall be put in neat 
order, the fruit;treB trimmed and trained ; the corn-field 
exhibiting a clean shining breadth of green; the children 
ftud youth bearing every mark of mental and moral rude- 
ness. On the contrary, it is delightful to see the spring 
season of life advancing under such a cultivation, of the 
instructor's care, of conscientious self-tuition, and of divine 
influence, as to give good hope of rich ensuing seasons. A 
part of tte pleasure imparted by the beauty of the spring, 
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ie, whether ve are exactly aware of it or not, in an anticipar 
tion of what it is to result in. And though as we have 
said, there is much for tmcomplacent presentiment in 
beholding the bloom, animation, and unfolding faculties of 
early- life, yet they who are affectionately iatereated in the 
sight, toe inseiuibly carried forward in imagination to the 
virtues and accomplishments which they ore willing to 
foresee in the mature and advanced states. It may be 
added, as one more point in this parallel, that the rapid 
passing away of the peculiar beauty of spring, gives an 
emblem of the transient continuance of the lively and 
joyous period of human life. 

We have seen that they are not all pleasing ideas that 
arise in the contemplation of the vernal season. There is 
one of a profoundly gloomy character, that of the por- 
tentooB general contrast between the beauty of the natural, 
and the deformity of the moral world. A correspondence 
seems to be required in things which are associated together. 
Survey then the fair scene (such as on this day) and think 
what kind of beings, to correspond to it, the rational inha- 
bitants ought to be ; (not a few, a smidl intermingled 
portion, but the g^ientl race.) Would not the conception 
be, — innocence, ingenuousness, all the kind and sweet affec- 
tions, bright refined thought, spontaneous advancement in 
all good, piety to heaven P But now look on the actual 
&ct — and that, without going so far off as those fine tracts 
of the earth where man is the moat cruel and ferocious of 
the wHd beasts that infest them. See in these more 
civilized regions, the coarse debasement— the selfishness — 
the ill tempers and malignant passions — the hostile artificea 
—the practices of injustice — the obstinacy in evil habits — 
the irreligiou, both negative and daringly positive ! Within 
the memory of many of ns, how much, of the vernal beauty 
of Europe, every year, has been trodden down under the 
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feet, or bliiated hy the rar^ea of hostile armieB ! how many 
ft bloommg bower has given out its odours mingled with the 
putrid effluvia of human ereaturea killed bj one another I 
Such ia the correspondence of the inhabitants to the beau- 
tiful scenery of their dwelling-place I The fair luxury of 
spring serves to bring out, more prominently, the hideous 
features of the moral condition I 

But even if we could keep out of view this directly moral 
contrast, there are still other circumstanoea of a gloomy 
colour. Amidst this glowing life of the vernal aeaaon, there 
are langnor, and sickness, and infirm old age, and death ! 
WhUe nature smiles, there are many pale countenances that 
do not. Sometimes you have met, slowly pacing the green 
meadow or the garden, a figure emaciated by iUness, or 
feeble with age ; and were the more forcibly struck by the 
spectacle as seen amidst a luxuriance of life. Por a moment 
you have felt as if all the living beaufy faded or receded 
from around, in the shock of the contrast. Tou may have 
gone into a house beset with roses and all the pride of 
spring, to see a person lingering and sinking in the last 
feebleness of mortality. Tou may have seen a funeral train 
passing through a flowery avenue. And the ground which 
is the depository of the dead, bears, not the less for that, 
its share of the beauty of spring. The great course of 
nature pays no regard to the partdcnlar circumstances of 
man, — no suspension, no sympathy ! 

We will note but one more grave. consideration. To a 
person in the latter stages of life, if destitute of the senti- 
ments and expectations of Religion, this world of beauty 
must lose its captivations ; it must even take a melancholy 
aspect ; for, what should strike him so directly and forcibly 
as the thought, that he is soon to leave it F It may even 
appear too probable that this is the laet spring season he 
ahall behold ; while be looks upon it, he may f^el an intimo- 
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tion tliat he ia bidding it adiea; liii piiradiBe is retiring 
behind him, atad what hut a dreary immeasurable desert is 
before him ? This will blast the fair scene while he Barrels 
it, however rich its hues and the sunshine that gilds it ! 
On the coBtrary, and hj the same rule, this fair displaj 
of the Creator's works and resources will be gratifying, the 
most and the latest, to the bouI animated with the love of 
QoA, And the confidence of soon entering on a nobler scene. 
" Let me," he may say, " look once more at what my Divine 
Father has diffused even hither as a faint 'intimation of 
what he has somewhere else. I am pleased with this 
as a distant outskirt, as it Were, of the paradise toward 
which 1 am going." Though we are not informed of the 
exact maimer of a happy existence in another state, as- 
suredly, there will be an ample and eternal exercise of the 
faculties on the wondrous works of the Almighty, and 
therefore a mode of perception adapted to apprehend their 
heautj, harmony, and magnificence. It is not for us to 
conjecture whether good spirits corporeally detached from 
this world, are therefore withdrawn irom. all such relation to 
it, or knowledge of it, as would admit of their retaining 
still some perception of the material beauty and sublimity 
displayed upon it by the Creator. Sut it may well be 
presumed that in oae region or other of his dominions, the 
intellectnal being will be empowered with a faculty to 
perceive every order of phenomena in which his gloiy is 
manifested. If we think of an angel traversing this earth, 
though he has not ow mode of apprehending this fair 
vision of spring, it were absurd to suppose that therefore 
all this material grace and splendour is to him obliterated, 
blank, and indifferent. We shall not then believe that taxj 
change which shall elevate the human spirit, will by that 
very &ct, destroy, as to its perception, admiration, and 
enjoyment, any of the cbaractera on the works of God. 
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OxHSBiB xriii., zk. 

.* And the Lord t^peared to him in the plmnt of J^amre : 
and he satin the tent door in the heat qf the dtuf," ^e. 

We just now read the nineteeiith chapter of Ghsneeis, 
contaming the nurative of the deetmction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and other citiea of the vale of Siddim. 

At our last meeting of this kind we made some reflections 
on the beauty spread over the earth, eapecially in the season 
of spring. And, as one of those reflections, it wag very 
ohviona to note the aad contrast between the beauty of 
nature, and the moral quality mingled through the ecene. 
There is no need of ancient and foreign lUustrations ; but 
a very striking one is that Vale of Siddim. Lot had beheld 
it "aa the garden of the Lord" (Gen. liii. 10), and was so 
captivated, that he chose it for hia sojourn, even with the 
certainty that "hia righteous Boul" must be "vexed." 

Think of a region blooming and smiling in all the riches 
of nature; — on every hand something to raise the con- 
templative thought to the glorious Creator ; — something, it 
might be supposed, to refine and harmonise the sentiments ; 
— and a copious fertility of supply, to make every tract 
speak the bounty of Providence. 

But amidst all this, what loai MAirf A hideous 
assemblage of beings, " sensual — devilish," — such as might 
almost be conceived to have been thrown up from the 
infernal realms, to go down again in an earthquake and 
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tempest of fire! The wickedness waa so aggravated and 
extreme, that the region itself waa doomed to perisli with, 
the inhabitants. As if divine justice could not permit to 
remfun under the feee of heaven, the very ground whieh had 
been polluted by such a race ! Beautiful scenery remained, 
spread over the world ; but one portion was sunk and 
vanished for ever. The natural beauty, and the human 
wickedness were both struck out of the world at one 
tremendoDB blow. At that one spot it is iar toward four 
thousand years since nature bloomed and man sinned, — for 
the last time ! 

So terrible a judgment and warning, however, has not 
>revented nn from infecting ever since the fair field of 
nature ; and it is this which spoUa the beauty of the scene. 
This thing that spoils it so, is incomparably stronger and 
more intense in its quality of deformity, ttan the other is in 
its quality of beauty. That there is a luiuriant verdure, — 
that there are flowers — rich fields — fiTiitful trees — pleasing 
sounds, uid tastes, and odours — streams — soft gales — 
picturesque landscapes — what is all this aa set againat the 
other &ct, that there are — in almost infinite mass, and 
number, and variety — bad dispositions and passions — bad 
principlea — wicked thoughts — vile language — impieties and 
crimes of all pomble kinds ? We are not forgetting that 
there toe also better things than these in the moral world ; 
but of thete there is enough to form an overwhelming 
contrast to all that which could make the world look "as 
thd garden of the Lord." So that on the supposition (if 
we might be allowed such an idea) that all the ain could 
become a visHh thing, a thing palpable to the senses, in 
forms and characteristics duly representing its odious and 
dreadful quality, it would blaat and overpower in our view 
all the beauty of nature. 

It may be that the " angels of the lord " so much spokea 
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of in this early part of the Bible, and throughout it — may 
have such a power and mode of apprehension, as to behold 
Bin in as palpable a manifestation, here on earth, as the face 
and forma of the material world itaelf ; except perhaps sin 
as latent within the Boul, But they wonld hardly need the 
esq^uiBite intuition, and the capacity of aageHc faculty, to 
apprehend the character of a scene like that of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Wicked as all the nations of those landa were 
tJie people of this one tract appear to have Burpaseed the 
rest in atrocity. " The Lord said, The cry of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is great, and their sin is very grieyous," The 
insults to Heaven had, as it were, come up with a strength, 
and loudness, uid outrage, greater than, irom other parts of 
the earth. It was time for the righteous Governor to 
manifest himself. 

And as the first circumstance, three persons came as on 
a friendly visit to Abraham. Both at this point of the 
relation, and afterwards, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the c^mness and quietness of the proceeding. There 
were no terrible portents — no magnificent phenomena — no 
thundering menaccB — nor formidable prepwations — nor 
effulgence of Divine Majesty. The patriarch's hospitali^ 
was accepted. The first thing unusual waa a matter of 
complacent interest, — a renewed assurance of posterity to 
Abraham. But to think what this friendly converse was 
the introduction to ! 

It waa not for heavenly beinga to stay long in direct 
intercourse with mortaU. And besides, there waa some- 
thing else to be done I " The men rose up from thence and 
looked toward Sodom" (Gen. xviii. 16), that is, set oot 
that way, Abraham accompanying them some way from his 
house. By this time it was signified to him, that there waa 
an awfiil and inxmediate design against those cities; and 
this led to that memorable intercessory conversatioa ia 
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wUdt the patriarch pleaded for Sodom. It waa not solelv 
on Iiot'a account, for he might hare pleaded for Ah 
exemption. 

We are left m the dark as to one circumstance here. 
Only too of the persoDS went on to Sodom, leaving 
Abraham to converse with the Almighty. The third dis- 
appe^ from our view ; unless he was a manifestation of 
the divine Being himself, and the same that Ahiaham 
conversed with in that solemn character. This is left 
entirely in uncertainty. But evidently it was with Qod 
himself that Abraham held the conversation. That 
conrereation may suggest some pointa of instraction. 'For 
example ; we ought not to be gratified with the sufferings 
ani punishments of the wicked. There is sometimes a 
temptation to this ; especially when the wicked are seen in 
great pride, and wealth, and power — arrogating all things 
to themselves, — rioting in the spoils of their fellow mortals, 
— trampling with scorn on the weak or the juat ; — and at 
the same time diffusing moral corruption widely around. 
We are tempted to look forward with something like 
complacency to the awmting vengeance. But this ia not 
the spirit of Christ, nor the spirit of Abraham. The very 
beat men will exceed oU others in benevolent concern fi» 
the worst. 

Again, — Abraham ventures an appeal to the divine 
equity. " Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? " 
Observe, it is impossible to contemplate the divine attri- 
bntea without forming aome idea of what it is that is right 
for such a Being. We must necessarily form our concep- 
tiona of what is justice and goodness in the Supreme 
Being, upon the principles which he has declared to iia, aa 
the essence of those qualities in his creatures. So that our 
judgments of his proceedings will be in analogy to those we 
form of the actions of men. Bat in doing this, there is 
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need of great caution and reTerentM hnmility, for the plain, 
ten thousaiLil times repeated reason, that his proceedings 
hare reference to an immense scale ; they are to be " right " 
aa in an infinitely extended and multiplied relation of 
things ; in the midst of which our intellect can compass but 
an inexpressibly diminutire point. How limited, then, our 
power of judging of hia justice in action. And then, if we 
think of the dirine jmtice, as axi attribute to be appealed to 
in behalf of man, that is a formidable idea ! Abraham did 
it, and was not rebuked ; but how many times must an^ 
man, speaking to the Most High, appeal to his mercy, for 
onee that he can appeal to his Jwlice ! In his praying for 
himself, the cue is so ; and if interceding for the commnnity, 
the nation, how httle dare he rest his plea on the numbers 
and rirtues of good men! 

Onee more,— obserTe the diiine indulgence to the narrow, 
weak apprehensions of good men. Abraham began hia 
intercession as if he had been bespeaking the benevolence 
of only some exalted human being, with a kind of pious 
artifice, namely, with a greater number when he knew he 
must descend to a less; and intending it as a device to 
smooth the way, and prevent a sudden, decided, indignant 
negative. G)od has to pardon in hia servants a great deal of 
such feeling as attributes human qualities and dispositionB 
to him. 

For the sake of " fifty," or of " ten righteous," the Lord 
wonld have spared Sodom. What value, then, he must set 
ca the few righteous in the earth I " Eor ten's sake ; " one 
perhaps in a thousand, or possibly in several thousands. 
For guek a proportion of holy fear, love, prayer, and prac- 
tical purity, he would have spared Sodom. Such a ten 
would have been barely tolerated in the place — would have 
been scorned and wronged. Yet for their, sake the wicked 
thousands would for a while longer have enjoyed the light of 
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the ann, and the fertility of the phun. But even had there 
been the ten, what a melancholy spectacle ! The mass and 
miiltitude not fit to liTe even on earth, and only ten fit to 
be tranBferred to heaven! "What a distribution in the 
assignment to the infernal and to the celestial world ! And 
how deplorable to find the populousnesa of the earth giving 
a calculation of the comparative soHtude of heaven I 

Abraham waa come to the last permitted term in the 
gradation of hie pleading. Perhaps he felt an intimation 
from the awfiil Being that he must atop here. But even if 
not, a good man will feel that he must not pray in total 
contravention to the divine justice. He dtare not seek 
wholly to avert &om exercise one grand attribute of the 
Ghivemor of the world. " A God all mercy is a God 
unjust ; " under such a Governor the human race would go 
to the very last possibility of wickedness. Abraham was 
to conclude here, and wiut the event. And we may observe, 
what a perfect certainty he felt that there could not be ten, 
and the Judge not diicom them every one. 

" Abraham returned to his place," and it was now the 
afternoon. The people of Sodom httle knew what a con- 
versation they had been the subject o£ The vain and wicked 
little know, or think, or care, what fear the devout and right- 
eous may be entertaining for them, or what iaterceasoiy 
supplicationB they may be making — and if they did know, 
many of them would but scorn such feara and prayers. 

One righteooB man dwelt in Sodom. We never think his 
conduct wise in going thither. It hod one afflictive con- 
sequence, namely, that some branches of his fiimOy were 
involved in the deatmction. Yet there was an overruling 
Proridence in the case. There was to he in Sodom some- 
thing that was to be saved in the hour of vengeance, to 
mark in a signal manner the contrast ; to show how in&Uibly 
the righteous Governor distinguishes ; — and what value he 
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■eta on the fidelity' tbat will not conform to the Burrounding 
wickedness. He would haTe there " a pearl of great price," 
to bo selected out when the mighty mass should sink into a 
gulf. 

Lot was sitting in the gate of the city, in the evening ; 
on purpose, it is presumed, to receive any respectable 
stranger, who would else be cast away among wicked bar- 
bu^s. It is not improbable the evening waa serene and 
beautiful. 'Ws can imagine the setting sun for the last 
time, throwing a mild and softened radiance on the cities 
and across the plain ; and nambers of the people gaily 
sporting in so gentle a light and air ; and no warning by 
ominous signs and elemental disorder. Xature keeps the 
secret of ber great Governor. If eofudenee will not alarm 
the sinners, nothing else shaU. But what was there latent 
in that soft tranquillity F There was there the hovering 
power of divine justice — ^the spirit of retribution, just 
growing to the intensity to reveal itself in resistless flame. 

Two strangers arrived at the gate, carelessly regarded, 
except by Lot, who " entertained angels unawares." There 
was no indication who they were, or why they came : there 
was nothing in their appearance to intimidate, — nothing to 
repress a profligate insolence. Some of the people saw 
them, but knew not what they saw. Ko mysterious and 
apprehensive sentiment was infused by their coming. AH 
was as usua] in Sodom, thns &r; and even Lot knew of 
nothing that was to foUow. 

But the commencement of the tragedy was at hand. The 
first movement was the tumult before Iiot's house; — the 
assault actuated by the vilest wickedness. Observe, when 
nations or individuals are ready for ruin they generally are 
prompt to provoke it, to do that one thing more, which is 
all that remains wanting. When the train comes to the 
point, that there is hut one more, they are ready for that 
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alao. The last sia of a wicked career seemB to hare in it a 
peculiar awMuess. The dreadlul effect of til the pre- 
ceding seemed suspended ; it eren seemed as if that effect 
might he arerted if the completing sin were not added ; if 
the sinner could have stopped short of that I The former 
eina seemed as it were to wait, to throw all their deadly 
efficacj into the last, to be there converged in destruction. 
The concluding sin comes immediately to the dread 
sequence ; it is the one that breaks through into eternity, 
with all the past sins mshiiig after it! Ajid, again i1 
belongs to hardened sin, not to be aware of its own atrocity 
and danger. These men of Sodom, on the last eTeniog of 
their lives, challenged the angels of the Lord to battle 
" Unawares " they assaulted mighty celestial spirite 
" unawares " Xiot had entertained them. It is hut s 
judgment on persisting, hardened iniquity, that it should be 
permitted at last to do things of which it is not apprised 
the aggravation and the peril. 

Lot went out to appease the vicious and furious assailants 
with an offer which he had no right to make (to expose to 
them his daughters) ; it showed indeed how sacred he held 
the rights of hospitality ; but all duties are consistent and 
compatible. Bather than do one great evil to prevent 
another, a good man must commit the event to all-powerful 
Providence. But the matter was to be decided after another 
manner. " The two men " drew Lot safely into the house, 
and smote the people with blindness. Lot would be 
exceedingly surprised at this ; perhaps now for the first 
time he began to perceive they were something more than 
they appeared. Whether it was a total blindness we caa> 
not know ; more likely, perhaps, a bewildered baffling affec- 
tion of their sight. However it did not repress the courage 
and fierceness of wickedness. " Small and great " penisted 
in aiming at the door.* If " small " mean youth, it may 
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varrant ub to obserre, that vsiehed education very rarely faili 
to be succeBsful. 

The house and family were quite secure ; but the two 
visitants were not come to take or give repose. They 
declared their commission aud purpose ; and that one thing 
only was first to be doue ; Lot mtist go to his sons-in-kw 
(and their families), and warn them instantly to quit the 
city. He did so in rain ! No wonder the sona-in-law 
should despise his warning ; but their wives, his daughters, 
were of the same mind. They by this time, probably, had 
lost his God ; and therefore he must lose them. It would 
be with a aad adieu' that he left the house of each. He 
returned to receive the peremptory command to take his 
own &mily and instantly be gone. The angels had calmly 
waited while he had gone to do his part ; now they were to 
do theirs. The morning was beginning to appear. 

" He lingered ;" whether from some degree of unbelief; 
or firom being confused and stupified with amazement and 
horror, ^ut there was cahnness and decision there, though 
he had none. The angels laid hold on the hands of Lot 
and his family, " The Lord being merciful unto him." Such 
a situation displays the contrast between the " immortals" 
and the feeble spirits clothed in flesh j — on the part of the 
former the serenity, — the entireness of determination, — the 
fulness of might and will for the most tremendous agency, — 
and yet the ijidulgent kindness. The angels led them out 
of the devoted city. " Escape for thy life ; look not behind 
thee ; flee to the mountain, neither tarry thou in all the 
plain." All this might well be named vwble providence. 
It was the protection of the Almighty, and the guardian 
cares of his angela displayed in exercise, — in the visible 
personal agency of these powerful spirits. But, though 
there be now no such palpable manife stations, how often 
may there be in a good man's life, interpositions as critical, 
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and caxea no leas patleBt and kind, if the Hgescj were loade 
visible in any one of many conjuncturea. And'then for hia 
soul there is a series of agency of a still &r nobler kind ! 
A greater Spirit is employed there I 

Lot was departing ; and it is strange he should not hare 
been willing to remore aeiaia& possible from such a scene 
as ibia devoted place was going to be. Bat he ventured to 
entreat he might make his asylum in Zoar, implying in the 
petition that it might for that purpose be spared. This 
does look like weakneas actually becoming presumption, but 
the wonderfully indulgent reply was, " See, I have accepted 
thee in this thing also;" and with the addition, " I cannot 
do any thing till thou be come thither." But the command 
to hasten forward is finally repeated vrith a most peremptory 
urgency. It was but for his sake, it had been siguided, 
that the catastrophe was delayed; and not for hit sake 
would it be delayed long. The divine vengeance was sus- 
pended a Httle while for the piety and the necessity of a 
favoured mortal ; but it was not to be suspended for his 
trifing or unbehcf. The last moments of Sodom were 
measuring out by the steps of the fugitives across the plun. 
During these moments and this flight, the thoughts of Lot 
would work in unspeakable amazement. Only a few short 
hoars before, he was sitting at the gate and two men 
approached, who were invited into bis house ; — an outrage 
was committed, and then they were angels ! A few minutes 
more, and he was commanded away, with the declaration of 
a direful immediate doom impending over all the ' region. 
The last impression of their visages, their hands, and their 
voices, was still on his senses ; and he was now impelled on 
by the dreadful apprehension of hearing or seeing some 
tremendous sign of commencing destruction. 

It is quite possible, that in such amazement of spirit he 
might not even be sensible of the fate of his wife, till he 
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found her wanting at the eutrance of Zoar ; especially as he 
did not look back, and she was in the disposition rather to 
fall behind his steps than to advance before or beside him. 
Por we cannot doubt, that it was her mind that looked 
back, as well as her eyes. Though very possibly, the mere 
literal disobedience to the iajunctiou would have been fatal. 
£ut to lose ber so, perhaps much more than midway to the 
place of refuge, was moat mournful. What an admonition 
to the relatives of a pious person, to go the whole way with 
him to the eternal refuge ! 

The reduced family entered Zoar and the sun had risen 
on the earth. But the tiao men who had come to Sodom 
were left there to await this destined moment ; to witness, 
in inaction and contemplation how a wicked multitude 
begwi a day of which they were not to see the evening. 
But could nothing beguOe or tempt them away, before the 
moment for action should arrive ! And will nothing be 
done to send them awayp One word &om their great 
Master, and they would have fled like the shades of the 
night! And shall not one word be sent up to him to 
implore it ? Not one word for this, after the cry of their 
wickedness had so long ascended to heaven P He 
" repented" over Nineveh when it listened to the warning 
voice. But here ail was over ! And " the Lord rained fire 
and brimstone ;" and " an horrible tempest!" 

What was the precise manner of this fearful catastrophe 
is beyond our conjecture. From the consequence, as 
remaining to this hour, it would seem that an earthquake 
either accompanied or followed ; but " the fire from heaven" 
is decidedly indicated as the grand chief agent of the 
destruction. "What descent of fire, however, and how such 
an effect oa the earth, none can tell. But we repel that 
philosophizing spirit, as it would be called, which insists on 
resolving all the extraoidinaiy phenomena, recorded in the 
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d TeBtament into the effect of merely natural cauaeii aa 
&j are called. Kothing can be more contemptible than 
ch presumption of pliilosopliy ; just aa if the order qf 
lure had been constituted by some other and greater 
ling, and entrntted to the Almighty to be adminiatered, 
ider an obligation, never to suspend for a moment, the 
ed laws ! Just aa if it could not consist with infinite 
isdom to order a ayatem ao that in particular caaes a 
eater advantage should arise from a momentary deviation 
an from an invariable procedure ! 

The people of Sodom had no time for speculationa ; there 
isbutjuat time for terror, and conscience, and despair! 
le images of that hour of destruction we leave to con- 
mplative thought. And only add in condition, — that our 
)rd saya, there is a etill greater guilt, and a more awful 
atmction, even than theirs! They will eee greater 
iminals than themselves at the last day ; and from lands 
lere the fire of heaven did net fell ! The man that Uvea 
d dies rejecting htm had better have been exposed to the 
in of fire and brimstone, and gone down in the horrid gulf 
theValeof Siddim! 
June liStk, 1822. 
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" Young men likewige exhort to he tdber-mMed." 

It ia plain that the exhortation was meant expressly for 
young men, but wlien we take the precept in the moat 
general Benae which the word in our Tersion (" aober- 
minded ") allowa, — it may be presumed that young peraona 
of the other eez wiU consider themselvea ss quite within the 
scope of such counsel. We would, therefore, address the 
eihortation to young persona generally. 

But, — "sober-minded!" — methinks this, at the first sotmd, 
is likely to be one of the least pleasing words in the whole 
language, to many young persons. To them it will seem as 
if such a word could come only &om old, time-wom people, 
whose feelings are dried up into A kind of cold, stiffened 
prudence, which they wish to have reputed as wisdom ; per- 
sons who, having suffered the eztinctiou of all vivacity in 
themselves, envy the young for poBsessiug what they have 

The word may have suggested ideas of something heavy, 
spiritless, formal, and calculating ; almost mechanical in all 
pursuita and interests ; the image of a person narrow in bis 
notions, plodding in his operations, placed wholly out of 
sympathy with every thing partaking of ardour, sensibility, 
adventure, or enthusiasm ; aad at the same time taking to 
himself great merit for all this. (Just such a one I have 
before my mind. — Mr. K. "Nonsense, your mental enei^!") 
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Q such the ideas that the word " Bober-miaded " has con- 
'ed to any of ihe young persons present P What then 

you think of him that wrote this injunction, namely St. 
Ill ? Was he such a sample of human character P (A 
r brief touches of his description.) We may then be 
■fectly sure that St. Paul's " sober-miaded young men" 
re not to be examples of a sapient formality, of a creep- 
; prudence, of eitinguished passions, of a cold aversion to 

mated interests ; — in short, not esamples of the negation 
!iny thing that is really gmceful and eicellent in youth.. 
We will therefore presume that a few admonitory obser- 
ions on such a topic will not be unacceptable to young 
■sons. We should attempt to show, what is tbe right 
tion of " sober-mindedness ;" — then apply its principles 
rules to some of the circumstances of youth , — and last, 
;gest a few considerationB for the enforcement of that 
dication. 

What is it that may properly be called " sober-minded- 
la ?" This ia to ask, in other words. What is it that we 

all charging the want of upon our fellow mortals, whOe 

are all, on all hands, censuring, reproaching, or ridicul- 
; them, for foUy, absurdity, extravagance, for running 

all eitremes, for being the sport of fancies, tempers, 

1 passions P — Is there any justice in these invectives, 
ich almost every one ia uttering every day ? And what 
ill this the contrary to P we answer, "Sober-mindedness." 
t what is the principle and the cause of the difference P 
bat is it that would reduce men from all this to sobor- 
ndednesa P Plainly, the effectual predominance of soimd 
son. That then is the general description of sober* 
adedness, — that there be in habitual exercise a just 
Igment of things, and that this judgment be in real 
jctive authority. 

But a little more particularly. There caunot be the 
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required state of mind, iinleaB there be some great master 
principles, decidedly fixed in the very habit of thinking and 
, feeling — principlea applicable to almost all things in our 
interests and practice — principles so general that many 
special ones will grow out of them for particular application. 
So that, whether in youth, or any other age, the man shall 
be, so to speak, a determined and prepared being, — has 
certain positive principles combined of judgment and con- 
science, which are to keep him to a certain state and 
character, under all circumstances. 

We need not attempt to specify many of these principles. 
One is, — that in all things and at all events, God is to be 
obeyed. Another,-— that there ia the essential distinction 
of holiness and sin in all conduct, both within the mind, 
and in external action, and that sin is absolutely a dreadfill 
evil. Another, — that that cannot be right long in which 
there is no self-deniaL Another, — that must not be done 
which must be repented of. Another, — the future should 
predominate over the present. 

Such things, we said, must be established firmly and 
operatively in the mind. But then how can this be without 
much and frequent exercise of serious thought f So such 
principles grow and establish themselves spontaneously? 
Alas! let any young person look into his own mind and 
see 1 Without much of serious thought, therefore, there 
cannot be " sober-mindedness." And therefore, again, there 
cannot be this required state of mind, if principles are 
admitted, or practical determinations adopted, from mere 
impressions of fancy and feeling, perhaps from some casual 
situation into which a person is thrown; perhaps from the 
pleasing impression made by some new acquaintance, or a 
friend, while no account is taken of the whole comprehen- 
sive view of the matter; nay, perhaps, the judgment actually 
withheld from attempting this. Thus we can imagine a 
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prot^stant falling into communicatioii with a man like 
Fenelon — charmed with such piety and intelligence — 
carried by thiB feeling back into the popish church ; — no 
comprehenaiTe view token of the real chittacter and opera- 
tions of that church; — no account taken of ita esBential 
■wnneiion with secnlarity and ambition, — of ita general 
hostility to true religion,— of the prerailing worthlesanesB 
of ite prieathood, — of its wicked aasumptipna, maxims, and 
imposturea, of ita infernal persecntions ;^ — (md of all this 
being the natural result of its very conatitution. 

Again, no principlea can suffice for the true " aober- 
mindedness" in young peraona or any others, unless aa 
consciously held aa onder the sanction and ae having the 
authority of the Supreme Power. Even suppoaing them 
intriiwically right, what will that — merely that — avail, — 
amidst the commotiou of the paasiona, the beguilementa of 
immediate interest, the endleaa beaetment of temptationa P 
Man is not a being to be governed by principles, detached 
from an over-awing power. Set them in the best array that 
you can in his mind, to fight the evil powers within, and 
from without, — but refuse them weapons from the annoury 
of heaven ; — let no lightning of the divine eye, no thunder 
of the Divine voice, come in testimony and in aid of their 
operation — and how soon they will be overwhelmed and 
trampled down ! (Like the Israelitea when deserted of God 
in their battles, the very ark of God aurrendered to the 
pagans.) Always, therefore, it ia the earnest solicitude and 
endeavour of wise men, that the good principles in their 
minda may be in fiill communication with the Almighty, 
Without this fortification and power of the principles, there 
cannot he that conatancy, and compoeed firmneas, which are 
the easence of aober-mindednesa. For the term must imply 
a steady tenor of feeling and proceeding, not fluctuating, 
confus^ alternating. And it implies a calm independence 
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of spirit and conduct, not at the mere; of the winds and 
circuiaetaiiceB, — the opinions and wills, — of the aurronnding 
world ; which holds one' certain plan and aim, right onward 
through all the causes of interference and perversion. But 
how can this he hut by the vital connection of our governing 
principleB with the unchangeable Spirit P We must feel in 
tiiem that His finger ia upon us who is "the same yester- 
day; to-day, and for erer." 

Again, there cannot be a high degree of that well-ordered 
state, " sober-mindedness," without the person's forming a 
sound judgment of hia own mind. Because that state 
implies a strong regulation and goremment, and how can 
that be exercised without much insight into the mind th&t 
is to be governed F If there he an insensibility to the 
general corruption of the soul, throughout its very nature, 
how little to the -purpose will any scheme of self-govern- 
ment be I 

And then there are the special and peculiar circumstances 
and tendencies; the particular weaknesses or wrong pro- 
pensities; the liability to some one evil in a strong and 
dangerous degree. Without an attentive and deep cogni- 
sance of things BO important, the person enjoined to maintain 
sober-mindedness will not at all know what he has to do ; 
not know against what he has to maintain it. As if a man 
should undertake to legislate and govern in a country, in 
ignorance of the quality of the people ; should take it as an 
easy, straightforward concern, with a community of well 
disposed beings ; not know that they were partly pagans, 
partly Mahomedans, and the Christians not much better ! 

We may add a most self-evident thing ; that it is of the 
essence of sober-ntindedness to maintatn a systematic strong 
restraint on the passions, fancy, tempers, appetites. And 
this was probably the moat direct object of the apostle's 
exhortation to young men. In these respects, it is the 
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veiy first point of Bober-mindedaesB for youth to be aware 
how perilous their condition is. The^ are pleased that they 
are in this animated season ; but jt were very strange, if 
they ebould not sometimes reflect on its circumstances with 
a degree of alarm. It would be a fine position, doubtless, for 
a man to stand on a spot where there was a powerful action 
of all the elements almost close around him ; — the earth be 
stood on blooming with flowers — water thrown in impetuous 
falls and torrents on the one side — some superb fire near 
at hand on the other — and the winds whirling as if to 
exasperate them both ; but he would need look carefully to 
bis movements, especially if informed that others carelessly 
standing there had been whirled into destruction ; or if he 
saw the iact. 

Let young persons observe what is actually becoming of 
those who surrender themselyes to their .passions and wild 
propensities. What numbers I Then, in themselTCS, ob- 
serre seriously whither these inward trmtors tati tempters 
really tend ; and then think whether soberness of mind be 
not a pearl of great price, and whether there can be any 
such thing without a systematic Belf-gorerament. 

" Whither things tend," we were just now saying ; for it 
IS au essential principle of sober-mindedness to judge of 
things viewed in their contequeneeB. Every thing tends and 
leads to something else, which latter thing is caused, or at 
least affected, by the preceding. Our whole progressive 
eiistenee is drawn out, so to speak, upon this succession of 
consequences. The consequence foreseen wiU determine, or 
help to determine, the quality of the thing present. The 
consequences (in the matters of human spirit and conduct) 
can be foreseen. They are both natural, and divinely 
declared- In the view of a thoughtful mind, the series 
stretches away into remote prospect. How far does it 
stretch on P through all life, to death, to judgment, into 
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eternity I The madness, then, of taking a thing juat as 
what it is this hour, day, or even year ! This is a thought- 
less folly, not to be eicused even in early youth. If youth 
have been but tolerably instnioted in their educatioii, they 
can understand enough to make it their own feult and their 
sin, to be inseasible or unbelieving when consequences are 
pointed out to them. 

It is to young persons that all we have been representing 
is to be considered aa especially addressed. Xow, will the 
inculcation of sober-mindedneas, ia so many grave particu- 
lars, be deemed by them a hard and austere statement of 
their duty ? Then, let them honestly consider which of 
these principles they can do without, and yet be safe and 
happy. Which of them may be safely spared and ne- 
glected P Can they do without a prevalence of sound 
reasou in their minds i Some settled, fixed, maator-pnnci- 
ples to determine judgment, choice, and conduct? Serioua 
consideration, for filing those principles and applying 
them ? A care not to be misled and carried away by 
accidental impressions, occasional feelings and slight, partial 
views of a matter? A sense of the Almighty's sanction 
and authority in the principles that are to govern them ? 
An attentive observation of the condition of their own 
Toinds ? A habitual restraint on passioDS and propensities P 
A consideration of the consequences of things ? — These 
constitute eobemess of mind. Xow which of these can 
they safely do without F Let them consider which they 
would reject, and then consider what will foUow. Shall it 
be, the solemn acknowledgment of the divine authority ? or, 
the necessity of established principles, thoughtfully adopted 
and firmly held ? or the necessity of a careful government 
of the passions F or, the looking forward to consequences ? 
But, in truth, it ia idle to talk of sparing op rejecting one, 
For no one of these can be rejected without rejecting them 
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alt. They will be all adopted by those young persons woo 
are aware what importaat use they have for tbem. 

Toung perBona of any hopefulness will often baye Berious 
thought about what is to be the main gradd purpose of 
their life. They will be perfectly aware that there is for 
the object of their existence, something greater, and higher, 
and ampler, than any mere pleasures of the youthful season; 
and then the particular pursuits in life to which they may 
be looking forward. Immense interests are exhibited be- 
fore them, as immortal natures. It is for them to consider, 
whether they will be consigned down just merely to this, 
to be gay and joyous creatures for a few years, and busy 
ones the rest P Or, whether they shall early in life have a 
greater purpose and concern, rising above the world, and 
extending beyond time. Now here is to be the application 
of those principles we were endeavourmg to illustrate ; and 
without tbem we have ample and depbrable manifestation 
what the notion and purpose of life in young persons 
will be. 

But again, this eober-mindedness is quite necessary for 
the subordinate schemes and pursuits of life. In the 
want of it, a young person may form schemes ill-adapted 
to hia ch^^cter, his qu allocations, and abilities — or his 
circumstances. For want of it, msny have mshed into 
wild ill-concerted projects, which have ended disastrously, 
or frustrated the most laudable designs. What important 
affair in life can that be, what pursuit, what business, that 
does not require, or will not be the better for, sound reason, 
solid prininplea, consideration of consequences, acknowledg- 
ment of the divine will P 

Companionship and friendly connexions are among the 
most favourite interests of young persons. Soher-minded- 
ness is eminently important here. Wisdom and goodness 
ore probably not so superabundant throughout the youthfU 
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tribe, tbat a yoimg peraon may think he can be in no dan- 
ger. Let young persone consider, that thej put themselves, 
with respect to very important interests, at the command, 
in no Bmall degree, of their associates. That is to say, th^ 
yield to the effect of sympathy and conformity. They will 
be rendered more &rom^Iy disposed to some things, and 
more averse to others. Now if it shonld be that what they 
are rendered more avra^e to is, seriousness, piety, the 
service of God, seeking the good offered by the Redeemer 1 
Let young persona confess to conscienoe, whether they 
nerer feel this effect. But that is purchasing the pleasure 
at a fearful cost I And what is to prevent so disastrous a 
conunerce but Bobemees of mind t This would keep them 
clearly aware that the mere pleasure of friendly association 
is a trifle as compiled with the influence and effect. 

Soberness of mind, again, would be of high value to 
young people, as to the terms on which they shall stand 
with what is called the world. That ia the denomination for 
a sort of sptem of maxims, customs, modes, and &8hioDS. 
And it takes upon itself a high and tyrannic authority, 
if we may judge from the number of suhmissire slaves. 
Toung people appear early to recognize a kind of con- 
science, and religious reverence toward this authority. 
They mutt do as the world does — dare not presume to be 
out of the mode — aniioualy study the dictates and watch 
the movements of this "dread tovereign." If there were 
but half as much attention and submissive feeling toward 
the Lord of heaven and earth ! But, think of a person, 
young or old, revering this stupid idol, and disregarding 
Him! Now the quality enjoined by the apostle would set 
a yonng person above this arrogated authority. He would 
perceive an infinite quantity of vanity, absurdity, and 
something still worse, in this domineering system, and 
assume a dignifled independence. Not that such a young 
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person would exbibit himself in a laboured and ostentatious 
eingularity. You well know there ia a vast distance be- 
tween this, and a eeduloua, obsequious, and puntilioos 
conformity. The firmly saber-minded young person would, 
in numerous instances and considerable degrees, set at 
nongbt tbe prescriptiona of the despot ; would act just as 
be thought proper; and would have his reason to awign; 
" I really hare something else to do with my time and 
thoughts, than to study and follow your caprices, modes, 
and vanities." So mucb for tbe situation of young persona 
ia the world ; it is abnost too obvious to be added, that for 
what concerns their preparation to go oirf ^ it, there is 
tbe utmost necessity for every thing implied in sober- 
mindedness. 

We conclude with a consideration or two for the en- 
forcement of tbe ezbortation. 

And let it not be forgotten, that youth will soon be 
passed away. Nay there is even the wish, in its possessors, 
for the larger portion of it to haste away I A most strik- 
ing illustration of the vanity of our state on earth ! "Well I 
it rapidly runs on to the longed-for age of twenty. But 
then, it retains its impetus of motion, and runs beyond 
that point as fast as it ran thitber. And with what magi- 
cal fleetness it passes away, till it loses its quaLty, and life 
is t/zmth no more P But in the case of not a few young 
persona, their youth is appointed to be the whole of tbeir 
life. Now supposing that in any particulu' instance, this 
were certain and known: in that instance, all opinions 
would agree as to the propriety and necessity of sober- 
mindednees : jes, the vainest, the giddiest, unless totally 
ignorant or unbelieving of hereafter, say, "Tes, certainly 
he or she should be sober-minded." But now judge soberly 
whether the propriety is reverted by tbe circumstance of 
imcertamti/ ; that a young person may only have hie youtb 
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for the whole of his life. When this mag be the case, 
were it not infatuation to live aa if it moat certainly would 
□ot F But aasumii^ that life will be prolonged into bbe 
more adranced etagea, consider, that then a great change 
of feeling from that of youth, will certainly take place. 
Tbere will be an altered estimate of many things, and 
altered feeling ; a somewhat changed colour over the scene 
of life. Experience, disappointment, difficulty, will have 
begun their procees. !Now conaider ; is it not a most un- 
gracious thing, that the altered state of feeling in more 
advanced life, should come just wholly as disappointment, 
as mortifying experience, as sober sense forced upon re- 
luctant foUy P Whereas, sober-mindedness in youth might 
have anticipated a great deal ; might, through wisdom, 
have made the change much more smooth; might have 
caused it to be much less, and less mortifying, and made it 
less reproachful in reflection on the sanguine delusion of 
early life. And be it observed here, that it is a bad sign 
in youth to be utterly heedless of the dictates of the ex- 
perience of persons more advanced in life. It is, indeed, 
quite impossible for youth to enter fulU/ into the spirit of 
such experience. But to despise it, to fancy it proceeds 
entirely from disappointment, morti£ed feeling, morose- 
ness, or the mere coldness of age, augurs ill. And bo these 
yoong persons themselvea will think, when they, in their 
turn, come to inculcate the lessons of their more aged 
experience. • 

We would enforce one more consideration ; namely, that 
thiogs will have their eontequencet. If there be a vain, 
giddy, thoughtless, ill-improved youth, the effieti of it will 
infallihly come in after lite. If there be a neglected under- 
standing, a conscience feebly aod rudely constituted, good 
principles but slightly fized or even apprehended, a habitual 
levity of spirit, a chase of frivolities, a surrender to the 
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passioika ; the natural consequences of these will follow. 
And what will they he, when a man is advanced into the 
field of important and difficult duties P when he shall find 
hinnself be required to be a counsellor of youth F when he 
shall be put upon strong trials of both hia judgment and 
conscience P when he shdl have to sustain afflictions F when 
advancing age shall force him to see that he shall ere long 
hare to leave life itself behind P Sometimes, happily, even 
in the advaooed life of such & person, the power of religion, 
the conrerting Spirit of Christ comes on him, and in a par- 
tial measure suspends and reverses these natural consc' 
quences of his unhappy youth. But then his bitterest regret 
is, that it was through snch a youth that he advanced 
into life. 

We add but one consideration more, which we could wish 
to press on young minds with peculiar force. They love 
cheerfulness, spiritedness, vivacity ; and they are right. But 
then I on the supposition of life being prolonged, would 
they be content to expend away the greatest portion of this 
animation in the beginning of life P Would they drink out 
the precious wine of life in the morning, and leave but the 
dregs for the evening of life's day P If there be any possible 
way of throwing a large portion of this vital element, this 
animation, into the latter, the latest part of life, were 
not that the highest wisdom P Will there be young per- 
sons ready to answer gaUy and carelessly to this, " Kever 
fear ! doubtless there will be spirit and animation enough 
for the whole length of life, how much soever we riot now." 
We oiuwer them, " Look whether the iact be so. You 
know many persons ior advanced in age. As to some of 
them, you happen to know, that in their youth, they were 
gay and vivacious in a high degree; their spirits blazed 
away in mirth and amusement ; they expended their vivacity 
without limit or care. ' Never fear,' they said. They have 
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passed through many BtageB since ; but, veiy lutiirallj, h&ve 
never applied themselves Id earnest to their highest con- 
cerns J they have done their best to keep up their spirits as 
a substitute for that. But how do you behold them ttoa ? 
It is true there are instances of great natural animal spirits, 
where a considerable measure remains evea in a late period 
of an ill-improTod life. When it is merely this, however, 
you feel little complacency in seeing it; when you are a 
little reflective, you revolt ieoia sympathy. But how often 
you see in the old persons who spent so gay a youth, an 
extinction of all the fire [ Sometimes they try to brighten 
up for a moment ; but titey betray an exhaustion and deser- 
tion. They are sensible that life is nearly gone by. But 
its close they cannot bear to think of, no more than when 
they were young ; but have no longer the youthful means of 
driving away the thought. They are aometimea pensively 
gloomy ; often peeviahly and morosely ao. Oh ! had they 
but in early life consecrated the animation of their spirits, 
by giving a larger share of it to Glod, to reserve it for them I 
Had they oflen tempered and repressed the vivacity ot 
their hearts by solemn thoughts of hereafter, by a vigorous 
application to wisdom! they might have been fired with 
spirit and animation now, which not the approach of death 
could chill or quench 1 nay, would have burnt the brighter 
in that formidable atmosphere I Look at this delightful 
animation in the end . of life ! Happily there are such 
examples. Some ti^nal instance within thete walU may occur 
to yow thovghti.* Very advanced life, aa full of spirit, and 
animated sentiment, and ardour, and indefatigable activity, 

* Penona lo whom an eiplBnation of this allusian maj b« Decesni^, 
will find in the foltowing extiacl, a few toucbea. Hut geemed wanting to 
finiih a likeoet) draim bjaioaiIer-h3jid,*ofoaewhoee claims on the vrae- 

■ Uall'i Worlc^ VdL i. p. SUS. 
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as ever that person's youth could have been, aud BEwaios 
the life of it all ! 
But to attain this ia age, we repeat, the spirit muet be 

nliaii, gratitude, and love of hia nearest connexions, no words can adequatelj 
express, and no length of time obliterate from their memories. 

" Da. RylaHd naa a man high); and honourabl; distinguished, during a 
long period of dme, within a sphere which, though it ma; be denominated 
local oi provincdal, was of coniudeiable compan. He was employed in a 
divernty of concems in the religious department, was of great addirity, and 
maintained a letj eitenuTC acquaintance and correspondence. He was 
uniformly, during more than half a century, conspicnoos in the most 
genuine zeal to serre the cause of leligion ; a zeal remarkably clear of 
every thing like egotism and display ; and so free from the acrid taint of 
bigotry, that he commanded the respect, and a still kinder feeling, of 
persons of all sects and denominations. His beneTolence, in whatever 
mode he could exert it, was promptly and most unostentatiously mani- 
fested on all occasioas. His indelatigable assiduity in the improvement of 
his time, was such as often made some of his friends ashamed, by the 
comparison they were forced lo make between him and themselves. In 
bis manner of preaching, there was a strong and mnrlted peculiarity. In 
the couBtmction of his sermons, the scheme was cast, not so much in an 
order to carry the topic through in an agreeable course of illuBtration, of 
uniform tenor and bearing, as in a form lo throw the force into prominent 
points, eihibiting strongly the tptciaiilies of the subject; sometunes 
enfordnj; it by striking contrasts or parallels, sometimes by remarkable 
&ctg li-um scripture history, or Che natural world, sometimes by unexpected 
applications ; but all these pertinent to the topic or the text, and free from 
anything of petty artiiice or alTectation ; always with the most perfect 
•iniplidty of feeUng and purpose; for no preaching could bear more 
palpable evidence than his, of serious, direct, dmple Intentness on Che 
subject, and dear* to make it usefiil to the hearen. These striking 
prominences of his illustration, he would often enforce irith a vividness of 
ideas and expression, and with an energy of feeliiig and manner, which was 
animated sometimes into the utmost vehemence. Some disadrantages of 
voice, or little ancouthnesa of manner, were nearly lost to the perception ol 
those who haliituaUy or frequently heard him, in the perfect demonstraUon 
whidi they invariably iett of his genuine and earnest piety and leal. He 
excelled very many deservedly esteemed preachers, in VBiietj of topics 
;tDd ideas. To (he end of his life he was a great reader, and very far &otn 
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tempted and consecrated in youth. And that wise and 
happy youth may answer the thoughtless, Tolatile, gay ones, 
when they ask, " Why do you thus restrain and repress 

being confined to one order of «ubjecte ; taking little leaa mteieBt in woilcg 
dcwriptjie of tlie different legioni and inlabitanla of tlie irorld, and in 
worki on natural hiMorj, than in Jeiriih antiquities, tind the other parta of 
knowledge diiectl; related to theologj. And he would ofl«n fteelj sTail 
hinuelf of then Keooicea for direnj^ing and iJlnUisting the aubjecta of 
bit leTDiou ; an adTintf^ and s pnclice which we have often been 0007 
to eee mini^lcn decline, irbea tbe well-judged me of tlidr vaiioua reading 
■Sladi 10 obnoD* a reaource fiic SToiding the monotony in sermona <o often 
eomplained of by the heaiera. 

" Dr. Ryluul'i cncly and long addiction to what ia called the Amaican 
ichool of theology, end to Jonathan Edwards as its greet maater, impartad 
a chaiactet to hii doctrinal viewi, which was perceptible to the laat. Bat 
we- bare undeiHood, and deem it a rranarksbie and honourable Ihct, that, 
ai he advanced into old age, be became toa tensdoua of any extra 
peculiaiity of lyatem, diaplayed a more free and varied action of mind, and 
waa mora practical and impiceiive. It may be added, that his language, 
fonned mdeed in the theolo^cal mould of phraseology, and making no 
pretension to elegance or poUab, wai penpicuoua and piedse in the 
expreauon of his thoughts. 

" All our readers, no doubt, will reooUect the eloquent delineation and 
eslogy eihibited in Ur. Hall's funeral sermon for Dr. Ryland. Tuy jurt 
in the main, it baa been thought liable Co coirecUon in one particuliii. 
The dEScriptioa of Dr. Byland's pasdve meeknen, hia want of all powa of 
re-action and conteet, ia such as to §pTe almost the impreauon, that be wu 
helplessly and without remedy at the mercy of any who could be bard- 
heaited enough to assiul or trample on him. It is true, that be had a 
painful sennttvenea to opposition, and an extreme horror of harsh, 
unsparing coofiict; end would, before a bold opponent, shrink and lie 
subdued into rileucet But, fbr this weaknca^ he was by no means 
destitute of a compensation, — a compensation in bis own competence, 
independently of that forbearance which the knowledge of hia amiable 
character, and of this weakness in it, obtained fbr him &om all peisons of 
kind and conuderate temper. He had, fbr toie thing, great tenacity both 
of opinion ajid purpose. And for ano^ier, he hod a great power of per- 
suasion in communicating, in a quiet, amicable, and somewiiBt confidential 
manner, with individuals; so that he could do mnch to disum, one bj 
TOL. I. K 
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your lively Bpirit with grave thoughtB and hard e 

he may aoawer, " Because I hope to have vivacity at a period 

of life (if I reach it) when I fear j/ou wiil be oppreaaed with 

gloom." 

Juns 27th, 1822. 

one, a numbn of penoni irtia might otherwiw haie been diipowd to jtnn 
in oppoaitiaa to him. He bud, also, a Tei7 great flidUtj in wnCing, and 
could bf letters pre effect to opinioiw and ugumeDts, with persona with 
whom he might not hare had ipirit and nerre enoa^ to '"»'"'"'" them in 
■tout pOTODBl encoimtar. Id consequence, he not seldom carried hia 
point, when it might hsTe seemed that he could not do otherwise than 
surrender it. And this ptoceeding was not to be dencaninated artfiil, in 
an; culpable seoae ; for no man conld be more upright in hia intentim^ or 
more sincme in the argomenls and pleadings by *hic^ he endeavooied to 
fpve them efiect." — Vide Mr, Fatter' t " Contribuliotu, BiogTajAiaU 
LUerary, and Philoanphiaal to tbe Beltatia Anrine." Vel I.pp. £19 — 52' 
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I^ALBl aSOimSB OF SDFEBIOBITT IK HOLIKEas. 

Ihaiah llT. S. 

JPTiieh im/. Stand by thygelf, come not near to me : 
for I am holier than thou. 

Wb ore all perfectly well acquainted with the principle, 
that lelf-love is the first kw of nature, — acquainted with it 
aa a maxim ; but alao as a matter of experimental feelii^ ; 
no one ever waited to be taught it ai a point of mora) 

It would be a task requiring veiy great laboor and dis- 
crimination to determine the just extent of thia priliciple; 
to determine, that is to a&j, how iar, and on what conditions, 
consietentlj with eternal rectitude, the one human being 
may prefer himself, and hJB own interests, to every and all 
of his fellow creatures and their interests. In »ome manner 
and degree he inevitably mwt do so. His own being is his 
only being, and therefore all the interest of existence must 
centre there. In the midst of an universe of beings, it ia 
still ^iffuej/'that is the most interesting object to himself. 

But then there immediately meets him the solemn law, 
from the Author of his being, the Perfection and the Judge 
of all righteousness, — " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself." This cannot be intended in the absolutely and 
rigorously literal sense ; but it must be dictated in a mean- 
ing which presses severely, all round, on the sphere of 
exclusive self-love ; so severely, as to compress and crush 
that affection into a grievous narrowness of space ; unless 
K 2 
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it can escape mto liberty and action some other wttj, — in 
some modified quality. There is a. way in which it cim 
expand and indulge itself without riolating the Bolemn law 
impased, namely, that aelf-love, or eelf-intereet, ehonld be 
exalted to such a temper, that ita gratification, its gratifica- 
tion of irteZ/"— should actually very much consist in promot- 
ing the welfare qf olhert. This is benevolence, or charity j 
and perfect beneTolence would so combine, as almost to 
identify, the interest a m"" would feel concerning his own 
good, with that which he would feel concerning the good of 
others. And thus aelf-love, though vitally centering in self, 
would be continually going out in beneficent exercise on 
the happiness of others. Yes, as aelf-love, — maintaining 
still that nature, it would be going out ia this exercise. 
Self-love and social becoming thus in a veiy great degree 
the same, the great law would be Ailfilled without repressing 
and crushing sel&love in order to inlfil it. This is a com- 
bining, uniting spirit, which makes it mj/ happiness that 
they sboold be happy. But, bok on mankind, and see 
whether the self-interest, the self-love, is not generally a 
disBomating and hostile principle, which is intent on mff 
good as dissevered irom theirs, tmd often in contrast to 
theirs, and at the expense of it. 

We come, by our text, to observe, that the hostile quality 
of self-love is eminently conspicuous in men's lelf-atimatioii, 
as in comparison with other men. The very pleasure of 
self-estimation consists generally, in ichal f not in the sense 
of being conformed to a certun rule »id standard, hut of 
being (in assumption) superior to certiun other persons, 
invidiously brought into contrast ; insomuch, that, could it 
be that they should suddenly rise to an equality or superi- 
ority, it would cause a feeling of mortification as to my»elf, 
and bitterness against them. Think how often men are 
pleased the most with the fau^ of those with whom they 
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compare themselvea. Those are the delectable pointb which 
the eager glance lixes upon 1 Those are the flowers where 
the honey is found ! and what pleasure to detect new ones 
during the comparison ! and what a disposition to detract 
&om the undeniable better properties in them, — that our 
own may appear the brighter ! What jealousy, mortification, 
and even hatred, when evident superiority, in worthiness or 
abilities, may happen to come into comparison! In all 
manner of departments and profeaaions you see the preva- 
lence of this hostile, malerolent self-estimation. 

Even in the advantage of personal appearance, with what 
internal exultation the acknowledged or self-reputed beauty- 
looks on objects less favoured by the casualty of nature; 
(does not, however, say in the words of the text, " Come not 
near me " — rather, " come," for the sake of eontratt ! Even 
in such a thing as the raiment and adorning of the body. 
Xn every acoomplisbment, attainment, talent, art, profession. 
In property, and all that is denominated the favours ol 
fortune. On the strength of such things what milliouB of 
proud emotions there are every day in the hearts of human 
creatures ! Thib ia the kind sympathetic fmteraity of our 
depraved race ! And in the greatest number of the 
instances, the point of complacency is, that the good which 
7" possess (or think I do), my feUow mortals do not ; (those 
of them that I am comparing myself with). I feel not, 
perhaps, a pleasure that simply and abstractedly they do not 
possess the good in question ; but a pleasore that they are 
put helow me in not possessing it ; so that it would be a 
grievance to me that they should possess it, since they then 
would not be below me; the gratification of mf pride being 
a thing far dearer to me than their happineag. So intensely 
base in principle is this pride 1 

Bat, it may also be mistaken and self-deluded in its pre- 
sumption, as to the,^^ of sUDeriority. In many instances, 
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tiiB man who ia elated in tliia pride of superioritj- may 
really not poBaeas that which he aeaomes as his juat ground 
for pride. And in the moat important case of all, the perif 
pride ittelf is a^fw^that he doea not poeaeaa the aupposed 
good; that ia, in the caee of the jiride of "holineaa," the 
pride of religioaa virtue, if we may ao express it. The 
langu^e and spirit of the text expose a man as a stranger 
to true holineaa, ' whatever may be the comparatiTe state 
between him and the person to whom he thus speaks ; and 
on whatever he may found hia arrogant pretensions. 

But to think, how a man's ruling vice may befool him 
to make au ostentation of himself in a ceriAin character 
which the Tery ostentation itself is the pro^ that he does 
not possess I The person addressed in such spirit and 
terms — " I tan holier than thou," might have replied, " Thai 
might easily be ; I do not wish to make comparisona, but 
this manner of announcing the fact appears to me a bad 
sign. Because, holiness impliea much communication with 
Gvd, and I have ^waya understood that that tended to abase 
and humble a man in his own esteem." He might hare 
replied again, — " What, then, is it a cause of pleasure to 
you that I should be less holy than yourself P la holineaa 
something else than goodness 9 or doea goodness exclude 
benevolence P Would you rather have cause to condemn 
me than approve P to despise me than lore and respect ? " 
And again — " ' Stand off,' you say ; why, I ahould liave 
thought that a holy temper of the aoul would rather hare 
wished to invito and attract, in order to aasimilate; in 
order to exert a benign and purifying influence. !ntat 
was the spirit of the most illustrious saints, and will be 
of their Lord, when he shall be revealed on the earth. Is 
it, then, the aim and use of your holiness to nkake 
a kind of Ood of yourself, for me to stand in awe of, 
rather than to draw me with you to adore the true God P 
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Do you want to divide the honour with the Supreme Holi- 
ness P If you were tta angel the case would not be bo. Io 
not holinesB a reaemblance, aa &r as it exiata, to God P Bat 
he doee not say to me, ' Stand at a distance, come not near 
to me.' " 

The dispoBition to arrogate the dignity of holiness, — iu 
other words, of religions worth and excellence, has never 
become extinct among men, nor the quite consiBtent dispo- 
Bition to turn it to the use of pride. We may Bpecify a few 
oi the many grounds of pretension, on which this assump- 
tion of holiness sustaioB itself, and takes authority for its 
pride of comparison with other men. 

In some instances, an assumption of superior holiness has 
been made upon 4he ground of belonging to a certain 
division, or dass, of mankind j a class having its distinction 
in the circumstance of descent and nativity, or, in some 
artificial constitution of society. Thus the ancient Jews, — 
in virtue merely of being Jews. Imagine the worst Jew 
comparing himself with Aristides, Fhocion, or Socrates. 
The Brahmins, in virtue of a pretended pre-eminently holy 
descent; and emanation from the head of their creating 
god. In popish countries, the numerous ecclesiastical class. 
Something of this even in pratestant England, within a 
period not altogether gone beyond remembrance. (Bemark- 
able conversation related by an old iriend.) In theae 
instances there has been an assumption of holiness inde- 
pendently of individual personal chuiicter. Novf, think oi 
such things as are here recounted ! What an infamy to per- 
verted human reason, that oni/ thing which might leave the 
individual evidently bad, in heart and life, could yet be 
taken as eomtitutin^ him the rmerse of bad, that is, hob/ ! 
An absurdity parallel to transubstantiation. Happily, among 
tu, such a pernicious delusion is, in a good measure, done 
away. Perhaps, however, not entirely. We dare not assert 
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that no one takes any credit to himeelf, for example, on the 
circumatance of belonging to a coosecrated profesBion ; or, 
on the circumBtance of descent from tax eminently pious > 
anoestry; or of relationship, or friendly connexion, with 
persona and &miliea of distingoiehed excellence. Bnt, aa to 
l^e benefit of this kindred or connexion with the " tixoelleut 
of the earth,' ' let it be remembered that even " Koah, Daniel, 
and Job," could not " have eared sona or daughters." In 
fact, the absence of personal holiness is even atill more &tal 
in such a case. It were a worthy ground of pride — " I am 
connected or related to persons whose excellence, which I 
value myself upon, is my condemnation 1" 

Again, in many periods and places men hare reputed 
themselves "holy" on the ground of a punctUious observ' 
anoe of religious forms and ceremonies whether of divine 
appointment, or hnman invention. This took the place of 
the true religious sanctity among tiie Jews. It is a grand 
characteristic of paganism. It actually stands instead of 
religion and morality among the far greater part of the 
people under the dominion of the Somish church. Super- 
stitions and ceremonial observances have their strong hold 
on human being in this very delusion, that they will do 
instead of real piety and morality. A remainder of this 
sanctioned delusion has continued too appu^nt among our 
own people. And there has been a great deficiency of 
decided exertion to explode it. The ignorant people have 
been allowed, and in many instances expressly warranted, 
to repose an undue confidence in some rites and external 
observances. An intrinsic and, as it were, magical virtue 
in them has been allowed and warranted by many who 
should have regarded such a delusion with horror, and been 
zealous to teach them better. But to come to a less super- 
stitious form of the evU. It is to be feared there are some 
among us who venture a delusive assumption on the giround 
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of a regular attention to the external Berrices of religion ; 
they babituall7 attend on public wonihip ; are generallj 
Been in the more occasional Berrices of a religioua nature ; 
and even maintain some regular fonna of religion in the 
lamilf. On the strength of this> they deem themeelvea 
placed at an immeasurable distance irom the plainly core- 
lest and irreligious part of the community. They knov 
that men ought to have religion, and they deem thia to be 
Bufficientdy such. They are therefore on the right aide of 
t^e essential distinction between godly and ungodly. But 
we have cause to know that aU thia may be, — and yet no 
vital transforming preralence of religion in the heart ; no 
eommunion with the father of spirits, and of lights ; no 
penitential, self-abaeed, affectionate application of the soul 
to its Sedeemer ; no tendency to go forth in contemplation 
of the grand ohjecta of faith. Yet such persons may often 
indulge in a aelf-complacent comparison of themselvea with 
other classes of human character. "When they are begin- 
ning to do BO, let them turn to the Berious cooBideration 
whether this be a state of mind adapted to harmouiie with 
what we are taught to conceive of the spirit and employ- 
ments of saints in heaven. And, whOe so little prepared to 
be associated with that higher order, they may withhold 
their contempt Irom a class they see below them. 

Another ground of such assumption and pride as the text 
expresses, is, general rectitude of practical conduct, separate 
from the true religious principle of moral excellence. We 
need not particularize, in the description of such a conduct. 
Let it be that which shall pass with honour through society, 
and, on the whole, be able to challenge and defy censure ; 
and such a man may behold with proud contempt the paltry 
sinners around him. This, now, is the honourable exterior, 
the practical man ; and certainly, in some views, he ia a 
valuable member of society. But, are we to look no deeper? 
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"Will CM look no deeper P All this wfaile, there may be no 
genuine piety. Ko real love, and little fear, of Clod ; little 
of deeply-principled sensibility of conscience. The man, 
perhaps, idolizes himself, and is determiaed that hie idol 
shall have respectable attributes. A flagrant blemish would 
damp bis worship. He scorns to do a base, unjust, dis- 
honourable thing, because it is unworthy of him — beneath 
his dignity. He is resolved, perhaps, to command the 
respect of mantund ; perhaps hae resolution enough to act 
on the sound wisdom that virtue is the best policy. He 
has acquired a character for worth, — and is resolved to 
maintain it. Amidst all this, there is no humiliation before 
his Sovereign Judge ; — no affecting and afflictive oonscious- 
nesB of the perversities of his heart j — ^no faithfiil investi- 
gation of hia motives and principles ; — no perception of the 
Dufflberless practical defects in even his actions ; — ^no pro- 
found conviction of his need of the divine mercy — and the 
merits of Christ. And because be has not these, ha can 
finely indulge bis pride in comparing himself with hia 
fellow mortals. But say, is this — is really thi», " the holi- 
ness without which DO man shall see the Lord ? " 

The pride of self-estimation for goodness or holiness, is 
apt to be betrayed by persons, who have preserved a cha- 
racter substantially free from reproach, against those who 
have, in some known instance, fallen into great ain. It 
might have been a ease in which they were encountered by 
sudden, or complicated, or very eztraordinaiy temptation, 
such as all should pray earnestly to be saved firom. The 
delinquent may have penitently deplored the transgresaion 
through many subsequent years. It may have contributed 
to render him cautious and self-diffident ever since; and 
the subsequent course of conduct may hare been exem- 
plary ; the painful recollection has often served to repress 
his temper and restrain hie language when he has had to 
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reprehend wrong conduct in others. But it has been 
enough seen, that another person who has been 
enough (from whatever cause) not to incur anj 
marked blemish on his character, will assume a tc 
high superiority against him (especially if provoked i 
ease of competition), though he may never have ha 
same strength of temptation to combat with ; — may 
think of ascribing his exemption to any higher caost 
his own good principles j — and may be quite destiti 
tome valuable qualitiea the other possesses. The who 
of this self-applauder may have been little better t 
teriet of negatixet. Hia faulty, penitent brother maj 
done much good. If a man of ordinary rate had b( 
against Peter, that "he had never dishonoured himself \ 
crime comparable to denying Christ, — Peter would 
answered more in sorrow than in anger ; but what ' 
have been thought of such a boaster, telling Peter, ^ 
holier than thou F" 

We may turn our observation to notice a very dif 
mode of this proud self-estimation and comparison. A 
may have had his mind by some means directed to a e 
lative knowledge of religious doctrine ; may have 
drawn into a train of reading, thinking, disputing; 
have acquired a large command of topics and argue 
And we will suppose that it is valuable knowledge tl 
has gained \ that bis opinions are right, and hia arguj 
for them sound. Now, we have seen too many unl 
instaneea, in evidence that all this may be, and yet thi 
feel httle or nothing of the divine and aanctifying poi 
religious truth. (Wiffburton, Horaley, &c,, &e.) T 
ready is the speculatist and advocate to take to himsi 
the dignity and excellence of his subject and his cause 
this man may take up a lofty pretension — if not strict) 
formallv to " holiness," yet to some meritorious relati 
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truth imd religioD; aometbing which ftuthorisea him in a 
high costempt, — not only of those who know nothing about 
religion, but also of those who feel its genuine influence and 
power, when they are feeble in the speculatiye intelligence 
of it. He accounts himself to be, as it were, in the con- 
fidence of religion, aud that he must be invested with 
something of Its venerable character, when he can so 
authentically declare its mind. 

Obserre, again, there is such a thing as a factitious zeal 
in the active service of religion ; uid that forms a ground of 
high pretension. Ton may have seen examples. Men in 
restless activity ; full of scheme, and expedient, and experi- 
ment, and ostentatious enterprise ; to promote, apparently, 
the work of God, the ChristiAn cause; seeming ready to 
compass sea and land for the purpose. But an attentive 
observer could easily descry, that the cause of God was a 
very secondary concern with them, even at the best interpre- 
tation. Their grand object (whether they were conscious 
of it or not), was their own notoriety; and the cause of 
religion happened to be that which would most effectually 
serve this purpose. "Come see n^ seal for the Lord of 
hoetfl." The snccesses and prepress, real or pretended, of a 
good cause, were recounted and proclaimed by them in no 
other form of story, than that of their own exploits for it. 
Yet even such men could allow themselves in the arrogance 
and pride expressed in our t«xt. 

One more particular might be specified. There are a 
number of persons among professing Christians whose 
minds are abnost ever dwelling on certain high points of 
doctrine, sought chiefly in the book of Gkid's eternal de- 
crees. And it is on these doctnnes that they found, in 
some manner, an absolute assurance of their being in Christ, 
in the divine favour, children of Ctoi, and therefore as sure 
of hearra as if they were there. Kow God forbid that, with 
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the New Testament before ue, and a multitude o^ 
ez&mpIeB, we should deny, or for an inettuit doul 
there is a firm and rational aasurance of Balvation atl 
in this life ; or that any one of us should not eames 
to attain it. Bat how attained F whereon foundec 
the Bcriptures and reason authorize any other priu' 
procSea than thit, namely: that a man do most c 
aecertain what it is, that, according to the divini 
constitutes a Christian; and then, make a most 
investigation into the state of his sool and his life, t 
tain whether that which constitutes a Christian be t 
there ; and, ^it be, to take the auuranee, — and bli 
for the evidence ; and bless him for having wrought 
this preternatural character. But the persons we i 
refuse to have the matter placed on this gronnc 
wholly indeed, perhaps, for they will somewhat equi 
but in substance they refuse it; and will maiutai 
assurance independently of it. And they describe ii 
aa if it had come to them by a distinct, positive, and 
revelation &om heaven ; setting aside all need of ai 
rule of evidence as we have spoken of. We are nc 
rant, that men of eminent piety and holiness hav 
received a hind of blissful illapiet and irradiatio: 
their souls, bearing to them (we may call it) a t 
testimony, to confirm, and animate into triumph, 
aunince founded on evidence. And, questionless, i 
and humbled piety, in communion with God, wi 
receive such raye firom hia countenance. But these 
spirits have been careful not to substitute such c( 
tory impressions for the tangible basis of evidence oi 
the question rested. They recurred to this in t 
peated self-examinations and self-judgmenta ; and e: 
insisted on it in their religious instructions. An 
the practical influence of ^his their happy assura 
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has both Berred to rectify, AtiH more highly, their conedence 
and moral principles, and to repress any disposition to a 
self-righteouB arrogance toward persons less favoured in 
point of religious confidence. Whereas, some such persons 
as we are referring to, betray that their assurance, which 
takes its stand on bo loftj a position, independent of a 
faithful estimate of the heart and life, has an unsanctf^^g 
effect ; it slackens and narrows the force and compass of 
the juriadiction of conscience ; and, eapecially, cherishea in 
them the spirit of our text. They can look with pride, not 
with pious gratitude, from a high and privileged condition, 
on those who are sufi'ering doubts and solicitude respecting 
their state toward Qoi and a future would. 

We may name, laatlj, aa one of the things made a ground 
of pretension and pride, — the experience of elated, ardent, 
enthusiastic feelings, in some semblance of connexion with 
religion, — ^but not really of its genuine inspiration. It is a 
noble advantage for religion, and for its living subject, 
when it lights upon a mind of great excitability, and vigo- 
rous pasaions, provided there also be a solid strength of 
reason. And even though there be not atrong reason, in 
this mind of strong passions, when it is a genuine, and 
therefore a sanctifying, influence of religion that acta npon 
it, the effects may be moat happy, aometimea most ad- 
mirable. So salutary, ao true to its heavenly origin, is the 
influence of real piety, that it does in a measure supply the 
place and the want of strong reason. It puts the feelings 
which it actuates in coincidence with correct reason, — even 
without the standard being distinctly recognized. The 
passions may, so to speak, be truated with it, when they 
could not with any other guardian or tutelar genius ; even 
more safely than vsth that same reason itself alone. (As 
if a hta\i of agenta were put nnder the direction of an angel 
instead of a philosopher). But, unhappily, there are many 
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instancea in which the paseions are excited to ardour uid 
Tehemeace, in some sort of relation to the truth of religion, 
but not under its genuine operaition. The pasaions were, 
BO to Bpeak, waiting in readiness for some stimulus, for any 
stimuluB, for anj match to set them on fire. The grand 
ideas and images of religion have in them something na- 
turally adapted to produce great excitement. Those ideas 
have, perhaps, also been presented to the mind under very 
particular drcumstuiceB and aesociations, fitted to strike 
and inflame. And so, there has been caused a natural, a, 
Bort of rudely poetical excitement of the fancy and pasaiona, 
in connexion with religious ideas, but not under the real 
sanctifying influence of religion. The want of this holy 
principle has been betrayed, by an utter dereliction, and 
rout, and expulsion of sound notions, the while ; — by, per- 
haps, a most grotesqae mixture of low and ludicrous 
fkncies; — ^by a promptitude of these inflamed pasaionB to 
turn suddenly to some mischief ; — and in the result, by the 
predominance of the spirit of our text; that is, a proud 
contempt in self-comparison with persons of a slow, and 
grave, and thoughtflil, uid humble temperament in religion. 
The proper rebuke to such deluded minds, whenever they 
may be cool enough to listen to it, is,—" Ton may be sure 
that is not a truly ptout ardour, which does not result in 
humility towards Qoi, — in charity towards your brethren, 
and in a fitness and disposition to prosecute the steady 
labours and duties of Christian life ; in other words, which 
does not make you the better practical Chriatifui." 

We close here. It was intended to enforce a few of the 
general considerations corrective of the delusion and the 
vice described. But th^ could be only such as will sug- 
gest themselves to eveiy thoughtful mind. For example ; a 
consideration of the holiness of Qod, and the depth and 
Dreadth of his law ; — the necessity of a deep knowledge of 
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the heut, and its corruption; — of the grand purpose and 
end ot' religion , — the speciaL and peculiar adaptatiou oi' the 
plim of redemption b; Jesus Chzist to abase men in their 
own view; — of the maimer in which true " holiness" has 
evinced and displayed itself in the most eminent human 
examples of it ; and, finally, tim efiect which the laet judg- 
ment will have, r^fieotioely, on all men's previous estimatea 
of themselves, and comparisons with one another. 

Segtmnier 11, 1822. 
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TAXLACIE8 OPI:KA.TIBa AOAIMBT EABKESTNZSS IB BELIG 

EEyELA-iioK iii. 6. 

" I mould thou teert cold or hot." 

Th£8B words, you are aware, occur in the austere 
warning addreas to the cliurcli at Laodicea. The Bent 
which comes after ia equally well remembered. " Bee 
thou art lukewaiiu, and neither cold nor hot, I will 
thee out of my mouth ;" which may suggest this obai 
tion, — that the Supreme Teacher did not, iu the sa 
scriptures, subject himBelf to consult any niceties of lite 
refinement. The Bible shows numerous instances of u 
phors and illustrations, of a character very homely, 
polished, and sometimes even repulsive. If we shoold 
(which is true), that in part this was a mere conformil 
the manner of the ages and places in which the di 
oracles were uttered, — it woold still not the less be tni 
that it was not for the Divine Dictator of truth and la 
recognize the claim of any artificial order of human feel 
and modes ; or any rules but that of plain truth. And 
because God was to speai to man in his own absolute 
racter of Creator and Sovereign Dictator ; — and to ma 
man's permanent substantial character of creature and 
ject, veith an understanding and a conscience to be Hp< 
to ; — and this was a relation superior to all artificial ruli 
men's communications with one another. &od, there 
would speak to man directly as a creature standing bi 
Him, and not as if he were regarding man as a cren 
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2ei in refined society, and to be addressed in a language 
iified according to ita rulea; and aa if he were con- 
jrate of the creature's dignity and taste. Some of the 
re trivial of the infidel tribe have attempted, on this 
ount, to detract irotu the venerableueaa and sanctity of 
Bible, talking about its dealing in coarse language and 
.ges. As well might the vain spirits in the prophets' 
es have affected to he shocked that EKjah would not put 
a court dress when he had to appear in the name of the 
nighty before kings, and queens, and princes ; or that 
in the Baptist came in so coarse a garb to preach repent- 
e, and announce the kingdom of God. Xet after all 
t, it is a perfectly obvious fact, that the scriptures do 
und with every kind of beauty and aublimity in senti- 
its, images, and language. Aa in the case of Elijah, 
re was hia rough mantle, but also the chariot and horsea 
ire. But then it ia most remarkably characteristic of the 
red writings, that theae beauties seem to come with no 
iner of design to please the taate and fancy ; they appear 
nost simply spontaneous from the subject. 
!ut to revert to oiur text; " I would thou wert cold or 
.'* This iaacondemnationof carelessness and indifference, 
i terms should not exactly imply an mtire absence of 
ry feeling excited by the religion of which they had 
en the name. But then would it haye been better than 
ing so little, to have had absolutely none P In two 
sects it would. There would have been less of the means 
jelf-deception. ( " Thou sayeat I am rich and increased 
;oods, and have need of nothing.") And all semblance 
. pretension to Christianity being abjured, there would 
e been less injury done to it in the opinions and feelings 
ihe irreligious world. 

Jut without wishing to adjust any special question, we 
r take the espressioa simply as a most impressive and 
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menacing condemnation of insensibility, and indifference, 
and neglect respecting the one moat important matter in 
existence, and as coming directly from our merciful Lord 
and Eedeemer, The aubject, therefore, on which we would 
invite you to think a few moments, ie the most common, and 
plain, and beaten of all subjects almost that we can speak 
or hear of; that is, the abtolutenecetnt^ of being m eabN£st 
<A<mt mtr Mghe»t ialeretle. 

Considerations to enforce this great point may be incul- 
cated on those who are quite unconcerned ; hut especially on 
those who feel in some, but an inefhcicut degree, its import- 
ance. Such a topic has great difficulty to lay any hold on 
the mind, almost even to engage the attention. We all 
know the effect of perfect familiarity and endless reiteration. 
But more than so ; — this great familiar truth seems to suffer 
in its power of interesting men by the very fulness of its 
evidence, and of the conviction with which it is admitted. 
With the greatest number of the moderately instructed and 
sober part of society, this great practical truth has a settled 
admission and establishment in the judgment. It is instantly 
acknowledged, almost before the sentence can he finished. 
" Certainly, certainly ; we know all that ; it is an undeniable 
truth." It has its place there, without opposition, question, 
or doubt. And is it not a most momentous, and mighty, 
and urgent truth F But by this ready, assenting, unresist- 
ing admission, its power seems to be destroyed. So tiiat it 
is like a giant warrior, with his arms, conveyed dead into a 
cemetery, instead of being introduced living into a field of 
battle. Think of this feet ! The evidence and admission so 
fuO, that the mind has notJiing to do with it as a question, 
and therefore feels as if it had little to do with it as an inie' 
rest. While its being a matter of the mightiest interest, is 
the very thing that is affirmed and acknowledged ! Just as 
if for the irresistible occupancy of the judgment by a 
L 2 
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soletrm truth, the perrerae aoul would tsike its revenge, by 
withdrawing away the aSectiona and paasions &Dm all con- 
junction OP communication with it. Like the policy of 
clearing away all the austenaace of life and action irom the 
neighbourhood of a position which is impregnahly occupied 
by an unwelcome power, to debilitate him by famine. 
"Whatever be the explanation, tte fact ia evident, that the 
actual power of this great principle or truth (namely, tJie 
absolute necetsitif of heiny TS lEABNEyT about our hiffhett 
tnteresi) seems to be repressed and quelled, in conse- 
quence of the ready and complete acknowledgmeut it obtaiuB 
in the mind. It aeema to go to sleep there, because it 
holds ita place certainly, is not contradicted, and cannot be 
expelled.* If some serious doubts could be raised upon it, 
they might make the matter interesting, — they might 
torn and fix thought upon it. But there ia no question 
about it, and therefore men never think of it. (We might 
compare this liatleas admission of truth to the kind of 
inanimate aapect of the scene under the full meridian sun- 
shine, in smnmer, as contrasted with the ahadowa and other 
effects of dawn, evening, Ac.) The momtion applied is 
frustrated ; the mind giving a dull reply from within, that 
". all that ia perfectly true and acknowledged. " But ahould . 
not the mind sometimea turn upon itself and say with 
wonder, " Is it really a fact that I do admit and acknow- 
ledge all this P " 

Perhapa, another thing that causea this general aolemn 
admonition (to be in eameat about our highest interests) to 
come with lesa force, ia the circumstance that it is applicable 
and pertinent to all. It concema me, not more than all 

* " Truths of all others the most avful and mjateiious, and at the saiae 
time of nniverKil inlereat, are cooaidered «i Irue ai lo bise all the poieeri 0} 
truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitoTj of the soul, ade by fdde witb the 
most despised and titploded errors." — Cokridge; Slalejnan'i Ataniuil, a 
Lai Sermon, p. .225. London, 1!.39. 
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these millioDS. Its absolute importance, as applicable to 
any one, seems dissipated in the idea how many it is appli- 
cable to. There is aome imthinking feeling, as if the 
authority and importance of the one great admonition were 
divided into innumerable diminutive shares, with but incon- 
aiderable force in each, at least in mine. How kindly and 
humbly eacb is willing not to account his soul more impor- 
tant than that of any of hia fellow mortals ! Tet not bo 
benevolent, neither, in another view of the matter ; for in a 
certain indistinct way, he is laying the blame on the rest of 
mankind, if A« ia indifferent about his own highest interest. 
" Tbej are under the same great obKgation ; in their 
manner of practically acknowledging it, they are my 
pattern ; they keep me to their level. If their shares of 
the grand concern were more worthily attended to, probably 
mine would also. One has fimcied sometimes what might 
have been the effect, in the selected instances, if the caae 
had been that the Sovereign Creator had appointed but a 
few men, here and there one, to an immortal existence, or at 
least declared it only with respect to them. One cannot 
help imagining them to feel every boor the impression of 
their sublime and awful predicament 1 But why — why is it 
less felt a sublime and solemn one, because the best of our 
race are in it too ? Does not each, as a perfectly distinct 
one, stand in the whole magnitude of the concern, and the 
responsibility, and the danger, as absolutely as if there were 
no other one ? How is it less to him than if he thus stood 
^one P Their losing the happy interest of eternity will not 
be, that he shall not have lost it for himaelf. If he shall 
have lost it, be will feel that they have not lost it for him. 
He should therefore now feel that upon him is concentrated, 
even individually upon him, the entire importance of this 
chief concern. 

Again ; — there is ior too little of the serious practice oi 
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briogmg aa near together in view as thought can do it, the 
two orders of things which both belong to ua— so belong to 
UB that they must both be taken into our practical adjust- 
ment. Our thinking and talking abound with comparisonB 
and comparative cBtimates. We are often placing one kind 
of property, — one condition in life, — one career of action, — 
one measure of talent, — one model of character respec- 
tively, in comparison against another. — TVe put one tract 
tmd climate of the earth, our own frequently, in comparison 
against a remote and very different one ; and with what 
interest this is done when a migration is contemplated as 
probable ! Now there are two classes of things, the subjects 
of an unspeakably more striking comparison ; and with this 
circumstance, that they and the comparison, immediately, 
and essentially, and profoundly concern us. There is a 
condition good or evil of this living hut dying form of 
matter, our body ; — and the condition of the spuit which 
inhabits, but is to leave it. There is the world we are in, 
the object of our senses; — and a world to which we are to 
go, the object of our fwth. There is this short life ; — and 
an endless one. There are the pains and dohghts of mor- 
tality J — and the joya or woes of eternity. Now unless a 
man really will set himself, in serious thought, to the com- 
parative estimate of these, and that too as an estimate to 
be made on his own account, how powerless on Kim must be 
the call that tells him he must be " ik baebebt 1 " 

In this particular, of inattention to comparison and pro- 
portion, an admonition in terms of reproach might be 
directed to some persons of large thought, and science. 
They are gratified in contemplating things in their proper^ 
tions to one another — in calculations of quantities, magni- 
tudes, distances. They will go in this process into the veiy 
profound of number ; — go to the verge of the solar system, 
and thence to the fixed stars. They will indulge in all 
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from this scene into that. It is like euteriug a, myBteriotis 
and visionary wildemeBs. It is evidently implied to ub, by 
the faat as it stands, that the opening of that scene upon 
us now would confound us in all our business here. Were 
it not beat to be content to mind chiefly our duty here ; and 
when it shall be God's will and time, he will show us what 
there is yonder!" Partial truth thus perversely applied, 
tends to cherish and excuse an indisposition to look forward 
in contemplations of hereafter; and this indisposition, ex- 
cused or protected by this allegation, defeats the force of 
the call, the summons, to be in earnest about our highest 
interests. 

There ia another pernicious practical deception, through 
which the force of this call to eameatneas is defeated, and 
the strong necessity which it urges, is evaded ; that is, the 
not recognizing in the parte of life, the grand duty and 
interest which yet ia acknowledged to belong to it as o 
tehole. "It belongs to this life," a man stall say, "to make 
an earnest and effectual buainess of the supreme concern." 
How belongs to it ? to what part ? to the last year or hours 
of it F or to a time of sickness P or to any season or stage 
of it in particular ? " No ; the concern is combined with it 
as a whole ; it aH belongs to it all." Well, but then this 
grand interest is to be felt clinging as it were to each part, 
and all the parts. Do you let it be so ? Do you feel it so ? 
No; you spend one part, and use another part, as an 
exempt thing ; you'do not acknowledge the great interest as 
enforced upon that. Still, "life," you say, " aa a whole, is 
for the grand concern." But what is the whole, if part, and 
part, passes free of the practical claim ? If every spot you 
are sncceBBively upon is as a Lttle unclaimed island, where at 
last is the continent for the kingdom of God to be esta- 
blished over P and yet, through a fatal fallacy, life is still 
regarded as the something altogether, in which is to be 
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accomplished the piirpoae in question ! " Thii day ia not 
much," a man thinks, " nor this week, — a particle only in so 
ample a thing as all life ;" and he is not distinctly eenaihle 
that he is doing all he can, in each separate put, to throw 
the whole of the grand affair on a narrowing breadth, — on 
the lagt part, — or quite q^ the tokole. And he may not per- 
ceive, neither, that while this delusion, like a mighty evil 
spirit, is still clearing and driving off, space afber space, the 
momentous concern, — it is thickening and darkening, if we 
may so speak, and becoming charged with awful thimdera, 
to fall upon him in his last hour or in eternity 1 

"We add for the present, only one more description of 
delusive feeling, tending to frustrate the admonitions to an 
earnest intentness on the great object, — namely, a soothing 
aelf-asaurance, founded the man cfui hardly explain on what, 
that some way or other, a thing which is so essentially 
important, will be effected, must, surely mutt be effected, 
because it is so indispensable. Very few, we may presume, 
except those who are dying in despair, really give up them- 
selves for lost. A man says, " I am not mad. I surely — 
surely — shall not lose my soul." As if there must be some- 
thing in the very order of nature, to prevent anything going 
BO far wrong as that. 80 that the full sense of danger 
presses home on very few ; — on very few, even of those who 
are forced to suspect themselves to be, if taken as just now, 
in a situation obnoxious to dai^r. They trust that the 
deciding moment is not to find them thus, however, it is to 
be that this confidence is to be verified. It is, indeed, 
partly in themselves, that they trust for this. They have 
reason and conscience, and a settled conviction of the most 
important truth in the world, " These cannot fail to answer, 
at length, their proper end. Adequate causes must and will 
have their effects." Bat these have &iled hitherto, and are 
even now inefficacious. How is thatP They cannot tell 
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how or why, but they v>iU not always M. There will be 
more thought, perhaps — more reeolution — and less to cause 
these powers and forces to fail. 

Sometimes particular circumstances in a man's history 
are auSered to excite in him a kind of eupertHtiout hope. 
Perhaps, for instance, in his childhood or since, he was 
sared &oin peril or death in some very remarkable manner. 
Hi s &ienda thought that this must surely be a propitious 
omen ; and he, too, is willing to persuade himself so. Per- 
haps very pious persons have taken a particular interest 
about him; he knows he baa been the subject of many 
prayers. I recollect the instance of a man, and not at all 
a weak man, in point of general sense, who was surrendered 
to the vanities of life ; hut retaining constantly and fully the 
right conviction as tQ the absolute necessity of religion, and 
the final consequence of the neglect of it. A kind Mend 
said to him, " How long ia this to continue p you know 
perfectly to what end this is going." He answered, that he 
had great hope that a better state of things would come 
some time ; for he had great confidence, that ike prayert of 
hitjiiout d^arted mother could not have been in vain I 

A man may encourage this soothing confidence, that he 
shall not fatally neglect,~-that he shall yet become in 
earnest, — from recollection of moments and occasions when 
be thinks he was so. There may have been times of affect- 
ing, though transient interest. He is willing to persuade 
himself they were genuine emotions, excited by a principle 
imparted from above ; which principle he believes, if really 
imparted, will not be wholly and finally withdrawn, though 
its operation may be long intermitted. And on this he rests 
some kind of confidence; instead of soberly- judging,' that 
emotions so transient, and subsequently useless, could he 
DO more than superficial effects on his passions. 

So many deceptive notions may contribute to a vague 
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sort of aHBurance that a man will not alway neglect religion, 
thoiigh he is doing bo now, and is in no serious diaposition 
to do otberwiee. And, in addition to all, there is that 
unthinking and unBcriptural manner of considering, and 
cajelesaly throwing ourselTes upon, the hi/inite goodneit 
of Qod. 

Thua we have attempted to discriminate and describe ■ 
some of the causes that it is so difficult to impart any in> 
terest, or even draw any steady attention, to a topic bo 
plain-, and trite, and general, as the iieceasity of being qnite 
in earnest, though about concerns confessedly the moat 
momentoua. This representation might pert.inently be fol- 
lowed, by some admonitory obseirations and enforcements, 
which may affijrd a useful employment, we hope, for a 
future hour. 

September 23, 1822. 
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" Itoould thou wert cold or hot." 

receding diBCOime, thia short pass&ge was taken 
se of enforcing an exhortation even still more 
id common, though BtUl less particular and specific 
which would fairly arise from the Import and con- 
the words. Its most proper application bad been 
on the criminalitj, the peculiarly absurd incon- 
uid the consequences of indifference in the pro- 
ranta of Christ ; its dishonour to their profession ; 
reness to their Lord ; its danger to themselves ; — 
to their profession being constantly made, 
were content to go on the wide general ground, 
men may be met with, the plain, serious admo- 
the absolute necessity of being in earnest about 
lest concerns. Our time was chiefly employed in 
g to distinguish and exemplify a number of things 
tribute to render inefficacious thia constantly re- 
ineral inculcation of ao plain a matter; — and not 
icacious, but even dull and uninteresting, inso- 
t mere attention is with difficulty gained for it, 
aid of some special and subsidiary topic. 
U it would be strange, veiy strange, if this plain 
don, or fact, of the absolute necessity of e^knest 
.ELiaiOX, even in the most general and accustomed 
vhich it can present itself, should be reduced to 
nok with the things which have been r^eated till 
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we mind them no longer ! It would be very strange if tlie 
renewed mention of aucK a matter should he exactly that 
which may be made with the fuUest aeBurance of not dis- 
turbing the soul into thought or emotion; so that j'ou may 
mention one thing and another, and you will rouse the 
spirit ; — mention thU, and it will sleep ! Very stptmge 
again, if the compelled attention to the fact that I am 
indifferent and earelesa, should be quite unavailing to dis- 
turb and alarm that indifference! A strong apphcation of 
the terms that charge and reprove indifference will some- 
times force a man to verify his oivn consciousness that he ia 
indifferent, — that it is not a vague reproach which may 
perhaps strike there or yonder ; but that here — at home-^ 
In his own soul, is the very thing which the oracles of 
Heaven pronounce to be so fatal. And yet even this shall 
not break but for a moment, the duU tranquillity ! So that 
neither the things themselves that should excite to earnest- 
ness can avail, — nor the solemn charge and consciousness 
that they do not. But what a depth of depravity, that can 
thus receive and swallow up such masses of alarming truth 
and fact, and then be aa if all this were nothing ! How sod, 
that for men to be awfully wrong, and to be admonished, 
and to be aware that they are so, should leave them still at 

It is not that men are constituted creatures without 
feeling. No ; they are warm through their whole being 
with affections and passions ; and an infinite multipUcifj of 
objects acting on them. Think of the movements of the 
heart, in the inhabitants of a great city, during a single day, — 
loving, desiring, hoping, hating, fearing, regretting ! What aa 
infinity of emotions ! "What a stupendous measure of active 
vitality! Now coitfider, — to these souls are presented, 
among the other objects of interest, the things most im- 
portant, desirable, and terrible in the universe ; these things 
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are placed before them, and pressed on them, aa evidently 
and as closely imd palpably, aa reaaon and revelation can. 
We know what should be the effect of these. We can 
think what it should be on any indiTidual whom the eye 
happens to Gx upon, known or a stranger. We can look on 
the passing train, or the collected crowd, and think what it 
should be on each, and all. (What a measure therefore 
this would be of a good spirit in such an assemblage !) 
Wliat M the effect on the far greater number P There are 
abundant indications to inform you what it is, or rather 
what it is not. And if the case be so, and that in an 
enlightened and Christian community, what u Mah ! 

" What M Man ! " might be the compassionate senti- 
ment of an angelic beholder, or of a saint in heaven, 
supposing him in view of this object on earth ; — observing 
a rational and immortal being, involved in a relation the 
most pei^ect, vital, and inseparable with all that is most 
important ; — the reality of that relation manifested to him, 
enforced upon him ; — and yet, he generally as insensible to 
it almost as a statue of stone is to the objects Burroundiiig 
it ! But might not the compassion become mingled with 
indignation when it should be observed how unlike an in- 
sensible figure he is toward other objects with which his 
relation is separable and transient P Keverthelesa the 
great iuterest is still the same ; — bears all the importance 
of eternity upon it ;— remains ae that sky above ua, with its 
luminaries, and its solemn and infinite depth, whether we 
look at it or not. And the effects must be continually 
renewed for breaking up this wretched and pemicioua indif- 
ference, both in others and in oureelves. And the conside- 
rationa applicable to this purpose are innumerable, and 
have been all repeated, times without number. But we 
may do well to give some momenta once more to a few of 
the most obvious of them. 
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A more proper admonition cannot be suggested 
first pla^e than, — to beware that the indifference ( 
feeEngs does not infect and pervert the judgmem 
conjnnctian witb such a state of the heart, it ia in 
danger of losing its fimineSB and correctness. How 
more ready the judgment is to take its character 
the feelings, than they theirs fivini it 1 Without ao 
proach to anything like a formal denial of the su] 
importance of the spiritual and future interests, then 
be an influence insidiously stealing through the estima 
the judgment, so that they shall be modified insensi 
less decisively marked— less positively pronounced, 
may be by a gradual effect, without special thought! 
reasonings. Or, with the occasional intei-vention of tho 
such as this ; — " Surely man is not placed in a scene 
he beholds, for the purpose chiefly of looking towar( 
that he cannot see. Can it be that I am sent ink 
busy and interesting world that my main business m 
to think about going out of it. "What ! am I here to 
nothing of all this ? Under a reversed economy, hi 
moat to do with what is furthest off ? — And also there 
much that I must attend to here j^must, in duty, oi 
my thoughts, cares, and time with, that it were hard 
should be another great eiaction and burden contir 
upon me. I acknowledge the great importance of that 
concern ; but may I not hope that the merciful Create 
take care of that for me p And so the judgment mj 
partly perverted to excuse the indifference. Let us bi 
of this seduction. As far as the judgment faUa into 
fbrmity with wrong feelings, it ia in vain to appe 
conscience ; it retires under the protection of the judgi 
And thus the soul is left deserted to the power of it! 
verse and irreligious dispositions. 

But let there be a settled conviction on the mind 
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equivocated with, though unhappily too dormant and inop» 
rative), that the spiritual and immortal inte^sts really do 
demand earnest attention, and then a train of remonstrances 
against indifference and carelessneea may be urged on thii.t 
mind. It may be urged on such a man, — Will you not, can 
you not resolve to converse with your own spirit sometimes? 
Tou can epeak freely, imd hear patiently, there. If it be a 
mortifying converse, there is none to over-hear it, but Osb ! 
and your self-love will he sure to BurviTo louhurt. Tou can 
Bay to yourself, " It is really thus and thus that I firmly 
believe, — and shall believe, in life, death, and to all eternity. 
But then here in my bouI is the most astonishing inconsist- 
ency and contradiction — not a more dreadful one in the 
creation ,— dreadful, for it is a practical one, in the very 
highest concern of a created being. The consequences of 
its continuance are plain before me, inevitahle and terrible. 
And am I quietly to go on thus, thinking as little as I can 
about it ? Do I coolly consent that it shall be so, for the 
present at least, and for I know not how long ?" 

Let him consider, and say — " There they stwid before 
me, not in a deceptive vision, hut in absolute reality, the 
most important things that can be in the view of any being 
on this globe, or that has left it — tlie Medeemer of man 
— tahation— perdition — death— judgment — eternity ! They 
stand confronting me, that there may be in me something 
corresponding to them. And it is in the presence of God 
that I thus stand with these most awful objects before me; 
it is by his light that I Bee them; it is his authority, in its 
utmost fulness, that insists on their demand of a corre- 
sponding state of my mind ; it is his voice that pronounces 
me lost, if that answerable state be not here. And yet, is 
it the fact, that I am indifferent still? Here is the soul 
that can acknowledge all this, and still not tremble, nor 
care, nor strive, nor pray! can be at liberty for any pursuit, 
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or gaietf, or amusement!" — One could almoet unagine, that 
realizing such a state of things in a man's own soul, might 
produce an amazement enough to suspend for a while even 
the senee of personal interest; that a man might he ab- 
sorbed awhile before he came again to the consciousness of 
being himself the subject; as we ehould look at some 
strange and dreadful phenomenon in the natural world. 
And, in truth, there is no phenomenon in that world ao 
portentous ! 

In such a condition (sensibly so, in a measure) men can 
give their attention and activity to aU manner of interests 
and pursuits, — many very trifling ones. But the remon- 
strance should follow them stilL Becollect what it is that 
you are warmly pursuing ihU, to the neglect of, and in pre- 
ference to ! And cannot you rise to the resolution of saying 
deliberately, " Why should this take the precedence, loAy/ 
Is there one moment in which X serioualy approve its doing 
BOP Will there ever be auch a moment? and if there 
should ! — Is not this my preference made on the very prin- 
ciple that creates all the evil and misery in the universe P 
Is it not a perversity of will inclined to the worse P Do I 
not know that I am giving this the preference by the 
neglect of an interest infinite millions of times more impor- 
tant P Am I then. an immortal, under some dreadful charm 
and ciu'se, that dooms me to live but for the hour, or the 
day, or the few uncertain days of this my abode in the dust, 
— unable to go forth in a capacious apprehension of the 
great hereafter ? Or when shall the case cease to be thus ?" 
If his mind answer evasively, " Wot always will it be thus, 
I hope — not long — perhaps not to-morrow." Have you 
then (it might be said to him) such easy faith ? Do you 
adhere, for ike present, to yonr preference, on a calculation 
of dis^mtittg yourself at length with what you prefer ? that 
at the nest turn, the right pref^-ence may be the easier ? 
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But why has the preceding train of yonr vrong preferences 
done BO liUe to dii^nst, or satiate, oi change jon ? 

Or if we shall sappose that there ii often a certain degree 
of diegost and recoil ; — that a sense of the vanity and insnf- 
ficiency of things is forced on the soul ; — that the heart 
cannot find the living element it longs for, in any of th^ 
ienestiial things; so that the active spirit, for a while, 
remits, ill disappointment, and is rednced to stand detached 
and retired. Why, this should be well; but what is the 
consequence ? Alas I too often, it hut reverts awhile in a 
gloomy mood, to recover and look out to see where it may 
try again t There is no look toward heaven, except, per- 
haps, for a momeat, in something like an emotion of revenge 
upon the earth ; let another delusive gleam of the world's 
ennshine come, and that emotion passes away 1 

Bnt these seasons of dissatisfitction and recoil, this sick- 
ness of the heart, experienced in the exclosive pursuit oi 
inferior interests, might be seized npon by the Christian 
admonisher. He wonld say, — "Acknowledge that at these 
seasons you are in truth struck and troubled by a power 
from the other world, whether distinctly recognized or not ; 
— an obacnre and suppressed symjmthy with the true cause 
of happiness. There is a certain sense of an infinitely 
greater interest neglected. Consider those who are 
earnestly intent on the higher otiiject, are tkey subject to 
these seasons of mortifying recoil from them? Have they 
a forced perception of their vanity? Are they almost 
ashamed of them? And again,— does there not come upon 
you sometimes an irresistible conviction that if you had 
loi^ since become animated with the spirit of the religion 
of Christ, it would have been infinitely the best and happiest 
thing that could have befallen you ? Has not this couvic- 
tiou prompted yon to esdaim, * What a coarse of happy 
feeling and estimable life it would have been, as compared 
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with my past existence 1 One little stage of it would hare 
been of more worth than all theae long vtan years have 
been. I should have walked with God thus far, and with 
his eainta and angels.'" There are at least some who are 
visited with such reflectiona. But, we eay, — What then, 
HOW ? Win you make this piut, which you are compelled 
to condemn and depbre, the very precedent and pattern for 
what is to come F Would it not be the very worst effect 
of eH, from this misapplied past, if it make you careless of 
the present and future ? if it chain you to a fatal conBist- 
ency P It is enough for you that thai past has lost itself! 
When ihUpretent too shall have become past, and lost, will 
it appear a good reason, that the preceding periods of life 
were so P This time that is here, and that is coining on, 
lies between, on the one hand, a trifled-away portion of . 

your existence, and the most grand and awful portion 

of it on the other ! Sow, think, and choose in the presence 
of God, shall it be conformed to the character of the former 
or of the latter p Consider, wherein would it have been so 
good, so happy a thing, that through preceding life you had 
been in earnest about the one thing needful P leherein, but 
chiefly in the maimer in which it would have been carrying 
you forward toward the Great Futurity ! Well ! but you 
are goiiy toward that same Futurity ! it is the one conBtant 
inevitable action of life; — your progress is not turning 
another way than in the former stages ; it has no reversed 
or circuitous movement ; — it is direct, and think how rapid ! 
And every step seems to belong more to that awful futurity 
and its reahties, than the preceding ; by the same rule that 
the loat step, which is to be into eternity, appears to have a 
transcendent importance,~BO in proportion all that are 
approximating it. How if you allow that, in regard to that 
Futurity, it would have been so happy, that the progress 
hitherto had been in the earnest spirit of a Christian, what 
M 2 
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do ]roa think of the remaining progresB &om tUt poin^ 
with the realities in prospect, shall we say, rising higher 
and haget, and more majestic abore the horison of your 
view? Consider too, that whatever the worid and time 
could have given j on from the first, they cui at all erents 
g^ 70U much less now, and what ia sooner to be taken 
away. 

When, and bj/ tahat, ihall thiB aad indifference be broken 
up and leave youp Would you quietly wait for some 
alarming dispensation of Providence to do it ? to be admo- 
nished as Pharaoh waa, in vain ? Would you wait till some 
heavy affliction P till some disaster in your worldly a&irs P 
tiU another dear relative or &ieud shall die P till a severe 
sickness, with imminent threatenings of death ? Can you 
be content to wait for such visitations P and with the per- 
fect certainty that, if they should come, and should effec- 
tually aliDin you out of this indifference, that alarm will be 
mingled with an aggravated remorse, and indeed will very 
much consist of it P remorse especially to think that " the 
goodness of Ckid" has not " led to repentance P" 

Bat have no such visitations come to you already P What 
was their effect ? Are you to be so much more sensible to 
the impressions of the next ? or do you wish them to be ten- 
fold more severe ? If you can wish so, the interest for which 
you wish so, must be moat urgent ! But if it de so urgent, 
why neglected now ? Consider, besides, that the next severe 
visitation may be the last of life , — may be a fatal diBoster ; — 
may be a mortal Ulness ! Or, would you wait for old age P 
What ! because it is confessedly a great moral miracle for a 
man careless tiU old age, to bo awakened then ! Or, will a 
man profane a Christitoi doctrine, and say, The Spirit of Glod 
alone can be efficacious, and he must quietly wait for thatP 
This Is saying, in effect, that he will make a trial with 
Omnipotence, and resist as long as he canl And how can 
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he anticipate any other than a dettruetioe energy &om that 
Spirit upon him, while he ia trifling with, and frustrating 
truth — conyiction-ywamlngs — and emotionB of conacience I 
while he is repelling all these minor operations of that 
Spirit, instead of earnestly praying for the greater I It 
were moBt wicked thus to pretend a reverence for the ulti- 
mate powers of the Divine Spirit, and at the same time 
make light of what comes Irom that Spirit already. 

How dreadfully obstinate a state is this careless indiffer- 
ence ! But nevertheless we can imagine situations under 
the force of which it mugt give way ! Imagine them ! but 
that is not all ; — we u« certain to be in one or other of 
them, sometime? Happy will it be, if the love of Christ 
shall effectually constrain us; — if there be a prevailing 
impression that our a&ectious and powers are due to him ; 
that we must do something for him, and his great cause, 
while we are on earth. Happy! if an ardent desire of 
heaven ; — happy ! even if the thought of the " terrors of the 
Lord," should contribute to persuade us ! But though all 
these should faU, and leave us indifferent still, there will be 
in reserve, that which cannot fail, — situations and circum- 
stances of irresistible power ! And eaa a man calmly refer 
himself to these 1 Can a man say, " I know I miuit awake 
from this indifference at last — I wiU indulge it till then ! " 

" Here is a dull, stupified state of soul, but there will 

be blows upon it so mighty aB to make it quiver with the 

intensest feeling!" "I am making light of anticipation ; 

— well, the realities will come!" "Here I am, easily 

soothing my conscience ; — well, it is but that it may tise 

upon me with tremendous strength ! " " Now I am 

lightly dismissing, or evading a solemn and alarming reflec- 
tion; — well, it goes away but to come back as if trans- 
formed into aa avenging spirit ! " " I am dissipating my 

mind upon trifles, — be it so, — a tempest will arise which 
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will blast them all away!" "I am noio but in order to 

what I ghall he then ; what I ehall be Am will remind me 
of what I am «oio .'" — Such a man can now put in words 
some of the sentiments, the reflections, the emotions, which 
hifl earnestness may breathe itself in, in the hour of death. 
Let him do it ; and then say whether there be any thing 
possible or conceirable in this world that he should be so 
aniiouB for, as tbat be may not soheia earnest at that hour. 
This is the ^peal to ^ar, a just uid salutary appeal; but 
thini, how strange it is, that it should be necessary to lay 
the emphasis here ; when that which the sou] ia called and 
excited to be in earnest for is an vnjinite good! — deliyerance 
from all evil — salration — eternal blessedness 1 Here are 
objects of mightiest attraction for the better passions, and 
yet it is necessary to work by fear I as if mere escape, and 
impunity, and safety, were all! as if it were no good for 
ourselves, and only to please or pacify a power to which we 
are in sul^ectionl What a manifestation of the fallen 
state of our nature ! 

Finally, let us beware of the delnsivB feeling as if indiffer- 
ence, however prolonged, bad still nothing in it of the 
nature of a decision; as if it were but remaining in a kind 
of suspension and protracted equipoise. Are we insensible 
that an additional weight is falling all the while on the other 
side, by mere time itself which is going, particle by particle, 
to the wrong; — ^by irreligious habit, which is growing 
stronger and stronger;^ — and by negation, refusal, all the 
while, of what is claimed by the higher interest ? We 
decide against that which we refuse to adopt. So that 
^longed indifference w decision ao for j and indifference to 
(he end wiQ htU be decision completed t 

October 3, 1822. 
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" There ig no darhneia nor shadow of death where the workert 

of iniquity may hide Ihettuehet." 

" The vrorkert (if iniquity." A general idea of the cha- 
racter so deacribed, is ioetantly formed in erery mind; the 
thoughts do not stay upon the mere deecription ; the actual 
substance, the exemplification, is too conspicuous. 

But the text marks a special circumstance in their cha- 
racter, namely, that they are men who wish, or 'will wish, to 
hide themselTes — that there is that in their dispoBiiions and 
practice which they wish concealed from all knowledge and 
judgment. They would he delighted, inexpressibly, by the 
asBurance of a veil of eternal darkness. 

But why BO P for this is contrary to the social nature of 
man, that loves communication, confidence, and sympathy. 
And, also, is it not strange that a man should wish to be, 
for ever, accounted other than he really ia? even while 
he lovea himself as he is. Is it that there is a malignant - 
Supreme Power over the creation, with which there is 
to be an everlasting contest between the will to detect 
and the interest to conceal F What a wish it is ! that 
Omniscience were extinct — that its grand sphere might 
be invaded on all sides — narrowed more and more to the 
centre ; that is to say, that there were no QoA \ And all 
this because God is just; for this wish to "hide" is the 
acknowledgment that there is justice over the creation, that 
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there ia arigbteoua and retributive power inspecting everj'- 
where ; with the consciousness that there is something 
obnosious to justice. But for this consciousness all would 
be " children of the light." " He that doth troth eometh to 
the light, that his deeds may be made taanijest, that they are 
wrought in God." "Men love darknegg rather than light, 
because their deeds are emV If, therefore, we could com- 
pute tlie sum of ail that men would wish it possible to keep 
from the light, aa being consciously wrong— bad — we should 
have a mighty and a sad deposition against mankind ! Just 
imagine the whole amount of all that which men would be 
glad if God could not know ! especially if we take into 
account how partial and imperfect, after all, ia Conscience, 
in the greatest number. 

The text chiefly respects the impossibility of conceabnent 
from Goc, and the wish that it were possible. But, to a 
certain extent, it might be truly said also with regard to 
human inspection and judgment. There is a great deal of 
coQceahuent from even that judicial inspection, and with 
but partial success. It is true, that many seem little to 
care for exposing some of their iniquities (such as those of 
intemperance, profaneness, maliciousnCBS, cruelty) to the 
inspection of their fellow mortals. But still, there ia a 
great system of concealment — a respectful dread of human 
opinion — an apprehension of its practical consequences, an 
immense quantity, therefore, of truth and fact, which it ia 
desired and endeavoured to keep from the light. Think 
how much is kept carefully shrouded within the soul! 
Think of all that hypocrisy labours to cover ! How many 
things are endeavoured to be screened from inspection and 
censure by a laboured train and complication of artifices, 
pretences, and lalsehoods ! Think of the designs plotting 
among small coipbinations of the " loorhers qf iniquity." 
Figure to yourselves the retired haunts and dens which 
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there ara for the perpetration of crimeH, and for devising 

But we eaid, that the declaration in the test ia applicable, 
in part, even to this view of the condition of the " worien 
of iniquity ;" -—that it IB but imperfectly that they can" Awio" 
themgelrea. For there are innumerable vigilant eyes and 
mlnda exercising a keen inspection. Men are watching one 
another, in default of inspecting themaelyes. There is a 
never-sleeping suspicion. The self-interested feelings, and 
the malevolent ones, create sagacity. Diaclosure is made 
through untoward accidents and circumstances. The wicked 
often betray one another. ' Sometimes conscience forces out 
a black secret that has tormented it, especially on the 
approach of death. It may be added that, in these times, 
there ia far more than ever before of the means and the 
spirit of discovery ; there ia so much more communication 
throughout society. And with regard to persona departed, 
recently or even long since, who " made a figure in the 
world," it has become a practice to search out all the 
obscure memorials of them. 

On the whole, a vast deal becomes known concerning men 
which they wish should not be known. Still, how much 
there must be in dark reserve, known only to God ! And 
here it is a striking reflection, that the workers of iniquity 
are more coucerned for concealment from men, than awed 
by the certainty that they cannot hide themaelvea &om 
God. We might he lost in wonder at such a fact ! Think 
of a man iu the approach to a deed of iniquity, — the pre- 
caution — the exact survey of situation and circura stances — 
the earnest vigilance — the alarm at slight incidents, sounda, 
and appearances. As if everything were a spy to betray 
him to man. But it little signifies to him that Gor fills all 
the place. Or, suppose him to have effected his nicked 
intention, and to be exulting that he has not been detected ; 
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'laaard is past — a ain without detection — clear gain. 
man! you have now none to fear but God!" Or, 
) that full detection comes upon him in the guil^ 
r speedily after : this is but breaking sway a thin 
:hat he may be exposed to some creaturee of his own 
whereas he was ^eady perfectly exposed to the view 
ilmighty. But there is not a look that scorns him, 
'oice that execrates him, that does not inflict a more 
B sensatiou than any thought of God does. But, 
iners never, never, be persuaded to reflect, how 
asibly trifling a matter it is whether they can, or 
veil themselves from the knowledge and condemna- 
men ; in comparison with that other circumstance in 
udition, that they are for ever under the meridian of 
t and power of the Almighty ! 

! is no need to dwell on the general consideration of 
ine Omniscience. But rather let us note the im- 
ity of concealment fixim it ill any of the particular 
f darkness in which sinners could seek to hide 

' darkneti' of profound dumnulation is hardly to be 
It has great Buccess among men. And a pagan 
:hiuk to practise it towards his gode; or a papist 
his maUi. But, believe that there is an all-per- 
all-dieceming Spirit, and thia resource is gone. So 
ests upon the mind bb a perfect certainty, that not 
option can be put upon God, to all eternity, 
enomination " darhte»»," might perhaps be applied 
mlitude. This is not, indeed, a situation generally 
by the "teor&erg ofi/niquity." , Many of the kinds 
£uity" require concert and co-operation. And, 
there is generally a certain consciousness haunting 
kers of evil which impels them to some kind of 
or relief ^cnn themtelvei. But there are caaes in 
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which the "worker <jf iniquity'" may choose to be alone, 
both for design and action. Hia mind deeply works, and 
ponders, and devises, in a retired apartmenl^ or on a lonely- 
heath, or in a dark wood. And then he proceeds to the 
action, — nnconfiding, unaided, ' nnaccompanied, — in deep 
silence, — only one tread of feet, — only one shadow cast. 
This requires great hardihood of spirit in a wicked man ; at 
least, in some kinds of crime. And indeed, wickedness, 
risen to a certain height, may have a trind of courage by its 
own inspiration, and peculiar to itself— a kind of demoniac 
energy — a stem desperation. There might even be a kind 
of pride in being thus alone, a contempt of needing 
assistance or encouragement ! But — alone — does he think 
he is P Is there no intimation then of another there P 
Should not the silence of other voices aid him to 
hear One, that One to which the dead would listen if it 
called them P Should not the breeze convey, as it were, 
solemn whispras p Can he even look on the walls, and not 
see something like what Belshazzar saw — see it with his 
mind's eye ? Even his breathing— the beating of his heart 
— ^the action of his mind, might not these suggest the 
presence of a Being fi:om whom no darkness could hide P 
Should not the thought strike bim, " How brutish I were 
to apprehend nothing here but what I see ?" The thing 
is, not what he sees, but what sees him. " I have with- 
drawn from, men, but is there no Obe to watch me come 
hither, and silently remain observing me P I meet the glance 
or glare of no visible eyes, but — ! Those feeble spirits 
clothed in flesh are not here ; but tha.t Spirit ! dare I even 
queiUon whether he be here, lest he should giVe some 
terrible proof of it P The society is indeed reduced to two, 
but who are those two P For one of them, all created in- 
telligences had, to me, better be substituted." 

Night may be named as another mode of " darknett" 
in which the " worheri of iniquity seek to hide themMloM." 

L);.i....jbvGoog[c 
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Night is the "accepted time"* to siimers, and the part of 
time in which, probably, the greater portion of wickedness 
<nf t.he deeper kind) is perpetrated. While we are con- 
ating night, how much more dark the shade seems to 
le; how much like the " ehadow of death" by the uioral 
less of sin thrown into it 1 But let sinners reflect ; — 
]d made the sun could he see nothing P Was it for 
n use that he lighted that great lamp p At its rising 
in the morning, can he but eonjeeture what may have 
lone since it set 7 Will the record be in each second 
blank, or unlettered shade P Or does he give up the 
eiempt from his law ? The great majority of the 
ude around are asleep, but when is hia time to 
her or eleepT" When the day dawns, shall sinners 
' Sojo Qod i» awaking?" And will the works of 
(iV^ " done in the night, pass away as a part of the 
ing shades P " H"othing of all this absurdity !" the 
■ers of iniquity" will answer with scorn. "Idle fancies 
1 very children of pagans or savages." What, then, 
)me to this, that you will take for your sins, for your 

' ^ So thwarted Datura's kind d«^gii 

B; daring man, be makes htx eacred awe 
(That guard from ill) his aheltei, hii kinptation 
To more than common guilt, and quite inverts 
CelesUal art's intent. The ttembling stara 
See Crimea gigantic, stalking thro^ the glooui 
With front erect, that hide their head by daj. 
And making night still darker by their deedi. 

Prepoaterous madmen, roid of fear or shame. 

Lay thdr crimes bate to these chaste eyes of heaveD | 

Yet shrink and shudder at a mortBl'a sight. 

Were moon and stars for villains only madet 

To guide yet screen them, with tenebrious lightl 

No ; they were made to fashion the sublime 

Of human hearts, and wiser make the wise." 

Yotrao, Night IX. 
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crimeB, the very season which Beema to belong peculiarly 
to Sim, in which He alone CMi see ? As if you would go 
into the very recesa of a temple to insult the Divinity ! 

If we change the view to a moral or spiritual sense, 
we may give the denomination of " darkness " to a 
delusive state of notiojis respecting religion. Men may 
change the light of religion into darkness, and shroud them- 
selves in it. Not expressly rejecting what God has revealed, 
sinners may nevertheless flatter themaelyes, in a thoughtless 
way, that the Divine HolinesH, the Divine Law, the threat- 
ened retribution, cannot be such absolute things aa often 
represented : that to Q<A such offences as theirs can be no 
such mighty matter : that his goodneaa may easily be very 
tolerant, and excuse : that his justice will puoish but 
lightly : that his power and wisdom will easily set all the 
mischief right again. Thus turning the divine truth into a 
lie, it ia made a delusion, a darkness. Or, they may reject 
Bevelation, and then question whether there will be any 
judgment or not. Or, become Atheists, and so leave no God 
to judge and avenge; this ia most truly the "*liad<M of 
death." In auch " darhness" of their own creating, they 
may seek to " %ide themselves ; " — from their own depravity 
exhale a cloud to obscure the sun. But neither will this 
avail them. They ought to be alarmed to reflect whence it 
is that they have raised this protective shade, which is to 
defend sin from fear. This very thing might warn them 
that it is the very light of truth that they are endeavonriug 
to ahroud themaelvea from. It is by that unchangeable 
light that the Sovereign Judge is beholding them ; and their 
wilful temporary delusion, when it pasaea away, will have 
but been the cauae that that light will glare more intensely 
upon them ; and by it, when it comes on them, they will see 
the true quality of that departing shade. A peculiar 
severity of regret will attend the breiiing up of that 
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darkness which is sought in the wilful misapprehonsioii of 

Finally, in the grave, in the state of the dead, in the 
other world, there will be no hiding-place of darkness. A 
most effectual concealment from mm, — men whose inspec- 
tion alone they were solicitous to elude while on this ground 
of watchful inspection — the place of human inspection and 
judgment. And now they are gone off from it, into the 
wide universe. And whither? Bat what signifies it 
whither ? It will not indeed be left to their choice whither) 
but if it were, and they might see, or fly to the remotest orb, 
there would be no resource ! No comer of the universe 
has a veil &om its Creator. There is no recess into which 
a spirit can slide. The same aU-seeing power and all-mighiy 
justice are ereiywhere. Even if they " make their bed in 
hell," he is there 1 And if they look forward through time, 
there is in prospect the great day of manifestation, of which 
the tranficendent light will be such aa to annihilate the dark- 
ness of all past time. It will be not only as " the Uyht nf 
teven dayt," but as the light of thousands of years all at 
once. , 

But, in conclusion, why mil the creatures of Gh)d seek or 
wish to hide themselves &om Him — from Him, the Supreme 
Good, the source of life and eternal joy ! who beams upon 
them in benefieence and compassion, in invitations and pro- 
mises ; who has given his Bevelation to show the way to 
him ; who has sent his incarnate Son to reconcile them, to 
atone for them, to redeem them, to display the glories of 
heaven to them, aa what himself baa to give : unless they 
vrill prefer the spirit and the works of " darkneee" and the' 
doom of seeking, at last in vain, for a darkness to hide them 
from the divine justice. 

May the divine mercy grant that this doom may not be 

October 20ih, 1S22. 
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THE 1JB£S ABD PSBTEBBIOKS OS 00S8CISIIC1- 
EOMAKB ii. 14, 15. 

" J^e gentiUt . . . having not the law are a lam ttrtto them- 
teleei : lohieh »Ju>ic the work of the law torkten in their 
heartt, thaa" eontetence aho hearing toitnett, and their 
thoughts the meantohile accuting or elte exeuting one 
another." 

" HiviHG not the law," that is, without a positive law 
revealed from Gktd : yet there is " a law written, in theic 
hearts." The apostle therefore aasertB, that man is, eBsen- 
tially, by bis very nature, a moral being ; naturally has some 
eense of right and wrong ; which moral sense operates to 
two effects : opinions, ^dgments which men form of one 
another ; and judgments, under the name of " conscience," 
which they are compelled to form of themsclveB. 

This natural sense of difference between good and evil is 
made an inseparable companion and supplement to the 
endowment of reason. If there had not been this principle 
in the very constitution of man, it is not conceivable hov 
any positive dictates irom the Creator and Glovemor could 
have sufficed to impart it ; that is, in the form of conscience. 
This natural principle has certain perceptions and powers 
antecedently to the revealed will of God. Bat, the dictates 
of that Supreme Authority haviug been given, this conscience 
ought to be indefinitely stronger, truer, and more decisive. 

A moat important principle in our nature, is this con* 
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Bcie&ce, wlucb places as in a seaaible conuezion with the 
government of the world. The whole world is under a 
solemn economj of govenmient and judgment. A. mighty 
spirit of judgment is in sovereign exercise over all, dis- 
cerning, estimating, approving, or condemning. Now it 
was requisite there should be something in the soul to 
recognize this ; that it should not be as some vague unper- 
ceived element around us ; and something more and deeper 
than the mere simple understanding that such is the fact ; 
a faculty to be impressed, to feel obligation, and awe, and 
solemn apprehension; something bj which the mind shall 
be compelled to admit the indwelling of what represents a 
greater power. Conscience is to communicate with aome- 
thing mysteriouBly great, which is without the soul, and 
above it, and every where. It is the sense, more explicit or 
obscure, of standing in judgment before the Almighty. 
And that which makes a man feel so, is a part of himself; 
so that the struggle against G-od becomes a struggle with 
man's own soul. Therefore conscience has been often de- 
nominated "the Qod in Man." 

This internal judge has not been in the world altogether 
in vain. Let it but be imagined how many men have 
wished they could be rid of it. Let it be imagined with 
how many men it has interfered to disturb and oppose 
them. Now in most of that vast multitude of cases it may 
be presumed that conscience has had some restraining effect. 
It maintained a controversy with them ; arrested them ; 
followed them ; warned them ; threatened them ; rose up in 
them suddenly, at times, to protest or condemn in the name 
of a higher power. Perhaps in no case this could be whoUy 
without effect. The infinite multitude of crimmals would 
have been still more criminal but for this. It has ofl^n 
Btmch an irresolution, a timidity, into the sinner, by which 
his intention has been ftustrated. Its bitter and vindictive 
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reproacheB after ein, have prevented ao speedy or fieqnent 
repetitioDB of tbe sin. It has prevented the tehole man 
&om being gratified by ein ; it has been one dissentient 
power among hia faculties, as i^ amoi^ a compaDy of gay 
revellers, there should appear one dark and frowning in- 
truder, whom they could neither conciliate nor expel. It 
has been at hand to approve, attest, apply, the divine decla- 
rations, eommanda, reproofe, and warnings, when sinnere 
have heard them. It has struck on the soul, and said, 
" Listen to that! — tAat belongs to thee.'" An aUy, therfr 
fore, in men's own minds, to co-operate with those who 
have faithfully spoken in the name of God. It has served 
as an interpreter of divine judgments with which men have 
been visited ; not allowed them to be taken as mere natural 
incidents and phenomena, but judicial and retributiTe. In 
many ways, therefore, it has been, if we may presume to 
express it so, the justifier of God to men's own minda ; the 
justifier, also, of the genuine people of God. It has often 
compeUed confessions and disclosures of great importance 
to truth and justice. Very generally, in the last scene of 
life, it has constrained men, even bad and irreligious men, 
to give explicit solenui testimony to the reality of reUgioa, 
and the guilt and wretchedness of trifling with it. 

But, better than all this ; tbe force of conscience has 
often been made effectual to urge men to a persevering 
application to divine mercy ; with a grateflil accordance to 
the method of that mercy, as acting through the mediation 
of Christ. The guilt is too deep for divine justice to 
pardon. — There must be some grand expedient as a medium 
of mercy, — And here it is. And also, the virtue, and value, 
and glory of conscience have been manifested in its habitual 
predominance in the spirit and conduct of good men. A 
good conscience has been the source of unspeakable com- 
placency and delight ; it baa been mighty in trial and 
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temptation ; consolatoiy under injuetice, reproacli, and unde- 
served ignominy ; a sublime energy under perBecution for 
fidelity to God. 

ThuB fer we have the more favourable view of the office 
and efficacy of conBcieuce. But there is a darker aide of 
the subject ; that is, — the view of its perversions and frus- 
tration. One most disastrous circumstance is instantly 
presented to our thoughts, namely, that, with by tax the 
greatest number of men that hare lived, conscience has 
been separated from all true knowledge of God. All hea 
theus, of all ^es and coiintriea; with but little limitation 
the same may be said of the Mahomedans ; and to a very 
great extent it is true of the papists. !Now, G«d is both 
the essential authority of conscience, and the model for its 
rectitude. What is its condition, then, where the One CPme 
God is lost fi«m human knowledge ? and instead, — an infi- 
nite tribe of deities, believed or fancied, and worshipped ; 
their characters esemplifjing all varieties of iniquity ; their 
wills dictating a confusion of all absurdities and abomina- 
tions, blended, indeed, with some better things, which are 
spoiled and defeated in such combination. Or, (paganism 
being disclaimed) there is an essentially falsified notion of 
ithe Divine Being, and a perverted apprehension of his nilL 
Think what an authority for conscience to acknowledge and 
represent, and to be strong and just in virtue of! What 
will be its allowances,— its dictates, its sanctions P What 
should it do but correspond to its authorities ? With a 
firm belief in the true God, but with a wrong apprehension 
of some great principle relative to him, conscience may 
become the abettor, and even prompter, of the most flagrant 
iniquities; as in the instance of St. Faul, and some of the 
persecutions and exterminations by the papists. " He that 
killeth you shall think he doeth Giad service." A perpe- 
trator in the St. Bartholomew massacre said, " God was 
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obliged to me that day." We need do no more than jost 
. name the immense accoimt of idle superstitions, in rites of 
worship, on which conscience has fixed its moat peremptory 
injunction. Whole days would not suffice to enumerate 
even those within the " Chrtitian world." Conscience has 
often been beguiled to admit trifling ceremonies aa an eipi- 
ation of great sins, — or of a whole life of iniquity ; when, — 
had it been in its right state, it would have shaken the 
whole soul, as with an earthquake. 

If such notices he little applicable to us, there are, how- 
ever, many that are most seriously so. One important 
admonition is, — that conscience may suffer itself to be very 
much conformed to prevaUing customs and notions. That 
which has the concurrence of so many to think, and say, 
and practise, is easily allowed to become a standard ; not, it 
is acknowledged, a rigid and perfectly justiiying one, but 
one that may excuse. In spreading and becoming attenu- 
ated over the multitude, a censure becomes as notblng. 
Conscience, that ought to be ever looking to the throne and 
law of God, may be degraded to this most irreligious 
homage to man. It baa glimpses sometimes, indeed, and 
menacing intimations of a higher authority and law ; but 
suffers a willing relapse, a habitual acquiescence. So that 
the superior and eternal order of principles is nearly out of 
sight, (as in some countries they rarely see the sun or the 
stars). When, at momenta, conscience does attempt to 
resume a tittle of the genuine spirit and principles of its 
of&ce, it is solicited to look out on the world (not the most 
wicked part of the world, but what may be esteemed a 
decorous and somewhat respectable part of it), and see 
whether the common notions, estimates, and practices, do 
not warrant in me, that which it is disposed to accuse. Let 
me be tried by my peers 1 And the cousequence ia aa if 
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oouBcieuce grew asbatned, and became sileat — felt itself 
coaricted of being a Puritan ! 

Obeerre the next consequence, wbeo tbis falae system is 
settled ia tbe mind, as rigbt or nearly bo, — it is only &om 
thence, only beyond that which general custom warranta, 
that conscience has to begin its jumdiction and operations, 
that is, it will have nothing or little to take account of, 
short of positive vices and crimes. Therefore, it will begin 
with slight censures at a point where very grave ones ought 
to have been pronounced. Supposing the whole of what the 
divine law condemns (and therefore conscience ought), to 
be measured by a scale of one hundred degrees of aggrava- 
tion, — then, the censure beginning at one, will become 
extremely severe by the time of rising to fifty. — But let this 
first fifty be struck off, as harmleas, in accommodation to 
the general notions and customs, — what then P Why then, 
— conscience will but begin, and in slight terms, its cen- 
sures at the fifty-first degree, and so, at the very top of the 
scale, will pronounce with but just that emphasis which was 
due at the point where it began. (An eiempUfication of 
the effect of taking common notiouB and prevailing custom . 
HS the standard, is given in Bonaparte's estimate of himself 
in O'Meara's hook.) 

Observe again, conscience is eitremely liable to he ac- 
commodated to each man's own interests, passions, and 
tastes. These are the constant favourites of tbe man's 
heart ; while his conscience ia often an unwelcome indweller 
there. "What will'he not do to reconcile it or make it sub- 
mit to them? Eor them he will not part with, — and it 
perhaps he finds he cannot, — at least not speedily. Well ; 
— he has great advantages against his conscience. The 
favourite interest or inclination he sets in the &irest light ; 
in excuse, he recalls the circumstanceB that contribute to 
make it ascendant in him ; palliations of what is wreng in 
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it multiplj; it is far lesB culpable tbaa many things in 
others which they think vei^ venial. He haa this and the 
other good thing to make a great overbalance. But also, 
the thing excepted to by hie conscience is far &om being 
wholly wrong ; the degree in which it ie right is easily mag- 
nified to appear the much greater proportion ; there is such 
and such good which it will turn to account. Now it is 
not strange if, by this time, his conscience has come to 
speak in a much more BubmiBsiye voice. And, melancholy 
as the fact is, there are few things that gratify a corrupt 
mind more than to have gained a victoiy over conscience. 

Again,— conscience may, in a great degree, be turned, 
by effort and art, from the scrutiny of internal principles, 
to a judgment on bare external actions. The actions, taken 
simply as such, may have far less to be condemned than the 
internal principles ; perhaps are laudable. Now conscience, 
by having its dwelling deep within, has a great advantage as 
a judge, in comparison of outward observers. It is seated, 
with its lamp, down in the hidden world, among the vital 
sentiments and movements, at the radical depth of the dis< 
positions, at the very springs of action, among the thoughts, 
motives, intentions, and wishes. The greater the grievance ! 
— But how to obviate it F Bxpedients are not wanting. 
Labour to think, that what is practical is of far greater im- 
portance than what exists merely in feelings and thoughts. 
Say, — feelings and thoughts are varying and transient; 
actions are of much more substantial and permanent ac- 
count. Say, these principles within do injury to none; the 
right actions do much good. These thoughts and move- 
ments within are much involuntary ; the outward conduct 
is the result of vrill and effort. Look so much on the best 
parts of the right conduct, as to become emboldened tc 
moke the inference — " the ease is not so wrong within aa 
cooBcieoce had attempted to charge," fui, " by their fhuta 
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Bhall men be known." Thus, m a measure, may cooaciencfl 
be beguiled out of its imrard watching place, to be content 
to look only at the outside. 

Another ohaervation is, — that when conscience is 
eeriously alarmed, — it may be quieted by delusive applica- 
tions. There are painful cmotionB of guilt ; the dreadful 
Bound of the maledictions of the divine law ; dread of the 
righteous inflictions of the Almighty, Oh, that faithful 
tmth, and an invincihle power of impression, might come 
on conscience at such a time ! — But how often all this is 
rendered in yain! — And (Aim; "there will be time enough 
yet for repentance, reformation, and final escape." Or, 
sometimes, sophistical reasonings to invalidate every 
formidable idea of the divine justice. Sometimes these 
alarms are calmed and frustrated by treacherous presump- 
tions as to the way of propitiating the Divine Justice ; men 
may reconcile God by repentance (" I have only to be sorry 
and all wiU be set right") ; satisfy his demanda by a 
reformed conduct; , secure final safety by a careful 
obedience, instead of a humble tecourse exclusively t-o the 
all-BufBcient work of the Bedeemer. This last is a deadly 
treacheiy practised on conscience, — for it ia quieting its 
alarms exactly by inducing it to abjure that very law which 
is its appointed standard, and of which it is its very office 
to be the representative and sanction. 

"We have spoken of alarms of conscience; but another 
melancholy fact respecting conscience ia, that it can be 
reduced to a state of habitual inaeusibility. There are men 
in the fuU vigour of life and activity, body and soul, in 
whom this sense is in a deep sleep, like death. If this 
appear desirable, it may be attained! — By means oi^ — a 
practice of tampering and equivocating with it; by a 
careful avoidance of all that might alarm it; contiunal 
neglect of its admonitions ; a determined resistance and 
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repreBsion ; and habits of Bin. The result of tMs will be a 
deep torpor and stupefaction of the conecieDce, so that the 
whole -system that should be under its cognizance is left 
fatally free ; a thousand things that ought to excite it, pass, 
and it hears not, sees not : the man might go into its 
retired apartment, and look upon it as an enemy dead I 
Think of his advantage and triumph, in looking at other 
men who are troubled by a wakeful, interfering conscience! 
But does this dead stillness of conscience appear an awful 
situation P Why does it so? — Because we foresee that it 
will awake ! and with an intensity of life and power 
proportioned to this long sleep, as if it had been growing 
gigantic during its slumber. It will rise up with all that 
superiority of rigour with which the body will rise at the 
resurrection. It will awake ! — probably in the last hours of 
life. But if not, — it will nevertheless awake! — In the 
other world there is something which will certainly awake 
it, — at the last day ! — If a man feels it going to slumber, he 
should just listen to it while it warns him that it will 
awake ! Its last emotions that disturb him he should 
interpret as such a prediction. And let him consider that 
during its slumber, there will have been the more rapid 
accumulation of what it is to take account of. 

"We close with a word or two respecting the right treat- 
ment of conscience. It should be regarded with deep 
respect, — even its least intimations should be attended to — 
not slighted as scrupulous impertiinences^blown away, &e. 
— We should diligently aim at a true judgment of things, 
because our judgment is the rule by which conscience will 
proceed. There must be much reflection, in the proper 
sense of the word, and retirement. We should recollect 
always that, on the whole, the most judicial conscience is 
less rigid and compreheiuiTe than the dirine law ; less so 
than the judgment of God. — " If our heart condemn us, 
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God is greater than our heart." Therefore, in consulting 
e should endeavour to realize to ouraelves the 
presence. We should seek and implore, that our 
^nces ma^ ever he in the Divine keeping rather than 

E1II7, — as we often speak of improvements in the 
an life, — improvements indispensable as evidence 
my real progress is made,— be it remembered, that 
r them is, an improvement in the diecerning 
iitj, and extent of juriadiction of conscience. And, 
very improvement will have its evils, — as involving 
reaae of solicitudes, pains, penitential emotions, so 
the more desirable will appear that beiiter world 
there is no poBsihiHty of sin, where the continued 
ement of spiritual perception will be a continually 
ited exquisiteness of the felicity. 

h^ 23, 1822. 
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LECTUEE iVIir. 

THE HISTOBY OF JONAH. 

Jonah i. — iv. 

" ybw the word of the Lord came to Jonah the «on afz 
tat, gaying, JrUe, go to Nineveh, that great citg, ani 
against it, for tJuir viichednesg is come up before me. 
Jonah rote up to flee unto Tarshish," Ac. 

A PAST of the bistory of the prophet Jonah has just 
read. It should, surely, be very possible to raise from 
narratiTO a few obaerratious tending to instruction, i 
adapted, also, to introduce some variety iato the cour 
our religious exercises and subjects. And the rather v 
we do this, from the consideration, that this piece of si 
history has been, to irreligioua men of wit, and of no ^ 
laTourite resouree for malicioue jests and profane au 
ment. Nor are we the less disposed to do this &om hi 
observed, that some pretended Divines have betrayed s 
thing very like a feeling of being half-eony and half-asbt 
that there is such a history in the Bible ; men whc 
anzioua to be able to account for every strange thing 
natural cause, and terrified at the Bpectacle of a prodi; 
miracle ; — who would say, " Yes, we believe in miracles 
build upon them; but there are some things so start 
so very far from, the natural course of things, tha 
almost wish we were not required to believe them." 

Jonah is justly no great favourite with us, though 
spicuouely a prophet of the Lord. Hardly one prop 
name ia pronounced with so Little respect. We al 
have been ready to presume, that the persons whom 
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ighty would have choBen for prophets, ahould hare beea 
of the most etninent pietf and excellence. And in 
this does appear to have been the general rule. But 
a are recorded exceptions — such as Balaam, and the 
ihet who deceived the other prophet whom a lion de- 
red, (1 Kings ziii.) iToaah is not an exception in the 
> degree. He was a real saint, with too much of the 
lining elements of a sinner. In a former part of 
Old Testament he is spoken of in terms which would 
bare applied to a mtva. who had not somewhat of the 
spirit in him ; f" according to the word of the Lord Chd 
Toel, which he spake h/ the hand of hie servant Jonah, 
'on of Amittai, the prophet" 2 Kings iIt. 25.) His 
commission was to !Niaeveh, the capital of the Assyrian 
IB, an immense city, and therefore a wicked one. Hia 
net on receiving the commission does appear very 
ige. But for the mention of bis having acted as a 
het before, we should have concluded that this must be 
Qrst time, and that he was surprised and amazed, as 
lome alarming and calamitous Tisitation. But the 
nou was not new to him ; be felt therefore no affright 
; a portentous novelty. We might have attributed 
r of another kind — the dread of attacking, singly, a 
: wicked city, like leaping into a gulf of destruction. 
I in that case, however, was there less to be dreaded 
disobeying (Jod P We are reduced at last to accept, 
llingly, hia own explanation, given in the beginning of 
'. "I priy thee, Lord, wat not this mtf laying, when 
w yet in my country? Therefore I jled before unto 
hith : fir I knew that thou art a gracious Ood, and 
ful, slow to anger, and of great hindnesg, and Teeniest 
jf the evil ;" which seems to amount to this, — he felt 
nger of being disgraced as a prophet, the denunciation 
; to be uttered in positive, not conditional, terms. 
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{How abominably conaiderafcions of ielf maj interfere with 
obedience to God !) He determines to flee to Tarahiah, ' 
tbat is, Tarsus in Cilioia, a place more than one hundred 
leaguea to the north of Joppa, completely acrosa the Medi- 
temmean, where Paul was to be bom, a man of another 
spirit. How he would have acted ! 

But then, the purpose of this voyage — "to flee from tie 
pretence of the Lord." This betrays a most unworthy con- 
ceptiou of the Divine Being, whatever was eiactly the 
prophet's notion. Some have asserted that Jonah could 
be little better than a kind of heathen worshipper of the 
true God ; — that his idea of Gh>d was very much that of a 
local, deity, in p^tial conformity to the absolute pagan^m 
which is believed to have much prevailed in, the part of 
Judea where he dwelt. It has even been asserted as pro- 
bable, that, at Joppa, he might formally commit himself to 
the protection of the deity worshipped in that place, and 
in many others in the east— (a god or goddess in the form 
of a great fish — Derceto, — Oanuea.) But surely this is 
going a great deal too far, for a man who had previously 
sustained the character of a prophet of the JJord; — con- 
sidering also his subsequent expressions. 

Still it ia too probable (for the Jews, except the moat 
illuminated, were moat wretched theologiats) that he was 
under the influence of a notion, that God maintained a 
peculiar jurisdiction over Judea, and a leas absolute one 
beyond ; though he knew that it must extend with awful 
authority at least to Nineveh. We are, indeed, forced to 
suppose something of this in explanation. And this heathen 
admixture in his ideas would favour the notion which was 
probably the prevailing one in his mind, namely, that if he 
went but far enough away, God would do without him, — 
would choose on the spot other ways and agents for hia 
purposes respecting Nineveh — " There will be no need 
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' i ease" — " He will not follow me over the 

ted ; — with what feelings P His commisaiou 
as guUt ! He longed for an auspicious gale ! 
n to a distance, as he hoped, from the peculiaj" 
tod'a dominion I bo that he might say, " Hap- 
ss — and leas — of the Divine Presence !" But 
ice did ho invoke P Would he go unprotected 
id to straage lands, contented with some 
t dubious providence P In what terms did 
i he went to sleep ? Like other men, when 
J ore going about something wrong, he could 
bid supposing there were some one devout 
e, that did pray in his hearing, he could not 

but it is not wise to sleep in guilt. How did 
• be awaked ? He shall not sleep long ; for 
iver that can awake the tempest ! The God 
eyed on the land, can make the sea avenge 
lere, again, the very first thing is a pointed, 
sn on his conscience — for it is a summons to 
!, caU upon thy &od!" And to think! that 
the Iiord should he the only one in the com- 
lid not, dared not, do this ! Observe, there 
a more pitiable than that of a religious man 
led himself to take the benefit of hia religion. 
3 had various gods ; hut they could all pray 
lieir objects of adoration. He coul^ not ; he, 
I real Lord of the land and the ocean. 

soon have been mamfested some peculiarity 
ces in the atorm, indicating that it was of 
lordinary and judicial. Superstition, indeed, 
such a thing ; but here it was not supersti- 
itures are useless as to what circumstances. 
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Observe j Eeligion, even in ita rudest forms, baa always 
been faithful to ita general principle thus far, that whec 
the anger of the Divinity has been apprehended, it has 
been uaderetood to be against aina and Crimea ; — and thus 
far, alao, that the Divinity was believed to know who waa 
the criminal. The marinere, therefore, referred it to the 
avenging Power to point out the criminal, hy "casting 
lott ;" thia waa a common ancient practice; a reference 
not to chance, but to a superior intelligence. Could our 
prophet feel any doubt where the lot would fall ? No ; his 
conscience must here have been &prophei to Mm. 

There followa, the account of the questiona and expoatu- 
lationa to him. His answers were perfectly eipUcit. And 
if there had been, before, any cloud and mist of paganism 
hanging over his ideaa of QoA, the storm seema to have 
dispelled it ; for, he apeaks of God in the great and com- 
prehensive terma appropriate to him. The mariners were 
terrified the more. For one thing, their conviction was 
now rendered absolute, that the tempest really waa preter- 
natural and vindictive. And also, whatever vtuious gods 
they might acknowledge, they felt that they were now 
abandoned to the power of One. Did not Jonah wiah 
himself in Nineveh, even with the wicked inhabitants in an 
ang;ry or scornful tumult around him, rather than sur- 
rounded by these raging billows ? ■ The rage of the people, 
God might have quelled ; the tumult of the waves, it waa 
God that excited. And then, contrast the internal con- 
Bcience in the one case, and in the other I 

The perfect honesty ahown by Jonah, made the marinera 
think it best to inquire of himself what they should do to 
him. And his ready explicit answer, and aelf-devotement, 
no doubt, made them much more reluctant to do what he 
directed them. It would strike them as generous and 
heroic. And they, on their part, displayed much of that 
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Mius generosity which is, at this ia,y, so conspionous 
f their vocation. They could not doubt of what he 
hem of ; but they persisted to labour and struggle : 
iwed hard." 

ecessity became imperative, at length. And we 
;ine tbe prophet telling them that their labour was 
-himself reduced to a fixed calmness under the 
land of God. At tbe same time, it w^ not for 
to execute the righteous doom. The mariners 
)t execute it, even in the eitremity of their peril, 
first solemnly imploring that they might be ac- 
if guilt in doing it — " We heteeoh thee, lay not upon 
mt blood.'" It woiJd seem as if some new light 
g the true Divinity had broken in upon their minds 
the strange and tremendoua circumstances. They 
ihe Almighty, not as Jonah's Qod in particular. 
lad now to offer their sacrifice, and in such an act 
)r a moment be insensible to the storm. But it 
Ulmff sacrifice like that of Him, of whom Jonab 
rpe- They ofi'ered it — and the storm was gone ! 
!t upon them appears to have been, that they be- 
nnine converts to the worship of the Almighty. 
I veiy reasonable to suppose that a great and usefiil . 
m might have been made on the people of Joppa. 
old be confirmed, supposing Jonah, as it is not 
)le, to be cast back in their neighbourhood. And 
important incidental use was by Providence made 
Bobedience of Jonah. 

[There was he, while these circumstances were ex* 
mversation and wonder p There was to appear, 
rtly, a prophet of the Lord in Nineveh. "Whence 
? Where was hia place of abode, at & point of 
ew weeks before his arrival P The conjectures of 
would have been in vain. " The man" (it might 
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have been told the Niaevites) "that shall denounce the 
Dirine judgments in yoiir streets not many days hence, is 
not in the earth, nor the air, nor the sky, not on the sea ; yet 
you will most certainly see and hear him." The predica- 
ment is nearly as strange, aa if he were yet a mass of clay 
to be suddenly formed into a man. It might aeem naif the 
Almighty had invented a predicament of things expressly 
in contempt of the vain and impious philosophy which will 
insist that all things in the creation shall proceed with an 
invariable regularity, and quiet uniformity. As if he bad 
said, " The course of things which they require to be so 
uniform, shall, when I please, start out into the strangest 
conceivable deviations. An ass shall speak and reprove a 
wicked prophet ; and a fish shall swallow and disgorge 
alive a diaobodient one. And if they then will presume to 
deny the attested facta, and even ridicule them, let them 
' iport thenuelvea tuith their oion deceivings! ' " 

" Jfow the Lord had prepared a great Jtsk to ttoalloto «p 
Jonah," (chap. i. 17.) It has been often enough observed, 
that the species of this fiah is altogether uncertain. There 
even might have been, at that period of time, sea-monsters, 
which eiist not now, as anciently there were enormous 
animala on the land, of a kind now no more. The one in 
question came to be considered as having been a whale, juat 
because that is the largest known fish, (sometimes more 
than a hundred feet long.) And the cavillers have been, 
determined that it should be a whale, and no other — for a 
good reason, namely, that the whale's throat is found to be 
very strait, for an animal of such a size, and therefore the 
scriptural account involves a physical impossibility! Now, 
we muat not imagine we honour God by asserting a plain 
mathematical contradiction, and then protecting the ab- 
surdity hj calling it a miracle. One has heard of a good 
man's uttering so silly a thing aa that if God had declared 
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that Jonali aw^owed tbe whale, he would believe it, for 
that Clod's testimonj must bear down all objectione. The 
folly ie, in euppoaing it poaeible for God to have declared 
any such thing, that the less may contaia the greater. The 
same coEtradiction would there be in seaerting that Jonah 
went through the throat of the whale, if the whale's throat 
(of three or four inches in diameter when deaS) were of the 
consistence of a tube of iron or stone. But it hia been 
justly observed, that it is idle to assert anything aa to the 
possible capacity of the throat of the Iwmg fish, from its 
dimensiona after death. (The boa-eofutrictor is capable of 
swallowing imimals of great size ; and even men have been 
found in large sharks.) The fish, then, might be a whale, 
that swallowed Jonah ; and nothing, neither, of miracle is 
supposed, thua fat; themiracle comes afterwards. Jonah 
lived the duration of several days tmd nights in the stomach 
of the sea-monater without breathing, and that not in a 
state of suspended animation, but, it appears, in a state to 
be able to reflect and pray. Here we rest plainly and 
simply on miracle, — the eiertion of a Divine power, which 
preserved the vital economy safe and at ease, under the sus- 
pension of one of its grand functions ; though not more out 
of ordinary nature than that suspenaion of another law of 
life, by which Moaes, EHjah, and Jeaus, fasted forty days. 
It is at the same time worth while to mention, what men of 
science have asserted, with examples from fact — namely, the 
posaibility of a circulation of the blood without any breath- 
ing, or dependence on the lunga at all, &om the continued 
communication with the heart of a certain blood-veasel, 
which almost always ceases that communication at the very 
beginning of in&ncy; a most extremely rare case they 
state, but of which there have been instances in persona 
who consequently could not die by suffocation. !Now Jonah 
might be selected as having thia signal peculiarity. This 
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might serve to quasli some scofia of infidels. But Ghristiaus 
do not at all need such a suppositioii. As to Jonah's sul- 
feriug ao harm from the digeative power of the aea-monster, 
how should he, if what Hunter aad others have asserted be 
true, — that the stomach has no power at all to act on a 
littinff Buhatance P 

Think now of the prophet in his living tomb I " The belly 
of hell," that is, the grave ! Short of death, is it possible to 
conceive so strange a transition of state and feelmgs F A 
few hours since he was at Joppo, intending, and eager, for 
Tftrahish; where now? and where next? Whither hat he 
fled to, "Jrmn the pretenea of the Jjord?" TTib voysge has 
sped indeed I and in a manner which he would not havo 
beHeved an angel from heaven foretelling to himl This was 
something that left all wonders and adventures of mariners 
behind J This was truly to be thrown on a terra incognita, 
— to discover a place never found before. God had more 
places to send him to than Kineveh; and he found that 
God absolutely vould choose whither he should go. He 
himself had wilfully prepared for a distant port, but another 
will had prepared " the great Jish." We may suppose an 
utter confusion of all thought at &rst ; — an indistinct con- 
sciousness of something between life and death ; — taken as 
out of the world, — yet not into another. Perhaps a kind of 
desperate horror next ; the agony of a man that cannot live, 
nor die. But, by degrees, the amazing fact, that he did 
really live, and continue to live, would bring him to the die- 
tinct seiue of a miraculous and protective Providence over 
him. Every moment would add strength to bis impression 
of the Divine Presence ; and he come at length to a state of 
thought, and faith, and hope, capable of prayer. 

(Ch. ii.) IFrom how many unthought of, unimaginable 
situations the Sovereign of the world has drawn devotional 
aspirations ! but never, except once, from a situation like 

VOL. I. O 
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this! "WTiat ia here given as the prophet's " prayer ," la 
doubtless the brief recollection, afterwards recorded, of the 
kind of thoughts which h&d filled bia mind during his dark 
sojourn ; with the addition of some pious and grateful senti- 
ments caused by the review. This devotional composition 
gives by much the most favourable view of hifl character. It 
makes us regret that he could not be so good a man on the 
surface of the earth, as in the depths of the ocean. In 
order to pray in the best manner, he must be unable to see, 
or move, or breathe. The fin^ result, no doubt, of these 
mental eierciees, was, a full consent of his will, that He 
who had sent him hither, should send him anywhere else he 
pleased, even to Nineveh. And then, the sea-monster had 
to finish hu office by discharging the prophet on the shore, 
most likely, near Joppa, — after three days and three nights, 
during which the earth and heaven had been concealed 
&om him by such a veil as never was drawn before any 
other eyes ! 

It is to be noted that our Lord declares all this to have 
been a type of Him, (Matt. sii. 40,) We may trace the 
analogy in the being consigned to the deep, and to the 
grave, in order that others might be saved ; — the duration of 
time the same in the dark retirement ; — the coming to light 
and life again, for the reformation of mankind. This cita- 
tion in the New Testament is an authentication of the 
wonderful history. It may not, perhaps, be impertinent to 
mention a pagan authentication ; — Hercules was fabled to 
have had the same three days in a fish. 

We shall just follow Jonah to Ninevah, where we must 
leave him. Siuely, his recollections, during the joximey, 
would be most vivid. The image of " the great Jith," would 
be predominant above those of all the objects that passed 
before his eyes. He came to the great city, described as 
having been more than fitly miles in circuit, and which may 
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be calculated to have contained more than h^ a uiillioa of 
people. NineTeh was at a great diataoce Eeom the ac^ie of 
the wonder^ £acta, and we do not know whether Jonah 
carried with him thither aaj witaeBHes, or evidences, of 
what bad be&llen him on that city'a account. 

That be should, would seem a thing of great importance 
to bia BuccesB, at least to his gaining the people's attention. 
For it does not appear that be showed any "tigm and 
wondert " in !Nineveb. But even were it so, we are still in 
the train of miracle; a moral miracle being required to 
account for so unparalleled a success, for, what could be 
more inadequate aa a cause, than the appearance, and pro- 
claimed denunciation, of this unconciliating stranger, — 
when we consider, that he addressed a proud monarch — a 
corrupt prolate nobility — and hundreds of thousands of 
ignorant, wicked, and idolatrous people P Tet there was a 
speedy, general humiliation, under the displeasure of a 
God, of whom they could, have known little or nothii^ 
before. And whatever deficiency of enlightened under- 
standing there might be in this humiliation, there was more 
in it than outward show, — ^than mere aackdoth and aahes j 
— for G«d would not be mocked. How long this great 
effect might continue, we are not informed. But for the 
present, it was such that " Ghd repented Attn" of the in- 
tended evil \ an expression accommodated to human notions 
and language. There was a mighty change in the aspect of 
this vaat and proud cit^ ; to many eyes it would have 
appeared a change for the worse. Suppose there were 
ambassadors there &om some of the magnificent monarchies 
of the East, tbey might think the city miserably degraded, 
in compartBon with its previous splendid and gay condition, 
— the brilliancy of the palace and court, — the array of guards 
and legions, — the gay processions and amusements, tbea- 
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trea, &c. But then the Divine wrath hovered orer it ; noto 
the Divine clemency ehinea on it ! 

To Jonah all this onght to have been a delightful spec- 
tacle ; but we have to deplore and hate hia moat perverae 
temper, Instead of aiding and instraoting the people in 
their repentance, he made him a booth oataide of the dty 
and waited to aee its fate ; but atrongly apprehending that 
he was now to be exposed for — aa he would name it — a 
false prophet. It is very probable, too, (as commentatore 
have observed) that there waa something of narrow, proud, 
and malevolent patriotism in the case. Just now was the 
right moment, — ^he might think, — ^fbr blotting a proud, 
mighty, hostile, heathen power, &om the face of the earth. 
And why should not the 0«d of the Jews do it P do it in 
favour of the Jews, who had a claim to be paramount and 
supreme on the earth. "We will not attempt to excuse 
hiin by observing how much of this spirit (and a spirit 
highly extolled) has prevailed among even Christian nations 
toward one another. 

The direction the affair was taking displeased Jonah 
exceedingly — so as to more hiin to a murmuring and angry 
prayer even for death! yes, for death! — but he was not 
well prepared yet to mingle with those spirits among whom 
" there m Joy over one sinner that repenteth." And how he 
ftuled, in tliis point, to he a type of Him that wept at the 
sight of Jerusalem 1 It was well for Jonah that his prayer 
for death was not then granted. He so recoUed from men, 
as to sympathize rather with the dying gourd. Most 
wonderful condescension was displayed in the expostu- 
lations of Gk)d with him I Well may we take the words of 
David, and say, " Zet ug fall into the htmde of Qod, rather 
than of men, far great are hit mercies" The liistory closes 
upon Jonah in this unhappy temper. We will hope that 
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he retired to practise the leason taught him by the Niue- 
TiteB — and to experience the aame Divine luercj. 

The general lesson to us, irom the whole, ought to be, 
that of the neceseitj — ^the inexpreesiWy urgent neceaaity— 
of a conatant discipline of the Divine Spirit, to break down 
all OUT rebellious dispoBitions towards Qod, — to constrain 
UB, by an almighty force of grace, to an entire submiaBiou, 
and a cheerful obedience ; — a cheerful obedience, especially, 
in the promotion of Grod's beneficent purpoees. 

Mv. liih, 1822. 
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Jostles laid unto tie Lord, Increase our Faith." 

Qot accuBtomed to much eiactneaa in the use of 
'^aith. In ite strict acceptation, it means Belief 
ny. Bnt it is often used to express belief on 
ce, short of demonstration. And it is often used 
;lief — a simple assent of the judgment. But it 
r and higher sense, in which it is generally used 
■e — namely, such a helief that the proper efietjt 
ief acccompaniea or follows it. It is, therefore, 
tial belief — a persuaaire belief — an efficacious 
Taken in this sense, we eaaUy see that man, 
I agent, can be nothing, scarcely, without it. 

a moral agent, for there is Bome portion of the 
lis nature which may be called merely animal — 
mnical, — some instinctive, perhaps, — and some 

action of habit. But after this exception, it is 
ighout the great system of human action, that 
ecause they believe something, are persuaded of 
They apprehend the value, or desirableness of 
ecta or effects, and believe that certain waya of 

attain them ; therefore they do those actions. 

manifest state of the matter over the whole field 
emporal interests and pursuits, in all the num- 
lartments. 
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Now, this ia tnM Faith, in exercise oa aubordinate con- 
CMHB ; that is to say, it is persuative belief, or effieaeiout 
r.onmction. In this subordinate operation then, " tke Son of 
Man" did "find faith on the earth," in very great abundance; 
and would, if he were to come now. In this lower sphere 
of its exercise, Faith has the odrantage of powerful causes 
contributing to " inereaae" it. For example, men feel a 
very lively interest about its objects ; therefore, what they 
do beheve about them, they will believe with great force. 
Their conclusions are impulses. They are inquisitive and 
diligent to ascertain. They are making frequent practical 
appUcfttiona and triaia. They communicate a great deal 
with one another on the subject of their belief and nctive 
intercat. The beliefs of manj will be concentrated iu the 
belief of each one. They believe in the capacity of 
" Legion." Tou see the consequence. Men are decidedly 
convinced and assured ob a vast variety of matters, and the 
conviction is efficacious — for they proceed accordingly, 

Now the thought will sometitnes occur, could thia state 
of men'a minda but be transferred or extended to the higher 
matters, ao that Divine Truth declaring Divine realities 
should be extensively and clearly apprehended, firmly be- 
lieved, and influential and efBcacious in consistency with 
that belief. But, howeasily may we think and talk, what a 
good thing this would be for all mankind, and at the aame 
time forget ouraelves. How little selfish are we when this 
order of interests ia in question. 

But the diaciplea were thinking of themselves, and so 
should we. Consider, our Faith ia our spiritual, our 
Christian Powbb. In the Scriptures it is continually 
exhibited under thia character of potoer; its deficiency, 
therefore, ia our spiritwal weakness. It is that by which, 
according as it ia great or amall, wo may turn aU things to 
our higb^t advantage, or cany on bat a profitless com. 
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merce ; by which we may " overcome He world," or hardly 
be sura that we are not its slaves ; by which we may da 
much for Oroi, or but bring him auch a tribute as we should 
be utterly ashamed to think of offering to him. 

Now, it is quite certain that a true judgment will find it 
too little in any man : and the first great matter is to be 
Bensiblo of the deficiency and the want. Thiiik, a moment, 
iu what manner men are afibcted with the sense of want 
under deficiencies of other kinds: for instance, in the case of 
a great prostration of bodily strength, or under a deficiency 
of temporal means, or of any kind of power which we 
earnestly covet. But then, Faith 1 — shall a deficiency of 
that glorious power excite no painful sense of want, no 
earnest desires P * 

The deficiency of Faith, and the necessity for its increase, 
may be considered and proved with respect to (1), its ob- 
jects; (2), its practical rerultt. 

Firil, as to its objects. Consider, for one thing, the 
compass of our Faith, relatively to the eitent and number 
of its proper objects. For the objects of Faith, there is all 
that the Divine ^velation tells us of, past— -^ture — dis- 
tant. Let a man look at the Bible — a man who ollen 
reads it — and reflect for a little while what he knows there 
is there. It is like ascending to the summit of a lofty hill 
to look round, — how wide, and vast, and various a view ! 
Now, all these things Ood judged it necessary to speak of 
to men. He perfectly foresaw all, that we should have the 
means of knowing of other things and by other means. 
But not the less for that, he judged it indispensable to 
speak to us himself of all these things which his Bevelation 
contains. And are we prepared to teU him, that he has 
spoken to us of far more things than there was any need, 
propriety, or use P Are we prepared to mark the parts 
which might more properly have been omitted P If not,-^ 
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the Bcope, tbe compaas of our Faith ought not to be such onJy 
as if ho had told ub in hia Berelation a great deal lees. 
But then the question ia, whether our Taith, — that is to 
Bay, OUT influential belief, corresponds in any due nieaaure, 
to thia wide and rich extent of the Divine communications ? 
What ia our general conaciousnesa in anawer to thia ques- 
tion ? Have we the ready immediate eridence in our own 
feelings, that our Faith is extended in- an ample compass 
of light, conviction, and power over the field of Eevektion 
to ita boundariea P Our general consciousness will soon- 
teetify to the too narrow acope and eitent of our Faith 
relatively to its Objectt. 

But it might be a profitable exercise, sometimes, to try it 
in partieulart. Go to any particular parts of Glod's revela- 
tion — one, and another, and aay, — " Here is aomething for 
my faith — that is for me to believe, and be in a right 
manner afiected by. Has my Faith ever been here p — has 
this really been taken within its compass P It is true, I did 
not diacredit or deny this — or this. But, has it ever ,been 
to me that which the Divine Spirit wrote it here for P — him 
it'heen to me that instruction — impression — holy influence, 
for which it was designed F If not, then my Faith has not 
extended to this — has not included it. And even now, ia 
my Faith acting upon it, or it upon my Faith P" 

How often, in such an exercise of trial, shall we find 
cau6e to repeat, " Inereate our Miith." " Widen it, enlarge 
its scope — let it comprehend far more of God's coromunica- 
tions," Let us not say, " There is nothing here for faith, 
in auch a aense of the word." Consider in what manner it 
is probable the most devout men may have thought and felt 
at even this part of God'a communications. 

Let it not bo objected, " that this seems to be making 
everything equally important in the Divine Eevelation." 
Certainly not ; there are matters inferior, and matters bu- 
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preme. But one thing is very certam: — that the more 
effectually Faith is exercised on the supremely important 
things of Grod'a Eevelation, the more will be found of what 
is mstructiTe and beneficial in the inferior ones. The rela- 
tion and connexion of the less with the greater will be the 
more evident and striking. 

When we adrert to the grrnid matters of the IHvine 
Eevelation, which are to be the chief objects of Faith, we 
shall have to deplore its deficiency, and pray " Increase our 
Faith." How mighty is the demand made upon it by the 
most awfully important realities aud doctrines, manifested 
by this diviae light ! that is to say, if our Taith is to bear 
a proportion to them. We hardly need to name amoug 
them the existence and glorious attributes of the Almighty, 
though it is Revelation that has manifested this great ob- 
ject to Faith; that is to say, the true and clear idea of 
such a Being. Transcendent idea! One Being, who is the 
infinity of all possible excellencies ! If there be an Atheist, 
think what is blotted from his aoul 1 But we believe — how 
do we believe ? by forgetting P by disregarding ? 

It is one of the grand things of Bevelation, that we reaUy 
are destined to another state of existence, and to live for 
ever. Now, with what measure of competence does our 
Faith meet this its most solemn object P Let us himeatly 
judge by — the tendency of our thoughts to advert to it ; — 
its habitual neameas to onr minds, as it were impending 
over them ; — ^its instwit suggestion in our forming of plana 
and projecta ; — the depth of feeling and interest with which 
we dwell upon it,-— the extreme sense of reali^; — the 
lEistant lalling of all other things and conaiderations to an 
inferior rank ; — the overpowering force with which it is ever 
ready to come in ; — the progresaive increase of its power as 
we are going forward; — its becoming more and more de- 
cidedly a cause of pleasure. All this is faith with res])ect 
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to one of the great objects. If there ia £ir too little of dl 
thia, then let ub pray, " Increase our ^aith." 
■ Another cooBpicuoua point in DivinB BeTelation for Faith, 
is, that the condition of maji is wretchedly fallen, and de- 
praved, and rained. The testimony from matter of obvious 
iact, too, cornea in with a flood, a torrent, of evidence. 
Hfow, for our Eaith, as directed to this. Ib the pride that 
would deny it borne down P Do we habitually recognize 
this sad fact, in thinking of the justice, and other attributes, 
of Glod F Is it the one thing which, incomparably beyond 
all others, we are anxious to he delivered from F . Does it 
completely reduce us to be willing to be the objects of mere 
mercy before QoA P Does the coneideraldon of it perfectly 
dispose us to welcome, with gratitude and joy, asy method 
which the Divine Mercy may choose and exhibit for our 
deliverance P This is Faith. ■ Do we feel such a faith abso- 
lutely and constantly P If not, what need have we to pray, 
" Increase our Ihith!" 

Kezt, there is the grand object of Faith — the Savionr of 
Sinners. Now, as to Him — do we receive with simplicity 
and adoration the multiplied declarations of Scripture aa to 
hia Divine nature P — that the Divinity was mysterioudy 
combined with the human nature in him P Do we maintain 
a bumble, solemn, and entire reliance on his death as an 
infinitely meritorious sacrifice — a propitiation — an atone- 
ment P Have we a deep, animated exercise of the affections 
towards him P Do we entrust our aouls whdly to him, with 
a full, strong action of our will P Have we the habitual 
consciousness of being actuated by the principle and the 
sentiment of being his devoted, faithful disciples and ser- 
vants P This is living Paith. Who can say, he need not 
pray, "Inereate ow Faiths" 

We may just name the doctrine of a Providence. Does 
it inspire a humble confidence as to our own lot t Does it 
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1 DOT pasaions with respect to the etrange state of tMa 
d? 

future Judgment. We believe it, with assent. What 
I ? What influence has it on our conduct P 
ich «C6 the chief objects of Paith, respecting which we 
I to lament and reproach its deficiency. We Lave, in a 
t measure, anticipated what might have been said of its 
tienoy in the practical reBults. We will just only name 
or two obvious particulars. 

oith, deficient with respect to its great objects, will have 
practical deficiency with respect to— diligent, zealoiia, 
eraal service to Ood; — patience in the prosecution of 
mlt, and, apparently, little successflil labours of Chris- 
duty ; — steady trust in God in dark and trying circum- 
Ces ; — the power of resistance against temptation (for 
itation brings its objects io be placed in competition 
those which faith has, and it presents them vividly and 
; — the appropriation of the Divine promises ; — the main> 
ing of a decided systematic separation iiom the world ; 
instancy and pleasure in religious eiercifles— (devotion is 
tiigh health of the soul); — exemption &om the oppressive 
of death. 

ow important, then, is an Increase of Eaith! 
at how to seek and' obtain this P Are we to wait for it, 
. mere indolent wishes P Are we to regard the de- 
acy aa only so much more for the mercy of God to 
iveP Are we idly to envy the la^^er possession of it, 
some of what we call the fiivours of fortune P No. 
ns apply our minds to contemplate much more, and 
) seriously, the grand objects of Faith. Let us look and 
ct most seriously on the greatness of the evils attending 
laiTOwnesB and weakness. Let ns contemplate often 
eminent examples of Faith ; — see what Faith has done, 
oally in times of persecution. Let not the weakness 
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of buman nature be pleaded in^xcuse, when it is seen wbat 
iFaith has accomplished. Let na attentively watch and prove 
whether there he any progress or not; and what are the 
moet preventing cauaes. And then there is the one grand 
ezpedieat, the supreme resoorce in all things — prayer to the 
Great Spirit. 

To enforce all this, let the consideration be often recalled, 
that we are advaocing continually and fast towards the point 
where Futh is to leave ub. Let it not be a melancholy 
Farewell. 
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blijah'b bacbitiob. 

1 Emas xviii. 

!hib piece of Bacred histoiy, so wonderful itself, ia 
ounded by wonders, in the preceding and following 
ions; something like a volcanic tract, where the marks 
stupendous agency remain conspicuoua on every side, 
preceding chapter relates the prophet's denunciation to 
b, "There shall not be dew nor rain these years, but 
rding to my word." The eipression is indeterminate, 

the length of time. It imports Ihut much ; " there 
be no rain till I shall say that there will, — and that will 
be for Beveral years," It waa, in the event, three years 
a half The apostle Jamea aaya that "Elijah prayed 
estly that it might not rain," on the principle that the 
rest chastisemeut is better than unchecked progressive 
edness, and utter ruin. He was then commanded to 
jpear; and retired into the profoundest solitude, except 

the ravens found him out, and were made to act like 
stering spirits to him. Theg brought him food ; bis 
trymen would have administered poison. How thei/ 

supplied with what they brought to htm, it ia in vain 
anjecturo. Possibly by depredation on the stores of 

1 wealthy idolater; if they were sent to levy such a 
ribution, it would be in vain to attempt to prevent 

e must have stayed a good wbUe in this solitary retreat, 
r it was "till the brook dried up," And it is evident 
by the time he went to the widow of Zarephath, the 
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land wSB in a calamitoue condition, for she had resigned all 
hope of any further means of life. (The miracle of the 
meal and oil, and the restoration of the widow's son.) It 
would seem that he remained at Zarephath till the end of 
the three years and six months; he abode "in a loffc," we 
are told, (1 Kings iriL 19) a most humble apartment, we 
may be sure. There were spacious, and sumptuous, and 
magnificent abodes in the land, but hither was sent to dwell 
— the peraon that waa to go off &om the earth in "a 
chariot of fire." And here, doubtless, he receiTed visits 
which well comported with such a destiny. Our imagi- 
nation can easily represent the nature of hia thoughts and 
exercises, but cannot rise to their devotional exaltation and 
solemnity. The utmost efforts to find him out were made 
by tlie. king of Israel. Was it in pure hatred and revei^e, 
— and in order to destroy himP Much more probably it 
was ae believing that, in some way or other, the continuance 
or removal of the dreadful calamity materially depended on 
Elijah. Abab regarded bim as having pronoonced s 
sentence which no one else could set aside ; as a being who 
had absconded with the key of the great storehouse of 
natore. But, what sboiold Ahab have thought of ail his 
prophets, when they could give him no assistance towards 
discovering Elijah ? whDe neither could they bring down 
one shower, — one drop, of rain ! 

The state of the land and its inhabitantB was by this 
time extremely dreadful. What a picture might have been 
exhibited, if the sacred historian, like other historians, bad 
been disposed to ampliiy for the purpose of a striking 
effect ! Great numbers must bave perished ; the rest were 
in a deplorable state. It is doubtful whether mnch 
assistance could be obtained from the neighbouring 
regions; for the country of Tyre and Sidon was equally 
afflicted, for Zarephath was there. The cattle were nearly 
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all destroyed, — aa appears from Abab's orders to Obadiah. 

The king himBelf went out, to aurrey a part of his desolate, 

miaerable realm, and dying population. At every step lie 

saw the effects of bis abominable idolatries. It was, in 

trutb, one vast sacrifice whicb he had made, and waa 

making, to Moloch; a natioa of human victims offered, 

. the brute tribea in addition. For, since they 

expressly on account of the false gods, they might 

id strictly be accounted as sacrifices ; and himself 

royal high-priest. But no indication appears of 

ice or remorse. 

iah would behold the scene with very different 
i. He " feared the Lord greatly ;" had rescued 
idred of the prophets (probably pupils of the 
i) from Jezebel's massacre. No doubt, it was just 
purpose of such beneficent services to the faithful, 
man like this was preserved, by a very special 
ice, safe in such a station. We may be sure he 
red to be of high worth and integrity in his office; 
lad what would be accounted the moat odious of all 
in that coTurt—JideUty to Ood. 
nun was suddenly encountered by the very last 
e could expect to see. Elijah had been commanded 
m his obscure retreat. And he was coming again 
on in a manner that was worth having remained in 
«ntemplation so long. Obadiah's plea to escuse 
is overruled. But, why was not the prophet's 
lirected to meet the king himself, in the first 
? No doubt it was that the monarch might be 
d to go to meet Mm, as an homage to the prophetic 
r, and the divine authority. They met, — knew 
er well. — Ahab attempted a display of spirit by 
g with a reproachfiil salutation ; but, this was not 
Elijah's manner and aspect overbore him. Tho 
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reproach was returned, not in the way of altercation, — but 
of dignified authority, and with a truth that smot« on con* 
science; followed by a comroMid to the king, to call 
together his subjects and his prophets. It does not appear 
that he even explained for what purpose. He was not sent 
to talk to one man alone, even though a king. 

As to the prophet's deportment in this interview, — we 
may observe, that bis solemn direct commission from the 
Almighty placed him on a ground above the minor relatione 
of govemoT and subject. In ordinary circumstanceH, he 
would have been sensible of whatever respect was due to 
the ruler of the people, if any respect wo* due to a man 
who exercised that very office for the moat wicked and per- 
nicious purposes ; who promoted, and shared, and aurpaased, 
the depravity and impiety of his people. But here the 
prophet had a high independent capacity to mtuntain ; he 
was commissioned to speak and act in character of judge 
and dictator. And, we may believe, was far above the 
meanness of any miserable pride in doing so. That which 
he was invested with, in the special capacity of a prophet, 
was in no sense his own. It was not a talent, nor a merit. 
It was an official capacity, of which the dignity, or virtue, 
belonged moat simply and entirely to him that conferred it. 
It was something extraneous to the man himself; might be 
conferred, or taken away, in a moment, and at any moment. 
Of all this, the prophets appear to have been kept perfectly 
sensible ; accordingly, it was personal arrogance, when they 
assumed a commanding manner and language. 

Ahab felt it to be something more than a mere command 
of Elijah that he should assemble the people at Mount 
CarmeL Therefore he instantly complied, though, doubtless, 
not without internal mortification and reiractoiy feeling. 
" All Israel," it is said, meaning, of course, a good propor- 
tion of them, from all parts, so as to represent the whole. 

VOL. I. -B 
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But literally a2I the avowed priestB of idolatry, eight 
hundred and fifty. Their patroness, the queen, would 
concur in ordering them thither. It waa coming to a 
question whether she should maintaiu her dominion, with 
respect to religion, in the kingdom. The whole assembling 
multitude (as soon as Elijah waa heard of) may be supposed 
to have surmised that it waa to be some grand question con- 
cerning religion. And it would be a matter of most lively 
interest to all, — if they believed that the dreadful visitation 
of the famin e waB implicated with it. 

Could the idolatrous part of the multitude expect rain, 
and bread, from gods that for so long a time could not, or 
would not, give them any p There is, indeed, no indication 
that they had at all repented of their idolatry, but this 
eiperience would surely make them less attached to it. 
The seven thousand faithful would wish to hope that sonie- 
tliii^ woidd be done to shake the horrid and cruel 
domination of fiilse religion. And this might be the wish, 
also, of numbers who had, through fear, yielded to practise 
its rights, — with inward shame and self-reproach. But 
think of the eight hundred and fifty priests of idolatry, 
conspicuously prominent on the appointed ground, in the 
garbs, and with the ensigns, of their deities, bearing 
evidence of being well fed " at Jezebgl's table !" Many of 
them might be real devotees, with heart and soul ; some, 
mere professional officiators, not much thinking or caring 
about the religion itself. Some might be (as in the Bomish 
church) little better than atheists, conscious deceivers of 
the people, but delighting in both the domination and the 
emolument. On the whole, there might be great confidence 
among them that they could not have much to apprehend 
from a rencounter with the single, proscribed prophet Elijah, 
Presumption is a charactBristic attendant on false religion, 
and on a falsification of the true, for it inspires a high aelf- 
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valuation. But these men really had a great deal to austain 
their presumption. 

The truil, however, was now at hand. " How long halt 
ye between two opinions ? If the Lord be God, follow 
him ; but if Baal, follow him." " And the people answered 
him not a word." Was this silence right, on the part of 
the faithful adherents ? "We think not f for Elijah's 
address was plainly an appeal to their present convictions, — 
antecedently to any proof which he might be about to give. 
("Where was Ohadiah in this juncture ?) Did they think it 
would be an ill-timed ostentation, an irreverent disturbance 
of the solemnity of the scene ? — They would plead so after- 
wards, no doubt ; would say, " they had been quite certain 
of the result of the prophet's proceedings, — and therefore 
it would have been but an affectation of zeal and courage to 
have declared themselves previously." All expressed appro- 
bation of the grand test which he proposed. The proposal 
was too sudden, and too immediately to be executed, to 
allow those wicked men any time for artful contrivance; 
, else, certainly, it would have been attempted, though in 
that case frustrated. 

It was proper that the idolaters should make the experi- 
ment first, and most ample time was given them. Some 
delay of their success might even have been of service to 
their cause. Contemplate this immense legion of priests 
calling on Baal, before the waiting, gazing multitude '. — 
Behold a sample of that human reason which has itselfheen 
idolized, — solemnly, perseveringly, furiously, invoking — a 
non-entity — a vain creation of fancy — and fashioned by that 
fancy in the most hateful character ! Baal, and Baalim, are 
very indefinite denominations, being given to a great 
diversity of pagan deities. It is supposed that the chief 
Baal of P^estine was nearly the same as the Jupiter of the 
Greeks and Bomans ; but with a confused participation of 
p 2 
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the attributes of divers divinities. Id the instaace before 
UH he BeemB to have been worshipped without an image. 
This assemblage of pri^rts, most Ukely , adored a variety of 
gods in thia one comprehensive service. The priests of "the 
groves" united, though named aa a distinct class. " They 
called, from morning till noon;" but no answer; no sign; 
no flash of electric fire; no demon's invisible torch 
permitted ! For, though there was no Baal there, to hear 
the conjuration, we can eaaily imagine there were hovering 
there unseen, agents who would soon have lighted the flame, 
if not restrained by superior power. Such aid would not 
have been wanting aa that which was permitted for a while 
to the magicians of Egypt. But this time, those agents 
were to look on, and forbear ! The people also looked on, — 
with intense interest !■ There were Israelites waiting to see 
leho was their God ! Some of those beguiled sinners would 
wonder at Baal's delay. Some would feel doubt coming on 
their minds, aai some would begin to feel scorn. Elijah, 
too, long looked on; he could give them time. He knew 
he should want tittle himself. Let all their gods be invoked, 
by all their names and titles ! Let all their incantations be 
expended ! Let their last tribute of idolatrous zeal be fully 
paid ! Let the deluded, miserable populace see how 
tenacious their spiritual tyrants were of their enslaved 
aonlsl 

It was in silence that the prophet bad thus long looked 
on. When he did speak, what would you have him to 
have said F a gentle dissuasion P — thai would have been no 
flt language to the insulters of the Almighty, — and the 
destroyers of the people ! a loud denunciation of vengeance ? 
— that was to be executed, and needed not be spoken. " It 
came to pass that Elijah mocked."— (A word or remark oa 
sarcasm and ridicule in the service of truth.) We are 
not to imagine this aa said in a light, bantering tone 
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of pleasantry ; aa if the prophet would amuae himself 
with their imsuceeasful impiety; but as an austere 'md 
bitter rebuke in the form of sarcasin, and it had in it a 
propriety and truth, without which sarcasm and nojciile 
hare no point. Some such thing aa he, in mockery, sug- 
gests, was to be supposed by them to account for theii 
feilure. " He ia a god," " as you asaume, — and fevourable 
to you. There must therefore be some occasional cause of 
this his inattention. Is he not talking, pursuing, in a 
journey, or aaleep P" Now this was quite pertinent, be- 
cause the heathens did suppose such things might happen, 
to prevent the gods hearing them. Le Clerc illustrates 
from Homer — Jupiter had a bed, and sometimes went to 
sleep — Thetis could not obtain a desired boon from Jupiter, 
because he was gone on a journey to Ethiopia, and was not 
to return for twelve days. Baal's worshippers, we may be 
sure, were not less gross in their notions ; and therefore 
euch things were justly thrown in their teeth, "Will any 
one say this was too harsh, and almost cruel, when Elijah 
saw the wretched men thus labouring in vain P What ! 
in the land of Israel ? — among a people periahing under 
the effects of the abominations which these men had pro- 
moted among them ? "What! after these wicked men had 
doubtless abetted Jezebel in killing all the teachers of the 
true religion that could be found P 

After hours of vain invocation, they had recourse to their 
most wild and barbarous rites ; leapt upon the altar — cut 
lihemselves. Now, this waa no newly invented expedient 
of theirs, prompted by despab. These were customaiy 
ritea in the worship of several heathen deities. It was 
like a judicial doom, that those who would worship false 
gods, should do it at the coat of plaguing and torturing 
themselves. Miserably exhausted many of these priests 
must have become, but the will waa resolute, inflexible, and 
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inTmcible ; they went on till nea^ the time of the Jewish 
"evening Bacrifiee." Still no voice, — no auspicious sign, — 
DO fire. The great aaaembly that witneaaed this long 
process, had to make their reflectioua. The great majority 
had to reflect, that these were the personages to whom 
they had long surrendered their judgments, their con- 
scienees, and the religion of the God of Israel ; that these 
had been their accepted interceasors with inviaible power. 
They had to consider in what degree themselves might be 
involved in the consequences which now would seem to 
impend. It was too much to hope that divine justice 
would entirely dissever the retribution. 

Elijah knew his appointed moment. Think what a 
mighty tide of feeling would rush toward him when he 
summoned the people to a new ground, and a difierent 
altar t A ruined altar which he had to rebuild ; it was 
left undone till then, — that there might be no air of pre- 
vious assumption, (" I will wait to see whether an altar will 
be wanted;") nor of careful prepa^tion; the stones had 
remained out of their place, that every one of them might-be 
laid under the inspection of so many observers. And then 
the water was poured three times. See how rigorously the 
Governor of the world would authenticate a miraculous in- 
terposition. This " water" would be a most formidable 
circumstance in the view of the idolatrous priests. It was 
truly a strange preparation for a burnt sacrifice in the 
presence of those to whom not one spark had been horded 
by heaven, or earth, or hell ; when the active spirit of that 
element seemed as profoundly asleep as Baal himself. No 
s^n of it — no blue sulphureous element had begun to 
appear round this new altar — no meteors to hiss and glare. 
But there was to be a fire, under which the water, and the 
very stones, were in a moment to vanish P An emblem, — 
may we not conaider it F — or rather a precursory sparkle, 
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and beam, and specimen of that fire to which, one day, the 
globe Bhall bo a sacrifice, in contempt of all its oceans ! 
But that fire will leave no more controveraiea to be decided 
between God and false divinities. That will be a funeral 
flame, aa to the dominion of the powers of evil, in this 
world ; but it wiU not be lighted till aU is ready for the 
sacrifice, as ^Elijah's fire was not. (And nothing is more 
solemn than a short delay in an awful crisis.) It did not 
come till he had distinctly invoked Sim, to whose sole 
divinity it was to testify. The whole assembly were clearly 
to understand what Being it was on whom he called for 
the demonstrative sign, which had irradiated the cloud 
before the camp of Israel. The fire, if it came, was to 
second that which had flamed on Sinai, and which had 
descended on Sodom. It was to be a fire of intelligence, 
as well as power. It was to be Elijah's prayer converted 
and returned in flame. The prophet's prayer was, that the 
very TttCTH might ligbten on the scene, — and consume all 
question, doubt, and subterfuge. The Invisible Presence 
was there ; the thimder-bolt was ready ; and as soon as he 
had ended, "it fell." And neither sacrifice, nor altar, nor 
water, remained ! The whole materials of the testimony 
were consumed ; as the book of divine revelation will perish 
in the last fire, that fulfils its predictions. 

The efiect was irresistible on the multitude. "Wben all 
the people saw it they fell on their faces : and tbey said. 
The Lord, he is the God ; the Lord, he is the God." As to 
the priests of idolatry, it is in literal obedience to the divine 
law, given to the Israelites, that tbey were all put to death. 
(Deuteronomy xiii. 5.) And the heap that was probably 
TUiieA over their dead bodies, ought to have been to the 
people a monument, as conspicuous to thought as Carmel 
was to their view. 

To our thought, too, the whole transaction shoold be con- 
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spiunoua and monameatal. We think — bow powerful aad 
how hol^ a Being was manifested then. Let ua not forget 
to consider, too, that it was the same being in whose 
presence ww are ereiy moment; and under whose govern- 
ment we shall be for ever. Let us reflect how aU idolatry, 
that of wbicb we may be guilty, is to be dreaded in auch a 
presence. And let us think how the adoration is to be 
performed, — and how the mercy is to be propitiated of a 
God whose justice is a " consuming fire." 

Jfbrember 25, 1822. 
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Tin mSTSR, A^Ht ITS MOBAX AIULOGIES. 

Pbalm hair. 17. 

" Tkou hatt made — ^wiktbb." 

Ih a former instance in a much more pleasant season, we 
attempted to ttira the season itself to some religioos 
account, by means of a few reflections suggested b^ its 
peculiar character. It is our fault, if any very marked part 
of the great yicissitudea of tbe natural world in which we 
are sojourning shall pass by us without yielding instruction, 
— instruction of a special kind, aa well as that which we . 
should be reaping from all our time. There is some peculiar 
inscription by " the finger of God" on each presented riew 
of his works. 

The winter is generaUy felt an unpleasing and gloomy 
season of the year; the more desirable is it to make it 
yield us some special good, by way of compensation. The 
practicability of doing this, displays the excellence of mind 
above matter, and the advantage of religion. The sky la 
gloomy ;— the light brief and faint ; — the earth torpid, sterile, 
and deprived of beauty ! the whole system of the elements 
nngenial, like a general relusal of nature to please us, or 
afford lis any thing. Well, but hind, with the aid of 
wisdom and religion, may not only flourish within itself, but 
may compel the very winter to afford assistance to its doing 
bo. It may raise a richer -produce than what the agricul- 
turist can in spring and summer. And perhaps the truth 
it, that wisdom and piety might find or make all seasons 
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and scesea nearly e^oal in point of jielding the most 
valuable adyantage. There are gratifying examples to this 
purpose. 

Let U8 consider, for a few moments, what the winter 
season might ofier in aid of inatructiTe reflection. And we 
may revert to the eipreaBion of the text, " Thou haat made — 
winter." God'a work and wisdom in it are to be regarded. 
The Almighty Maker haa fixed in the order of the world 
that which is the natural cause of the winter : a moat 
remarkable adjustment of supreme wisdom and power, 
appearing at first view, something like irregularity and 
disorder, — that is, the inclination of the earth's axis. We 
may note the signal benefits of this adjustment to the 
whole earth, (stated by Dr. Keill) as contrasted with what 
the conseq^uences would have been of a position which 
would have made the seaaons always the same. After this, 
we may observe that the winter illustrates to ua the bene- 
ficent principle of distribution acted on by the Divine 
Providence. We must have our winter, in order that the 
inhabitants of another part of the world may have their 
summer. Hot but that even we, separately considered, are 
the better for this order r but set that out of view, and even 
suppose it were not so, — the people of the southern hemi- 
sphere need to have their season of light and warmth, to 
make their allotted ground productive, and ripen ita pro- 
duce. The sun and the fine season, leave us, to go to them. 
The winter, therefore, seems to inculcate upon us a great 
lesson of equity and charity, — that we should be willing to 
share the benefits of the system with the distant portions 
of our great wide-spread family, — willing to part with a 
pleasing possession for a season, for their sakes, even if wo 
could retain it. And the lesson .might be brought dovra to 
matters within a narrower circle. 

Again, — the winter should, by the very circumstance of 
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its unproductiTeneBs, remind us of the care aod bouctj of 
diTine Providence, in that other seasons are granted ua 
which ftimiah supplies for this, and for the whole year. 
There is to be a aeaaon producing nothing, but therefore 
there are aeaaons producing more than their share. The 
winter may admonish ut, of these colder climates, how 
entirely we are at the mercy of the Sovereign Lord of 
nature, — how wholly dependent on the order which he has 
established. This is less obvious in those regions where 
they have no winter, iu our sense of the word. But here, 
took at the earth (speaking generally) ! look at the trees ! 
an obdurate negation ; — an appearance of having ceased to 
be for us; — ^under a mighty interdict of Heaven! We 
might nearly aa well go to the graves of the dead, to ask for 
sympathy and aid. The ground seems not willing to yield 
UB any thing but a grave ; and that it ia yielding every day 
to n'lmbers to whom it would have yielded nothing else I 
Striking consideration ! that for thit service the earth ie 
always ready. How many graves for the dying it will afford 
during these months, in which it will afford no sustenance 
to the living I Would it not be a most solemn manifesta- 
tion, if we could, in the linng crowd, discern those to whom 
the earth (the ground) haa but one thing more to supply ? 

Observe, again, — the winter has a character of inclemency 
and rigour, — has ideas and feelings associated with it of 
hardship, infelicity, suffering. In this, it should be adi^ted 
to excite thoughtful and compassionate sentiments respect- 
ing the distress and suffering that toe in the world; the 
distresses attendant in a special manner on the season itself; 
but also hardships, distresses, oppressive situations, con- 
sidered generally. Such consideration should naturally be 
promoted by the grave character of the season, in which 
nature seems clad in mourning. The fair and cheer&l 
aspect of the world is veiled, as if, that our thoughts may 
take another direction. 
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Another thing worth obBcrving is, that winter discoren^ 
in a somewhat special manner, the dispositions of mankind 
«W; — men are in that season reduced more to their own 
reaonr^s, — are deprived of a delightful scene of varieties, 
liberties, and entertaining circumstancee and occupations ; 
— are mnch more driven home, aa it were, to themselves 
and their own means ; — and their diapositions are shovm in 
what they will now choose to do ; — we mean in such part 
of their time as is really at their dispostd. How pleasing it 
would be, to see generally a recourse to such expedients for 
spending that time, as should tend to individual and social 
improvement. It is so we trust, in many instances. It is 
generally so in some countries, at least o»e, that is, Iceland. 
But look at a laj^ portion of our commnnify, occupied in 
vain and dissipating amusements. Some in revels of ex- 
cessive festivity, — in convivial nsaemblies for utter trifling 
and levity — card parties — theatres. "Winter thus shows 
what persons will choose by preference, when the dreary 
state of the natural worid throws them upon their own 
means. But what will the vain and thoughtless do, when 
the world, with all its seasons, Jinall^ excludea them P 

" Sa;, dreamen of ga; dreonu ! * 
Hoir will you weather an eteroal night 
Where inch aipedient* feil I" — Niaai Thovshm, II. 

Tet again, as to winter,~though it is the darker portion 
of time, it may possibly not be the darker portion of the 
history of mankind. Some of the most dreadful of their 
courses of crime have generally been considerably suspended 
during that season. We allude especitdly to their horrid 
slaughters under the name of war. Though indeed the 
unrelenting fury of late wars has made exceptions to this. 

Another thing observable of winter is, — how strikingly it 

ttiiows the transitory quality of the beauty, variety, magnifi- 

• " Saj, triflera, taj" MS. 
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ce&cei aDd riobea, which had been spread over the uatnral 
world. Eeeall to your imagination what you so lately 
beheld and admired. (Brief descri^ytion of the scene as in 
spring and summer.) All vaniah like a dream ! gone into 
air, into the dust, and into dead masses ! It is amazing to 
think what ar isifinity of pleasing objects have perished ; 
80 soon perished and gone ! Just as yesterday the fair pro- 
fusion was here ; now it is no more to ua than the earliest 
beauty of Eden. It is gone, and for ever gone ! never to 
be that beauty again, that is, identically. The change is as 
if some celestial countenance had for a while beamed in 
amiles on the earth, but were now averi^ed to some other 
world; and then the earth had no power to retain the glory 
and beauty ; they disowned and left it ; and left us on the 
bare ground over which the vision of enchantment had been 
spread. 

May we not here find an instructive emblem of another 
order of things P Think of the bloom and vigour, and ani- 
mated aetion and expression of the human person, destroyed 
by sickness or disease ! Think of delightfiil hopes, shedding 
spring and soromer on the heart, soddenly extinguished ! 
Think of a state of exuberant prosperity changed by a rapid 
reverse to one of difficulty, calamity, or desolation ! (Job.) 
Examples are occurrmg in all times. Tou have seen men 
displaying themselves in splendour and pomp, as if they 
thought themselvefl mirrors to reflect the sun, — -putting all 
, sorts of men, and things, and arts, in requisition — assem- 
bling around them the wealthy, the gay, the fashionable, 
and the tribe of self-interested flatterers. They hare had a 
brilliant and envied career for a while, but the effect of 
public calamity, or of individual disaster has suddenly come 
upon them, and they have passed from the glare and aun- 
shine of a summer state to a dreary winter of condition, 
almost without an interval 1 Or there has been a moremode- 
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rate and modest atate; eaej, plenty, and comfort, — but this 
changed to loss, ruin, and indigence, — a winter indeed I 
Or there ie recollected some instance of a man who haa 
aeen hia family grown up, or nearly so, and entering on life 
under the most promiaing appearances. But several of 
them, within a short space of time, have been smitten by 
death, — another, through ill-judged or unfortunate connec- 
tions haa been plunged in misery for life; — and another 
perverted irreclaimably to a reprobate course. Alaa ! it is 
gloomy and oppreBsive winter with him! The eight of the 
graves of tboae who are gone, makes winter, though sil the 
bloom and verdure of spring were smiling round; — or a 
visit to hia imfortunate child; — or the very name of the 
depraved one! The consideration of the traneitorinesa of 
the beauty and glory of the year, as forced upon ua by the 
winter, eaeUy carries our thoughts to these parallel things 
in the condition of human life. 

There ia another thing which the winter may suggest to 
our thoughts, namely, that resemblance to it which there 
may be in the state of the mind, in respect to its best in- 
terests. The dreary season and scene may thus impress a 
salutary admonition. Indeed the contrary seaaon might do 
it, though it were in the way of eontratt. But let not the 
admonition by resemhlance be lost upon us. Is a man 
aiiraid to turn &om the gloom and cold without to see what 
there ia within ? Would he even rather contemplate and 
endure the greater rigours of a stiU more northern climate 
awhile, than to take a sojourn in his own soul ? Tes ; there 
are peraons who would rather be wherever our adventurera 
in aearch of the north-west paaaage may probably now be, 
than "make diligent search" into the state of their own 
spirits. And truly the winter in the soul is far worse than 
any season and aspect of external nature. Suppose a con- 
trary state to be fully prevalent in the aoul, how small an 
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evil, comparatlvelf, {hen, would be all that ia inclement wa& 
gloom;^ in the aetuons and scenes of nature! Suppose 
communion with heaTen,— animated affections, ardent de- 
votion to QioA and our Hedeemer, — a strong exercise of 
improving faith, a dwelling with delight among the truths, 
promises, and anticipative visions, which Qod has revealed, 
like walking and regaling among the trees of paradise, — a 
vigorous prosecution of holineaa, and the joys of a good con- 
Hcience! Why if such a man were placed in the frozen 
zone (and could live there), he would be happy ! He would 
have a triumph over the rigours of nature I There would 
be feeble and oblique rays of the aun, or for a while, none at 
all ; but direct beams from the throne of heaven ! Or place 
him in our region, and the Lght of hie soul, the ever burn- 
ing lamp, blazing with element &om the empyreal sky, 
would overpower the darkness of our gloomiest season ; the 
venml spirit within would to him transform the desolate 
aspect ! But let all this be reversed, and what a deaobtion ! 
With such a atate within, the moat delicious scene on 
earth would be blasted. Eden itself was ao to our first 
parents when they hod. sinned! Oh I what an intense 
winter men may carry within their own breasts, whatever 
he the season in external nature ! 

We have spoken of re»emhlanee, — but observe one striking 
point of difference; namely, the natural winter will cer- 
tainly and necessarily, from a regular 'and absolute cause, 
pass away, after a while; not so, the spiritual winter. It 
ia in the established nature of the thing, that the brighter, 
warmer season should return, with all ita appropriate phe- 
nomena; — wo have only to wait and do nothing, :ind there 
ia nothing we can do. It doea not belong to the constitu- 
tion of the human nature that the apirituaT warmth and 
animation maet come, mu9t have a season. Look at dull 
apprehension, — cold affections, — torpid conscience, — ^unac- 
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tuated will — theie may continue so, through the ensoiug 
spriug and sunuuer, forward to the next viuter, taii may 
resemble that winter more completely oven thaji they 
reeemble this ; onalogouB to material nature in this one 
point, that the longer the cold continues, the more intense it 
will become. It would be a melancholy kind of observation 
and comparison for a man to make, as the sirmg com- 
mences sad advances, to compare the brightening and 
lengtheniiig days with his spiritual views and intelligence ; 
— the evident progress, with his fixed and obdurate same- 
ness ; — the opening blossoms with his religious emotions, 
desires, aspirations, resolutions ; — the prevailing warmth at 
length, and full character qf life, vtith the habitual temper 
of his heart ; — or finally, to observe the precious and ripened 
produce, but the case with himself answering to those 
words, " the harvest is past, the summer is ended, and me — 
/ — not savedl" All this may be; in numberless eases it 
teiU be. Shall it be so with us ? But how else should it 
be, with tke man that carelessly lets it all alone P "What a 
glorious thing on the other hand, if we should escape from 
our winter of the soul by an equal progress with that by 
which external nature vnll certainly escape ! 

"We might follow out the analogy to a wider extenl^ 
applying it to a state of a religious society ; — of the great 
community of a nation, — of the general human race. It is 
enough just to suggest these ^plications. Kow glorious 
when the probable import of that prophe(^ shall be realized, 
" the desert shall rejoice and hlostom a» the rose !" 

"We will note but one more point of analogy which has 
already occurred to every one's thoughts, namely, the 
resemblance of winter to old age. The direct resemblances 
are too obvious to need illustration. We shall just only 
name one or two. Those in the earlier seasons of life are 
sensible that they look on the aged as in life's winter. But 
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whether tbey are diflpoaed to entertain a wicked contempt, 
or a benevolent respect, let tbem aerer forget that they too 
are to come to that winter, unleBa prematurely cut off. 
Those who ore now aged were ao admonished in their earlier 
Beasona. The old age of the wise and good resembles the 
winter in one of its most fayourable circumstances, that the 
former seasons improved have laid in a valuable store ; and 
they have to bless Ckid that disposed and enabled them to 
do ao. But the moat striking point in the comparison, after 
all, is one of unlikeuess. Their winter has no spring to 
follow it — in this world. It is to close, not by an insensible 
progression into another season, but by a termination, abso- 
lute, abrupt, and final ; a consideration which should shake 
and rouse the most inveterate insensibility of thoughtless 
old age. But the servants of God say, " Thai is well!" 
They would not make such a gradation into a spring of 
mortal existence, if it could be put in their choice. Their 
winter, they say, is quite the right time for a great transi- 
tion. It was in nature's winter, (or towards that season) 
that their Lord came to the earth ; It was in the winter that 
he died for their redemption ; and the winter of their life is 
the right time for them to die that the redemption may be 
finished. And there is eternal spring before them I What 
will they not he contemplating of beauty and glory while 
those who have yet many years on earth are seeing return, 
ing springs and summers ! 

This may suggest a last observation that the gloomy 
circumstance of winter on our globe, points to the desi- 
rableness of an abode where there shall he nothing like 
winter ; or of a mode of existence quite superior to all 
elemental evils. The theory of such a condition of existence 
we cannot distinctly form in our minds ; but so much the 
better; for that would imply such a resembhmce to the 
present economy, as one should be reluctant to admit. So 

VOL. I. t 
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much the better that " eye hath not aeen, nor ear heard, nor 
the heart been able to conceive the things that God havn 
prepared." 
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We tptnd our years at a tale that it told. 

This psalm being ascribed to Mosea, its pensive atrain 
may be deemed to bave a particular referenca to the 
condition of tbe Israelites in tbe sojourn in the wilderness, 
under tbe doom of consuming away tbeir lives tbere. 
iNevertbelcsB, this pensiye strain bas been felt in barmony 
witb tbe sentiments of tbe most tboughtfiil persons ever 
since. No part of tbe ancient scriptures is less obsolete 
than this. It is a picture still true to natiu%. Human 
life, viewed generally, baa not since brigbtened up into a 
scene of joy and triumph. Tbe brief description of the 
state in paradise, is felt to belong to a departed and remote 
economy; that given in this psalm is instantly felt to be 
appropriate to the present condition of man. Tbis 
representation applies itself and fastens close upon the real 
sul^ect. The beautiful and splendid images brought from 
the beginning of our history, or shaped since by fine 
imagination, stand off into tbe air, &om tbe reality ; a fair 
vision, but no more attached to tbe actual substance than 
the beautiful clouds or tbe rainbow, will descend or 
permanently rest on the sur&ce of the ground. 

One circumstance of tbe description is, — ""We spend 
our years as a tale that is told." This seems to express 
both a necessary fact, and a censure. Tbe rapid con- 
sumption of our years, — their speedy passing away, is 

e3 
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ineTitsble. But they may be spent also in a trifling 
manner, to little valuable purpose, which would complete 
the diaconsolate reflection on them, by the addition of guilt 
and censure. 

We have been conauming our yeaia ; we have very nearly 
expended another; — think how nearly it is gone from ua! 
Yonder, as it were behind, is the long lapse of it. As if 
we stood by a stream hearing vuious things upon it away. 
We can look hack to its successive times and incidents, oa 
what we were present to. But Omnipotence cannot take 
ua back to meet again its commencement, or any portion or 
circumstance of it. We are present, now, to one of its 
latest diminutive portions, which Omnipotence cannot with< 
hold from following the departed. We are occupying it, 
breathing in it, thinking in it, for nearly the last time ; 
little more of it is remaining than time enough for bidding 
it a solemn and refiective farewell ! A few hours more, 
and the year can never be of the smallest further use to us, 
except in the way of reflection. And it is » serious thing 
to say that of any valuable thing included in our portion on 
euth ; a thing that antecedently was of great direct value, 
— value for actual uae, — ^now of none but for thought. For 
there ia a great difference between the possible good from a 
valuable thing in posseBsion, or that is to be in possession, 
— and the good that afterwards might be gained by merely 
thinking of it when it is gone. Suppose the case of a 
considerable amaont of property that ukm possessed, or in a 
man's power, but ia so no longer, — spent, — perhaps wasted ■ 
or lost. Now, a man who can think wisely, may derive 
some good from it, even after it is gone. But, how 
difierent bis situation from that of having it in Ida power, 
and with wiadom to use it well. So in the case of having 
lost by death a highly valuable and useful Mend. Apply 
this to our case with respect to the departed year. 
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But let ua first atop to observe, — that in haring had thia 
whole year, we have had more of valuable time, than we 
. hod aaj right, at the beginning of it, to aaanre ourselvee of. 
All that we could say at the beginning was — "Such and 
such things may be effected, for ourselves — for others, — ^for 
Glod, — IF our lives are prolonged." But we did not know 
that we should have so much riches of time to spend. Tbe 
event has proved that we were to have the whole year, with 
all those possibilities of good. 

Now, to return to what we were observing. We may yet 
gain some good from the past year, by wis© reflection. But 
there is a vast difference between the measure of any good 
that can oow to be gained, — and the meaeiu^ of that good 
which was poasible to be gained during the poBseasioiis and 
expenditure of the year. Place yourselves in thought, back 
at the beginning of it, and remember that there you actu- 
ally did stand, — ^that it was no imaginary point of history. 
Then you might say, " What is possible to me in the whole 
length of thia commencing year, if the Divine WUl shall 
prolong my life throughout it, in moderate health ? — what 
is poasible in a space of nearly four hundred days ? My 
ordinary worldly busineBa and cares absolutely must fill a 
main share of the time. But even in ihit (by aid from 
above,) there may be, perhaps, a purer conscience main- 
tained, and a more habitual sense of the divine presence. 
There mag be, in almost foiir hundred days, a vast number 
of — most serious thoughts — pointed reflections of self- 
'examination, and self-judgment, — distinct references to God 
and eternity, — earnest desires after an assured and uncLuea- 
tionable interest in Jesus Christ, — petitions deliberately 
conceived and addressed to the Almighty, — efforts at a 
clearer apprehension of divine truth, — efforts to recall and 
re-apply, important admonitions, — eflbrts for practical self- 
correction, — eflbrts to make something that we think, or 
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that we can do, useful to feUow-mortals." Compute now 
the aum of all these individual things, — if effected, what a 
bapp7 enrichment of our spirits and our life! What a 
value at the time, tmd forward through life and into eternity I 
BTow when the year began, all this was possible. The 
coming year contained all. these possibilities ; like a mine in 
which it is certain there is a mass of precious treasure, 
which may be dug for, and will be found, if the labour is 
applied; li^e a field of great and certain fertility. The 
circumstance that we were not sure of the whole year, made 
only this difference, that the duty was stiU the more urgent 
to improve it, part 6y part, as it might be given to us. And 
why should not all this that was possible, have been 
.realized P ^Reflections on the then past year enforced an 
earnest endeavour, regret, and petbapa remorse came in to 
reinforce ib. Time was evidently acquiring an aggravated 
value and importance in our hands by diminution. Wo had, 
perhaps, known of unhappy instances of that being the last 
year to personis who had failed of making the wisest use of 
their former ones. There were, perhaps, brought to our 
view, the moat grave and forcible considerations applicable 
to the case, and corresponding resolutions were most de- 
liberately formed. Then, rp we have failed greatly, waT 
have we failed P It were desirable the cause, should be 
well understood. 

And here it may be obeerved, that one of the points, if 
there was a neglect of that, may account for a failure in all 
the rest ; — namely, constant earnest petitioning for divine 
influence and assistance. For the instruction supplied by 
all our years has been to little purpose, if we are not 
become fully aware of one plain fact, that which wao 
expressed in our Lord's sentence — " Without ue ye can do 
nothing." In other words, that it is only through the 
medium of G-od that we can effectually attempt any of the 
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most important things, because we have a nature that is 
unadapted to them,— repugnant to them, — revolts from 
them. Becollect such things as we were naming as what 
might have been in the past year. Could the impulse of 
these intentions, — these aims, — these attempts, be effective 
by the mere force of the soul itself P No, no; the case 
would be like that of the man who stretched out his hand 
to a sacred object, "and behold it was withered!" Or, as if 
some implement requiring to be kept in a high tempera- 
ture for some critical operation, were held forth to be 
Bj^lied, but became frozen in this winter atmosphere. But 
it is frvm the heart that the frost proceeds 1 Oh ! that fatal 
source and cause of disability and &ilure ! It is therefore 
only through on agency, and, shall we say, an element of 
divinity, pervading and surrounding us, that we can reach 
forth with an effectual effort. Therefore, again, if during 
the past year, we failed in the essential point of imploring 
that Divine Spirit to animate us, — well might we Ml in the 
restl 

But we vrill not assume so gloomy a fact as that the case 
has been wholly thus. It is the concern of each one's con- 
science ; but we will hope that in more than a few instances, 
some good measure has been effected of what was the grand 
purpose for which the departed year was given. And who- 
ever be the persons of whom this is true ia the greatest 
degree, they are the happiest that the year has left alive, — 
extremely happy in this, that they do not need the year that 
is coming on. How happy ! as compiH«d with what the 
thoughtless or the worldly may envy the most. There are 
men who have within the past year come into posBession ol 
great wealth. They will want another year I Ask them 
whether it be so or not P There are men who have brought 
a great woridly scheme to a point ,of signal success ; who 
have come back in safety and triumph from a long and 
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hazardous adventure. There are men who have reached the 
arduous aummit of intellectual attainment and honour. 
But ehow us the man for whom, at a Chrutian, the past 
year has done the most I and then, if he might take ail these 
fine things ingtead, — let a sober voice, let any voice say, 
whether he should 1 if he could and did, what should he do 
with them, if within a few months hence he were summoned 
to die? and that what should he do without the thinga he 
would have surrendered in exchange ? ^ 

But however the case has really been with us, we return 
to the ohservation, that the year has now gone (all but one 
day) beyond our ma^g any advantage of it, except in the 
way of reflection. It is like a seed-time gone, and the tract 
of ground sunk imdei' the aea. It is as a treasure-house 
buinit ; but of which, nevertheless, we may find some little 
of the gold melted into a different form in the ashes. Let 
us then, in parting with the year, try to gain from it the last 
and only thing it can give ub, — some profit by means of our 
thoughts reaching back to what is gone. Each serious mind 
will have its own Itind of reflections. There are just a few 
of a very general nature which we will close by briefly 
suggesting. 

Sentiments of a grateful kind should be among the first 
to arise in every one's meditation on the past year. It 
should be so if the fact be, that in the whole year there has 
not been an hour^a moment, in which we did not owe 
gratitude. What then must be the sum p There hai been 
an exercise in the most perfect sense, ineetiant, of a bene- 
ficent FroviJence, maintained, while an infinity of things 
have been in operation, and among them a legion of evils. 
Think a moment what might have been. A ti^meudoua 
vision of possible evils arises at the thought ! Think too, 
what can we say that we could claim, by desert, irom the 
righteous Governor of the world ! Then think where we 
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are left, in point of obligation, at the close of the year ! 
And whether we are fit to enter on another year without 
gratitude i If we have no right estimate and feeling for the 
past mercies of God, how are we to receive present and 
&tnre onea with a right feeling ? For future duty we shall 
want to have motives ; think,' if all the force that ehoold be 
motive could be drawn in the form of gratitude, &om one 
year's mercies of GJod, and as it were converged to a point, 
what a potent motive that would be] We have to look 
back over the "year to collect this force. And not to do bo, 
is to forego one of the benefits which taigbt bo derived &om 
it even after it is gone. ^ 

Another consideration is, that onr last year has been 
added to an irrevocable account. It has passed into the 
record of heaven, — into the memory of God ! The seal of 
eternity has been put upon it ; so that it stands irreversible 
forever; — standa an unalterable portion of our everlasting 
existence. The awful force of this consideration comes 
peculiarly upon the moments and feeliogB when we could 
wish some parts of it altered. And think with what force 
it would come if it were under a mere economy of divine 
jvttiee. But then, what a glorious appointment of the 
divine mercy is that which can reverse the effect — ^the actual 
consequence, of the guilty portion of the past year j — ^reverse 
it as to the appropriate and deserved retribution. Sut this 
doctrine of mercy must not be abused, and therefore, — 
another thing in our review of the past year should be to 
observe what there has been in it which ought not to be in 
another. Let a careful and even severe account be taken 
of those things ; and then say, whether it be not enough 
that the past year bears on its character such things for 
ever. Let them be strongly marked as what ought not to 
pass the dividing line between this year and the next ; and 
let them be earnestly opposed when they ahall come to do 
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BO. Would that an angel, as with a flaming sword, might 
EitaQd on the border to repel them ! The Almighty Spirit 
can do this for ns. 

Here may arise a fiirthOT reflection in the form of a qoes- 
tion ; — ^what would have been our situation, if the whole of 
the year had not been given to usP Would less have 
Bufficed as to the supreme purpose of life P Can we go back 
in thought, to points and periods of it and say, — there, in its 
earlier months, — or there, at the middle, ovr time might have 
closed, and all would have been well P or, if near the end, 
or yesterday, or to-day, our time had closed, all had been 
well P But if there be not ground for a humble confldence 
that all would have been well, the year closes ill. And can 
there be a mightier admonition for the commencemrait of 
another yew. 

One more consideration may be, that our year has been 
parallet, (shall we say P) to that of those persona who have 
made the noblest use of it. We can represent to ourselves 
the course of the most devoted servants of God through 
this past year, in various states and modes of employment. 
Nov we had just the same hours, days, and months as thet/. 
Let the comparison be made. Why was the day, the week, 
the month, of less value in our hands than in theirs P And 
do we stand for ever dissociated from them upon this year p 
How desirable that we may be associated with them during 
the next, if God prolong our life p 

Another reflection may be, on our further experience of 
mortal life, and the world. We have seen it — tried it — 
judged it, thus much longer. Has the estimate brightened 
upon us by experience P EJtve we obtained a practical 
refutation of the sacred oracles that have pronounced 
" Vamtj/ " upon it p Now the results of experience should 
really stand for something in our views of this mortal state, 
—and in the degree of our attachment to it. And besides. 
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what should be the effect of this further knowledge of tho 
oatnre and quality of this mortal atate ? There ehoold be 
Bome effect from the mere circumstance of one year's diminu- 
tion of our occupancy of this state. Our interest upon it 
is contracted to so much Bturower a hreadth. At first we 
may he Baid to have had ntol ties to the whole extent of 
this mortal life; — an interest in each portion of it as it 
was coming to be ours. We held to life by each year of 
the whole allotment. But each yew witbdrawn cut that 
tie, like the cutting in succession of each of the qireading 
roots of a tree. The comumption of this last year has 
cut away another of these holds on life, these ties of con- 
nexion and interest. Now there should in spirit and feehng 
be a degree of detachment in proportion. 

In whatever way we consider the subtraction of one year 
firom oor whole allotment, it is an important circumstance. 
It reduces to a narrower space the uncertainty of life's con- 
tinuance. At the beginning we might, for anything that 
could be tnown, live but one or a few years ; — yet we miffht 
live fifty, sixty, or seventy years. But now, as to many of 
us, there is no such wide range of life. It brings us nearer 
to see what we are likely to be of the end, and t^er the 
end ! It has increased the religious danger, if there be 
danger. It tells us' of too much that now can never be 
done. It has added very greatly to the weight of eveiy 
consideration that ought to impel us to make the utmort of 
what may remmn. 

As the last reflection we may suggest, that the year 
departed may admonish ub of the strange deceptiveuess, the 
stealthinees of the flight of time. There have been a pro- 
digious number of minutes and hours to look forward to, 
and each hour, at the time, did not seem to go so wonder- 
fully fast ; and yet how short a while they now seem to 
have been, in ail Tanishing away I It will be bo in what is 
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to come. S&ch day will b^^e ua with this deception, if 
we are not vigilant ; and will leave us, still to be done, that 
which il; should Have done. Therefore every period and por- 
tion of it — the ensuing year, and each part of it — should 
be entered on with emphatically imploring our Gh>d to save 
ua &om spending it in vain. 

Deaember 30, 1822. 
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LECTTJUE XXni. 

THE COKTEMPLATIOH OF HtlMAlT LITB, 

EcCLEHIASTEB viii. S. 

" / tilled my heart unto every work that U done wider 
the eon." 

Thi writer of these words means, by " applying his 
heart," the exercise of his attentioE and his judgment. He 
obeerTed, thought, and fonned opinions on the works of 
men, spread over the earth. K we did not know who saya 
it, a kind of question might tLrise, — the man that could 
speculate bo widely, could he have much on his hands of 
practical business? He had the affairs of a kingdom to 
manage. 

There ia no reason why a practical man should not be 
also an observant and thinking man. There are numerouB 
reasons why he should be so. And if he be such, and that, 
too, under Divine instruction, he may be the wiser man for 
being involved in the active business of the world. 

" £!very work that u done vnder the »tm." There is one 
Being, and only one, that can observe and judge literally 
" eiwy work." The wise man means — works of all kinds, 
that came within his view. He was a general observer, with 
an exercise of his judgment. 

We have taken this passage as an introduction to a few 
olMervations on a topic of considerable intw^st. "We are 
placed in a very busy world, full of " vsorke" transactions, 
events, raiieties of human character and action. We wit- 
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lem — hear of tliem — think of them — talk of them. 
it is a matter of great importaace that we should do 
iselj, 80 aa to turn these things to a profitable 
t. Do it, in one manner or another, we certunly 

We shall, indeed, all acknowledge the duty, to every 
r minding his own busineas. But very few will be 
td to circumscribe that duty bo, aa to preclude a great 
^ attention to what the rest of mankind are doiug. 
may be a very few, here and there one, that do 
our to limit the sphere of their attention by a very 
tnd narrow boundary. They have a stress of care and 
ment immediately and constantly upon them, — of a 

not much spreading out into connections with the 
ading world. And they are naturally not inquisitive. 
'iUingly, therefore, keep their attention oloaed in, and 
id on strictly their own business. We mean not to 
i this, excepting aa all extreme. 
■e ia another amall claaa (formerly more numerous), 
lay be called pious recluses ; persons who are not 
1 and harassed by the exactions of worldly business, 

a retired, devout, and meditative spirit. They feel 
uch looking on the world would disturb and distract 
m tenor of their thoughts and affections. They feel 
leir spirits could not ascend toward heaven, hut by 
bawn in from the earth. They endeavour to forget 
rid, in order to be exempt &om its evil infiuencea, 
3 more devoted to its Lord. They have found (they 
lat the world can do them no good, and they ean do 
, except by their prayere. Neither on this clasa do 
h to pronounce a censure, exeeptu^ in particulu 
ea. There have been instances in which such a mode 
has been a mistake and a desertion of duty. There 

the century before last, a very remarkable mwi, of 
ne of Nicholas Ferrar, the account of whose life one 
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has neyer recollected without regret, and a degree of indig- 
nation.* 

But, we repeat, there is little danger, now of men's 
becoming recluaes, aacetics, derotees, — voluntarily and ays- 

* An occooipliehed and devout man of the earlier port of tbe 17th 
centurj, who sAer hafing poneaed himself at an early age of almott eter; 
kind of ht«nture, after having traTelled orec a great pait of Euiope, viih 
the moat observant inveMigalian of gOTemment*, art^ and national chsmc- 
tera, aurprismg and captivadng the intelligent people of eTei? place he 
visited h; his manners, hii capadtf, his addna in difliealt drcumitances, 
and hi> Intrepidit;, — after having takrai an important part in public 
traniaetions, and evinced extraordinary talenta as a lenater, adopted, 
notwithstanding the fiur opportuniCy of giving the nation and the age Oie 
rare privilege of having at least one virtuous and incomiptible polilidan — 
the determination of retiring into rural obscurit;, aad leading the lifb of ao 
aacfitic He executed bis determinatioa befoi« he had reached the meridiaa 
of life, entered into bolj orden, and, b^g restrained by a strange veacn- 
tioD for higher duties of the dericsal office, from presuming to preach, 
occupied part of ever^ day in reading the prajeis in the church of a parish 
almost destitute of inhabitants. He did, indeed, promote various plans of 
an useful though sometimes rather anpentitious tendency, witliin the limits 
of a narrow district ; but all this vhile if be bad prosecuted the career in 
which he first set out with such auspicious omeDS, he might in all appear- 
ance have eierted a beneficeDt influence on the a&ira of the whole uation. 
Or if be could not have prevented an accumolation of evils he might have 
continued to make, as he had succeafifuUy begun to do, as eloquent 
eipoution of their causei, and a courageous war on their perpetrator. Sy 
occupying an eminent station he might have combined lo one purpoae the 
powers and activity of many men very valuable as instrument* of one 
agent, but quite useless as separate independent agents, and it is difficult to 
pardon the humility and the monastic ideas of Christian duty which 
reduced a man who might have worked in the manner of Biiareus, to do 
good with a single band. — ExIrocI from an vnfiaitlud Ettag on Ibe 
Impnniaaenl of Time, bg Mr. FotItT, 

FeKjulK. His name vas Nicholas Ferrar, the son of an East-India 
Merchant, bom in 1591. He was inUmately acquainted with Sir Wallet 
Raleigh, Sii Franos Drake, Sir Edwin Sandys, and many other of the 
distinguished persons of the timce. In his travels on the Continent, in 
whicli he displayed the highest intellectual, moral, and devout quahlje^ be 
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tematicallj eectuded from all atteutiou to, and commuiiica- 
tioii with, the active scene of the world. For one t\nag, in 
this age, men's own concerns — really and strictly their own 
— are becoming more implicated with the transactionB of 
the wide busy world. In the caaa of perhaps thousands of 
men in this country, their immediate interests— their pro- 
oeedings — even their duty — Are sensibly affected by what 

m«t with ■ number c£ extiaordinaij adTenluiei. AAer retaraing home, 
be beeeine tbe principal minager of the aSain d the American colonia. 
Ai a member of PwliBineat, he wai the leeding ipeeker, thou)^ little moie 
than thirtf jeui old, in the impeachment <rf Lord Treasurer Ciaofield for 
oppteving tbe penoni wfaoee inteieM were embarked in the Vi^inia 
eotin; ; and the buccsm of the measue vai attributed veijr much to tbe 
eloqnaice of this joung man. Hii withdrawal fixim all public concerns 
WW adopted from religioua motives, and with (he utmoat deliberatjoa. A 
long and well-writtea aeconnC of bia liib wai drawn up b; a Dr. Turner, 
btabop of Eljr, and left by him in manUMript. It remained in tbe honda of 
the penona to whom bi> papen descended, till it waa communicated (O the 
eonducton of a miicellany called the " Quiatian'a Uagaiiiie," in a Toliune of 
which tor the jeoi 17^1, this cuiioui memoii waa latelf pinnted out to me. 
In hia retiremoit Femr Boembled round him tbe diOeient branches of his 
&mily (he was not a &tber or huiband) and formed tbem into a little 
society, somewhat reaanbling tbe Moravioa fratemity, but under a &i 
more rigid discipline as to (he employment of time, a discipline indeed 
bearing too much resemblance to some of the austeridee of Popery. — Not* 
hg Mt. FotUr. 

The most complete account of this remarkable man ia that by Dr. 
Packard, Inte Master of Ma^^len College, Cambridge, entitled " Memoin 
of the Life of Kicbolas Ferrsr," pabliabed in 1790, which baa now become 
extremely scarce, but has been reprinted by Dr. Wordsworth in his 
" Eccienaitical Biography." Ueane the Antiquary has also presened 
two curious documents napectiog the Little Gidding estabUshment in his 
> Fre&ce to Fetei Langtoff'a Cbroaiele ; and some fiirtber paiticulait 
req>ectii^; this family may be found in T\anm Caii Yaidiina,i'A. ik, as well 
■s in Bamabaa Oley's Fre&ce to Hubert's Country Parson, and in Biabop 
Hack^'* life of Archbiabop Williams, In Saber's MSS. vol. iiii. p. 3C9, 
in the public Lihiaiy of Cambridge, ia an article entitled, " Haleriala i^a 
writing the Life of Ur. Nicholas Ferrar," Imac Walton in his Ufb of 
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may be doing on the other nde of the globe, — in South 
America, or in Spiun, Italy, Constantinople. The move- 
ments in such remote scenes send an effect, — ^like the &r- 
eztending tremnlations of kq earthquake, — which comes 
under the house, the businesa, the property, of men eren 
here. 

It is, besides, most obvious, that the world is becoming a 
^ mora actire, agitated, changing, tomultuous scene thui 
formerly. Men are forced to feel the evidence and effect of 
this; it comes upon them with an inundation of intelli- 
gence, events, omens, and alarms. And, withal, the per- 
vading, connectjng principle of community, throughout 
mankind, as one immense body, has become much more 
alive. It is becoming much more verified to bf one body, 
however extended, by the quicker, stronger sensation which 
pervades the rest of it, trom what affects any part. There 
G«orge Herbert al» ooticei Fenar, and deecribea minaielj bis mode of life 
at little Gidding. Foi tbe aulxlaDce of lliia note the Editor is indebled to 
Mr. James Yeowell, author of a work of cniioue lesearch, " Tie CSironitlM 
of the Ancient Britith (Murehf anteriur to the SaJton Era," 

The fallowing notice of Femr occun in (he Journal of Sir Jamei 
Mackbtoeh :—" March 18, IBll. Juit finished in Wordsrorth the Life 
of Nicholas Feirar, an accomplished and learned man ; vbo in the earlj 
part of the rdgn of Jame* I. diilinguiihed himself in public lib, and 
afterwards retired In little Kdding in Huntingdonshire, where, with his 
whole famil;, he passed many year* of religious seclusion. It was called 
the ' Protestant Nunnery,' and was extremely obnoiious to the puritanical 
prejudices of that age. The serene r^ularitj of a liie of study and 
deiotioii is so adtraclive that I do not wonder at the strong tendency of 
piona and benerolent men to love ascetic retirement. It aeems to present 
a beantijiil contrast to the vain and malignant gtmggln of the world. Its 
rigorous self-denial appears to supply the place erf active viitae, and it 
seems to be solely occupied in the contemplation of virtue and ol truth. 
That all these must, in the immense majority of those who seek the 
cloister, be mctely &llacJouB appearances, is a discovery which Can be 
made only by eipetience." — 3f«nwir« of the Life ^Sir J. MaekiiUoth, 
vol il ch. iL p. M, 2iid edit. 

vol.. I. > 
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IB, indeed, much of diseased and irritable BeneibUity ; it is 
aa if the parts were a grieTsnce to one another, and would 
quarrel ; aa if, hke the hyiena at Paris, the great aniin^ 
would devour one of Ita own limbs. Bat still, the great 
body IS much more sensiblj made to feel that it has its 
existence in all its parts, 

A more pleasing circumstance of this enlarging Bense of 
community, is, — that benevolence, and especially Chiistiaii 
benevolence, ia now pTOsecuting its operatiouB, not only 
with far greater activity and mnltipKcity of efforts, but on a 
far wider plan. ThuB, the religious interests, thoughts, and 
discourse, of private indiridui^, are drawn out into some 
connection, almost whether they will or not, with numerous 
proceedings and occurrences, both at home and far off. 
From all this, and many more couBiderations which might 
be adduced, it is certain enough, that we shall not be 
disposed to coofioe our thinking and conversation to our 
own concema in a very strict sense. It may be added, 
that the Holy Scriptures plainly encourage an exercise of 
thoughtful attention on the actions and characters of men, 
and the course of the world's events. 

But now comes the question, as to the proper maimer of 
doing this, so that it may really be beneffcial. 

In the first place; if this attention to the actions and 
events of the world, be employed merely in the way of 
amusement, there will be little good. It ia so with many. 
They have no fiied, serious, interest and purpose, to occupy 
their minds j no grand home buainess, within their own 
spirits. Tet they must have something to keep their facul- 
ties in a pleasant activity, or rather call it^^o^. The mind, 
therefore, flies out as naturally and eagerly as a bird would 
froja an opened cage. The attention ramblea hither and 
thither, with light momentary notices of things j great and 
small J — here, there, or yonder; it ia all one; "welcome!" 
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aDd"begaDe!" to each in turn. Great and amall, when 
mere amaaemeitt is the object, are made equal in one 
respect ; namely, that no solid good is exacted of drawn 
from fl«y of them. What ia sought of them is, to keep 
the mind agreeably in motion, and prevent that most 
unpleasant circumatance, — not to say frightful one, — that 
the thoughts should come grarely home upon the soul 
itself; or, to prevent an utter stagnation of existence. A 
part of this vain disposition ia, the eagemesa for novelty, . 
merely as such. Anything new, no matter what. This ia a 
, practical confession, "I have obtained no substantial abiding 
good from the ten thousand things that I have transiently 
noticed before." Lite the condition of a man who looks 
along a great variety of fruit trees, but may eat of none. 
When he is to do no more than look at them, his eye will 
quickly pass on to another, and another. Kow, how usele^ 
is such a manner ot" applying the heart !" 

But, there may be another manner much worse than 
useless. Eor, attention may be exercised on the actions, 
characters, and events among mankiod, in the direct service 
of the evil passions ; in the disposition of the savage beast, 
or au evil spirit ; in a keen watehfuiness to descry weakness, 
in order to make a prey of it ; — in an attentive obaervatjon 
of mistake, ignorance, carelessness, or untoward accidents, 
in order to seize, with remorseless selfishness, unjust advan- 
tages;— in a penetrating inquiaition into men's conduct and 
character, in order to blast them ; or (in a lighter mood) to 
turn them indiscrimiamtely to ridicule. Or there may be 
such an exercise, in the temper of envy, jealousy, or 
revenge ; or (somewhat more excusably, but still mis- 
chievously) for the purpose of exalting the observer in 
his own estimation. 

But, there would be no end of describing the useless and 
pernicious modes of doing that which our text expresses 
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it nB byto form some notion of what would be the right one. 
doing BO, there ia one most important conaideration to 
kept in mind ; that fa, — the neceHeitj' of having juat 
inciples or rules, to be applied iu our obBervatiou and 
igment of the world. The principles will be applied cod- 
lually ; and therefore, a few uusound ones maj soon 
jduce a thousand wrong judgments. And all these, in 
ium, confirm the principles wrong. To hare them first 
med right, therefore, and always kept true, ia of the 
uost consequence. And, in this matter, the most fatal 
or is, to take from the world itself our principles for 
Iging of the world. They must be taken absolutely from 
! Divine authority, and alwaya kept true to the dictates 
that. For nothing can be more absurd (not to say per- 
ious) than to have a set of rules different from Hie. 
erefore, it is as vn the temple, and at the oracle of Qod, 
it the priociplea are to he received and fixed, to go out 
;h for judging of what we behold. And a frequent 
lourse must be had thither, to confirm and keep them 
re. The principles are 'thus to be something inde- 
ident, and as it were sovereign abQve that which thej 
< to be applied to. 

But, instead of this, a great part of mankind let th^ 
nciples for judging be formed by that world itself which 
ty are to observe and judge. See the consequence. They 
7e, forjudging by, a whole set of apprehensions, notions, 
xims, moral and rehgious, not at all identical with the 
rine dictates. Therefore, not through any virtue of 
idour or charity, but through false principles, they per- 
ve but little evil, (sin, folly,) in many of " the uorkt 
le," which the high and pure authority condemns, 'i'hey 
not see the beam of "Jien/ indignation" wuich, from 
iven, strikes here and there ; they do not see, sorivelled 
o insignificance, many things which the worla accounts 
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most important. It doea not come full out to their sight 
how far the actiona of men agree or not agree, with their 
Bwlul future prospects. Instead T>f taking a light &om the 
Sanctuary, they accept the light which the world itself 
chooses to throw over its system of actions. The world has 
sent " a lying tpirit " through their judgments. In plain 
worda, it is not manifeat to them how all this appears in the 
sight of God. And consequently, when the unqualified 
dictates of religion are enounced, respecting this and the 
other class of human actiona, (the lax, accommodating 
morality, for instance, — the form^ and ceremonial acte of 
religion — the amusementa — the pride of honour — the am- 
bition, &c.) — it strikes them as a very strange voice. !N^ow, 
how evident it is, that a man thus pre-occupied and satisfied 
with the world's awn principlea, can to no good purpose 
" apply kii heart " to obaetve and judge. 

There must, then, be a set of sacred principles taken 
'from another quarter. With the aid of these, we are to 
look on this busy mingled scene of all kinds of actiona and 
events. And we might specify two or three chief pointa oi 
view, or general references, in which we should exercise this 
attention and judgment. And the grand primary reference 
with which we survey the world of human action, should he, 
to Qod ; we ^ould not be in this respect, " witkout God in 
ike world." We are exercising our little faculty on the 
scene ; let us recolleot Om, whose intelligence pervades it 
all, and is pet&ct in every point of it I Think what a com- 
paas of vision, and how much more he sees than we do, in 
any one act or indd^it on which our utmost attention may 
be fixed. To ua there is an unknown part in every action. 
Our attention leaves one vtcting mortal, to fix on another; 
fifl continues to obeerve every one, and all. 

Iiet us think, again, whilo we are judging, ITe is judging I 
" There is at this instant, a perfected estimate in an XTngeen 
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id, of this that I am thinking how to estimate !— if that 
jTiieat could lighten on me, and on its subject — !" Our 
ids also should he habituated, in looking at this world of 
ons, to recognize the Diyine Government over it all ; to 
set that there is one Bovereiga comprehensive scheme, 
ceeding on, to Wihich they are all in subordination ; how 

of them, indeed, so intended, but aU so, in effect. Some- 
ea, in particular parts and instances, we can see how 
lan aotioQB, in their confused masa, or seriee, have been 
ipelled into a process which results in what human 
Jom could never have predicted. And what an im- 
isity of them is God compelling at this very hour ! In 

conscious feebleness of intelligence, it is striking to look 
,ctione, and wonder what purpose of his He can make 
se conduce to — and those. Look at the vast world of 
n ; see what kind they are ; and then think what He 
it be, that can control them all to his supreme purpose ! 
, there are some parts of the view in which the proceed- 

of Divine Providence is conspicuous and intelligible. 

see how sin is made its own pl^;ue, even in this life ; 

Aoic, — by what law, — "holiness to the Lord" contains 

living principle of happiness. And also, how some of 

transactions and events in the world are tending to 
.tan grand results which God has avowed to he in his 
pose. Kow, to contemplate the scene of human action, 
lOut any such reference to the Almighty,— would it not 
10 lose a most important part of the benefit which may 
rained from the contemplation P 

.gain, — our exercise of observation and judgment on 
t's actions should have a reference to the object of 
aing a true estimate of human nature. How idle to be 
ilging in speculative and visionary theories about this, in 
midst of a world of facts! Take one of these theories 
I the actual world and see how it will turn to smoke and 
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dust. Look at the general qualitiea of actions, orer thia 
wide world, and think what they collectively testify of Man ! 
AoA ia noticing men's actions in the detail, it will be a 
useful exercise and habit to trace them back to what they 
proceed from in the nature of Man j and what they there- 
fore show to he in that nature. Human nature disclcwea 
itself freely, fully, fearlessly, in some mnn ; with cautzoui 
art, and partial concealment in others. But a multitude of 
unequivocal manifestations, of all its attributes, will prMent 
themselvea to the attentive ohBerver. It is of course that 
he ought to maiutain candour, or rather say, equity ; but iie 
is not to let go the plain maxim, that the fruits show the 

In connection with this we may add, — that the observant 
judgment of the actions of mankind should have some 
reference to the illustration and eof^irmation of religious 
trutkt. They, these truths, may thus be embodied, as it 
were, in a substantial form of evidence and importance. 
We may just name, for instance, the doctrine of the fell and 
depravity of man. Look, and impartially judge, whether 
"ike work* done under the ewn" afford any evidence on that 
subject ! The necessity of the conversion of the soul. For, 
whence does all the evil in action come from F Is the heart 
becoming drained into purity by so much evil having come 
from it ? AJas I there is a perennial fountain, unless a 
Divine hand close it. We may name the doctrine of a great 
intermediate appointment for the pardon of sin, — its pardon 
through a propitiation, an atonement. We look at the life 
of a sinner, a numerous train of sins. Think, intently, on 
the malignant nature of sin ; and, if there be truth in God, 
it is inexpressibly odious to him; — then, i^ nevertheless, 
such sinners are to be pardoned, does it not eminently com- 
port with the divine holiness — is it not due to it — that in 
the very medium of their pardon, there should be some 
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■ignal and awful fact of a judicial and penal kind, to record 
uid render memorable for ever a righteous God'e judgment, 
estiinate, of that which he pardona ? The neceasii^ of the 
operating influence of a divine Spirit is also illustrated. 

A feithful, corrective, reference to ourselvet, in our obser- 
Tt^on of others, is a point of duty almost too plain to need 
mentioning. The ohtervatum should constantlf turn into 
reflection, which jet it is very unapt to do, except when 
self-complacency can be gratified. But what a miserable 
speculation for profit it will be, if we do this just so far as 
will please us, — and omit to do it in the numberless 
instances in which it might admooish ajid correct us. But, 
to make this better use habitually, will require such a 
measure of resolution as will amaze a man who has not 
tried, and shall begin to try. Fhilosophere tell us of two 
forces in Nature,— Kine that draws things towards the centre, 
another that repels them &om it. A reflective man may 
perceive that his heart has the one of these forces, for what 
would flatter him and do him mischief, in the coueideration 
of the actions of his fellow mortals ; aud the other, for what 
would reprove, warn, and profit him. But really he hod 
better endeavour to draw in his attention &om the scene of 
human actions, till he can learn the wisdom and the art tA 
derive aids to self-correction firom the view. Aud ho may 
be sure that art is worth learning, by which he may maia 
eoery man hit inttructor. The particular rules and methods 
tor thb would admit of extensive illustration, for which 
there is no time at present. It may, as a distinct spedfio 
topic, be worth our consideration at a Aiture hour ; for the 
present discourse has been of too general a scope. 

Uight we suggest one other point of reference in o 
looking on the actions of men, namely, the comparison andVi 
the difference between what men are doing "under the «im," 
and what they will all, ere long, be doing tommohare eiief 
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Sre loitg, we eay ; for on plain scriptural grouada (not to 
advert to others) we believe that men will paaa immediateljr 

at death into a state of great actiritjr ; thoogh the contraiy 
doctrine might be welcome to those who end the course of 
their terrestrial actions ilL But think of the compariaou 
suggested. Very many human agents have, within our 
knowledge, left this scene of action. We can recall them to 
thought individually ; we observed their actions. How have 
they been employed since ? The triflers, how F The active 
enemies of God, how ? The servants of Christ, how ? "We 
cannot very formally represent to ourselves how ; but it is 
interesting to look into that solemn obscurity to think of it. 
Think of all, that have done all " the work/ under the tun" 
ever since that luminary began to shine on this world, — now 
in action in some other regions ! Think of all those whose 
actions we have beheld and judged, those recently 
departed, — our own personal friends! Have not they a 
sense of amazing novelty and change ; while yet there is a 
relation, a connecting quality between their actions Jiefvre 
and now. If one of them could come and describe, so that 
we could in any adequate measure apprehend, what a 
complete suspension there would be for a while of our 
observation of what mortals are doing. The difference and 
comparison would dilate our iaculties to the intensest 
wonder. But still the point of supreme emphasis would 
surely be, the connection between the sublunary train of 
action, and that which has followed ; that the grand pre- 
dominant thing in the subsequent economy of action (its 
delight or misery) is because of the quality which prevailed 
in their action in the previous state. 

Lastly, our eiercise of attention and judgment on " every 
work that is done vnder the tun," should be under the 
habitual recollectiou, that soon we shall cease to look on 
them ; and that, instead, we shall be witnessing their couic- 
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quences ; and in a mighty experience also, ourselves, of 
conaequences. ThiB thought will enforce upon ua, inces- 
santly, that all our observation should be moat diligently 
turned to the account of true wiadon, and our own hJgheBt 
improvement, 
January 8, 1S23. 
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j TIBWB OP HUMAlf LITE. 

Pbotxsbs xxif. 32. 

"Then, I saw and eormdered it tcell; I looked upon it, and 
received instruetion." 

Thbbe sentencea will seem the mere echo of tte text at our 
last meeting, when the subject was, How to turn to profit- 
able account our observation of the events, characterB, and 
actions of this busy world. It were best to confess the 
truth, without waste of words. That discourse did ifot 
insist nearly so much as had been intended on the practical 
view of the subject. It extended more into the general, 
wide, and contemplative views of it. "We hope, that, with- 
out being guilty of any material repetition, it may be 
possible to consider the subject with a more direct reference 
to some practical exemplifications, and methods for so 
observing this world of active beings aa to gain valuable 
improvement by it. 

And, the consideration should press very forcibly on con- 
science, that unless we have a profitable manner of doing 
this, there will bo a miserable, a dreadful waste of our 
thought, our time, and our talking. Think of the incal- 
culable number and series of acts of attention (to men's 
actions), many of them accompanied or followed by some 
expression in words. The Universal History, in sixty 
volumes, is not so ample a series of notices of fact«, as that 
which has been made by almost any man by the time he is 
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&r on in life. These objects of notice, each in its succession, 
have occupied the attention, that is to say, the whole mind ; 
insomuch, that, in many of the inetancea, nothing else was, at 
the time, attended to. And the train ia going on, in close 
succession, and will to the end of life. Now reflect ! ^tho 
greater part of all this should be nearly useless — aa profit- 
less as a Hindoo devotee's repitition of certain phrases for 
nuUions of times 1 But if these acts of attention are use- 
leas, they will be worse than useless. For certain disposi- 
tiona and feelings usually accompany our notices of men's 
actions ; and improper ones will be very ready to be there, 
if the 'observation is exercised with no reference to our 
improvement. 

It would be well aometimea to take somewhat of an ac- 
count of what we have beneficially acquired from all this. 
And, it is not enough to aay, " We have a great accumula- 
tion of facts deposited in the memory," for the most foolish 
and wicked man may say the same. It is not enough to 
say, " We have acquired a measure of worldly prudence, 
caution, and address." Very good this ; very important, for 
very many purposes. And, indeed, this is one of the things 
that a man should gun. The man so instructed is a safer 
man ; he has the power to be a more useful man. But he 
is not necessarily a better man. Nay, in many instances we 
see that he is actually a worse. 

In the account to be taken, the great question ia, " How 
much have we profited in the character of servants of God, 
by what we have seen of men P " How much more wise in 
the best sense—conflcientioos — apt — efiectually warned F 
The world should be regarded as an extensive outer depart- 
ment of the great school of religion. In it the aervuit ot 
G^ is to learn, through a different kind of illustration, the 
same thinga which he ia taught in the inner school. Or 
rather say, the things which he is taught in the inner sohool 
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bo is to obserre illustrated, exemplified, prored and enforced, 
in this wide outer department. And if he do not observe 
to this effect, it would only show that he is but very impcff< 
fectlj dieciplined ia tlie inner department ; that is, in the 
principles of diTin& truth, in the religious exeroiseB of his 
mind. Unless he is thus inBtmcted and disciplined, he vill 
be almost sure (as was noticed in the former discourse) to 
acquire in this oater school, a difierent kind of principles 
from tbose of the inner ; in many points quite opposite and 
pernicious ones. Proceeding in this right method, it will 
not be by a farced conHtniction, by a prejudiced interpreta- 
tion, that he will find the instruction presented in .the out«r 
to the same effect as ia the Inner. 

When the learner in God's peculiar school goes out to 
observe mankind, be will think of tbe manner, and cautions, 
and rules, for turning what he sees to the most beneficial 
account; and of the most instructive points to fix hu 
attention upon. And a few things general and special 
may be su^ested to this purpose. 

An obvious one is, — let not his observing be merely of 
the nature of speculation; not simply a seeing and judging 
what men are. This mere knowledge of mankind has 
seemed to be the whole object of some keen-sighted men ; 
and they have been prodigiously proud of possessing it. 
But, suppose an observer to look most intelligently on the 
human world on ever so wide a scale ; or to understand 
most perfectly those within the sphere of his personal a^ 
quaintance ; or to see, as we say, through and through the 
individoals immediately about him, and even to know their 
whole past history in addition. Still, if merely to know 
that the fact ia so, be all — would that purily his heart of 
conduct ? correct a single fault of his own F constitute him 
a benefactor to others? Or make him a participator of 
the piety and excellence which he may see in some ? Does 
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not the great "Wicked Spirit, "tpying up and down" know 
mankind incomparably better than any man ? Tet a man 
will assume to be an eiceedingly wise man, on the strength 
of this knowledge ; and at the same time, perhaps another 
sagacious ohserrer of him, can perceire that he is very igno- 
rant of himself. Our knowledge of men must be diligently 
applied to a salutary use, especially for ourselves. We should 
be impatient to find it ia anavering the most valuable end. 

Another point of admonition is, — against prejudice and 
arrogatiee in observing and judging. Tou see persons 
sometimes who really do not judge from fair and attentive' 
observation. They have some prepossession, and every- 
thing is forced into conformity to that ; it is their rule of 
interpretation, by which they can easily and rapidly explain 
everything into confirmation, however apparently contrary. 
Or, even supposing them not to have a prejudice specially 
against an individual, — they seem to have a set of 
judgments, estimates, shaped ready in their minds; and 
upon the slightest circumstance they will instantly fix one 
of these on a fellow mortaL And then, so it is to be, 
though there were fifty things alleged to show the judgment 
mistaken and unjust. 

We named also arroffance; for there are some men, who 
might seem to have no other busineas on the earth but to 
inspect, arraign, and censure human creatures. They are 
perpetually exercising the office of inquisitors ; they assume 
to have an infellible iaaight, and perfect comprehension on 
all occasions ; and pronounce as if there could be no appeal. 
They may justly be called upon to show their high 
commission from Heaven ; for really it might seem as if 
they thought men more accountable to them than to Ood. 
They may be asked, too, whether their own conduct and the 
divine laws are in such perfect harmony, or unity, that they 
may be admitted as the personification of those laws or if 
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not, whether the^ are meaning an atonement for tbemaelrea 
to those lawB by their lofty an-ogance in condemning other 
sinners. 

Another Huggeetion ia, against taking a pleaanre in 
perceiving and ascertaining what ia wrong in man. Thia 
caution does not recoimnend any Eallacioua liberality (bo 
called), by which the rules of truth and justice ahould be 
Bet at nought, But, in human nature there is sometbing 
which is capable of being gratified that there ia ao much 
folly and ain in mankind; probably, at bottom, &om some 
innate malice againet the Supreme Holiaesa. One proof of 
the fact itaelf is, — that it .is with multitudea a most 
favourite and never-tiring amusement, to hear, to recount, 
and to exhibit, the follies and ains of men. Insomuch that 
it is one of the strongest marks of a renovated and 
sanctified apirit, to be able truly to say, "I beheld 
tranagresaors and was grieved." 

Another grand rule is; — that our observations on other 
men should not be directed or Buffered to go to the efiect 
of our being better pleased with ouraelvea ; with thia 
exception, — that if divine grace has really wrought a good 
work in us, we may well be delighted with that, as such. 
But what we point at ia obvious enough, — the tendency to a 
gratified pride in oar own supposed virtueB ; and to a most 
indulgent judgment of the things which even the groasest 
self-love cannot wholly approve. Gonault all human nature, 
and each man his own heart, whether this tendency is not 
apt to be strengthened in looking at the world, therefore, 
i: is requisite there be a steady and earnest counteraction. 
And the whole system and practice of our observation of 
tne world, should be resolutely formed on the principle, 
tnat owr awn correction ia the grand object to be faithfully 
and constantly kept in view. 

To such general considerations as these there might be 
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ftdded, partif in application of them, a variety of more 
special obsetratioiia, of which we may just tnentiDa a few. 

For instance ; — think of the probable difference between 
our judgments of the persona we look upon, and their own 
judgments of themselTM. If they were, respectively, put 
in words, on confronting pages, you would expect to find a 
great difference. Now, which of them is right? Tou 
answer, — " We think we have exercised discernment, equity, 
and even candour, and that therefore our judgment of them 
is right." But, how, then, comes it to pass that theirs is so 
far wrong ? The cause we think quite obvious, the delusive 
partiality of self-love. But, now, is this just all that we 
have to think in the case ? What ! are we perfectly safe 
against all such deception in judging of ourselves ? Our 
fellow mortals by no means think so of us ; aad are they, 
in this case, necesEarily mistaken P The application of this 
is perfectly plain. Our seeing how they are deluded in 
judging of themselves, should excite us to a severe effort at 
truth and justice in self-judgment. 

Iq observing mankind, we perceive, to a great extent, a 
sad deficiency or depravation of conscience ; what a trifie 
they can make of many most important discriminations 
between good and evil ; how easily they can neglect a duty, 
or go into a sin ; how little remonstruice or conflict, oi sub- 
sequent remoree. From this sight, — should not a solemn 
admonition come to us P Let us observe under what &tal 
operation, by what degrees, that aacred power has lost its 
divinity, — its rectitude, — its vigilance j and then, narrowly 
observe the state and action of this power in us. 
Bemember, that it is not more the interest of enemies, 
militaiy or civil, that the sentinel or watchman should sleep, 
than it is the interest of our spiritual enemies that con- 
science should. If it is calm, examine and ascertain, 
whether it is because the heavens are calm, — or because it 
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can Bleep in a storm. Ifote attentively, and beware o^ wliat 
we have experienced to be aeductiye of its fidelity. 

One of the moet conepicnous things to be noticed in 
looking on mankind, is, — how temptation operates and pre- 
vaQs. We may see them under every kind, and process, 
and stage, of it j a dreadful but iostructive sight ! for our 
own safety, let ub observe, how evil, to steal in, contrives to 
ally itself with what is good; — how a great evil conceals 
itself under the appeartmce, and perhaps the name, of a 
little one ; — with what Satanic craft and dexterity, tempta- 
tion can fiill npon critical junctures, when but a little is 
wanting to determine the choice this way or that ; how 
sometimes it insinnatea, aometiines surprises ; — how it 
adapts itself to various dispoaitionfl and taatea j how there 
are varieties enough of evil for aE of them. From aU this, 
there should be an instructed vigilance for ourselves, and 
appropriate prayers. 

A prominent and mournful thing to be seen io looking on 
mankind,' will be, the great errors, the lapses, of good jnen. 
And this is a most gratifying sight to a very large propor- 
tion of men ; probably to the majority — the great majority ! 
Only think, what a condition of our nature this one &ct 
betrays. To those who feel thus, there comes an awful 
lesson in tki* way ; that is, what a state this feeling shows 
them they are in. But, we would suggest aa admonition to 
those who deplore the sight of good men falling, Beflect 
how unsafe any man, every man, is, but as Ood preserves 
him. Perhaps these good men had been betrayed, like 
Peter, to trust in themselves. See what a strong and 
treacherous enemy there remains in the soul, to confiict 
with the heavenly principle imparted. And, " let him that 
ihrnketh he ttandeth take heed lest he fall." 

In looking on men, observe the effect of situation and 
circumstances. How much they form men's notions, con* 
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Bcieiices, oad habits, as to good and evil ; in despite of the 
abaolutfl, unalterable, eternal principlea. How men's souls 
and practices are surrendered to the effect of their situation. 
S(« how one situation is uniaTourable to one particular 
ChriBtian virtue ; another to another ; and how the majority 
ol' situations are nn&vouiable to a fervent, simple, 
Christian, piety. The instruction from this view is very 
direct. Partly, as to avoiding some situations, when there 
is a free choice j partly, to apprise a man of the special 
dangers of the situation in which he is unavoidably placed. 
The lesson is peculiarly strong with regard to companion- 
ship, whether of choice or necessity. Look, watchMly, 
how men are affected ; snd who shall dare to say, " I have 
nothing to fear in a like situation P" 

Among the things observable, in looking on mankind, are 
many (what we deem) errors of judgment— opiniona. 
Observe how they arise, and become fixed ; the causes of 
perversion ; — the things that take the precedence of a real 
honest love of truth, — the indirect, disingenuous, evasive 
reasonings ;— a man's identifying his opinions vrith his self- 
importance ; — the pride of being able to defend them ; — tho 
absolute horror of acknowledging "I was in error 1" — and 
at length the real incapacity of perceiving the force of any- 
thing that might correct the notions entertained. 

But, we should not make the whole representation, and 
conclude it, as if the view of the world afforded no instruc- 
tions but those which are to warn and deter ; as if ib 
presented nothing but what we are to beware of resembling. 
Happily there are worthier things, here and there ; eiem- 
plory graces, virtue, wisdom. And it is dehght^ to turn 
for instruction, to these, from the many things that 
instruct us ax being evil. At the some time, we may be 
sure that these brighter examples have derived much of 
their excellence from the instructions of evil ; it is the puru 
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eztraot &om that, that these present to us ; and it is a nobis 
thin^ ttuB transmntaitioii, — and chiefly the effect of religion. 
Let these better examples then be obseired, with attention 
to understand how^ tbej are formed; and an eameat effort 
of imitation ; especially auch as are in situationa mnch like 
our own. 

Such are a few of the specimens of the kinds of instruc- 
tion which obserration of the world may supply, and of the 
manner of obtaining it. Ereiy serious person may, for his 
own benefit, greatly enlarge the enumeration. And he may 
take a few great prindptes, and apply them to all, as im- 
portant means and materials of profit. But, let it nerer be 
fbi^tten, in any part of the process, that the efficacy of the 
instruction must be &om the Supreme Teacher; without 
him, the attraction and assimilation <^ the evil would, after 
all, be mightier than its warning and repelling force. To 
him, therefore, there must be a constant recourse, that he 
may both make the instmction true, and make it effectuaL 
This will truly be, "ftrnwieall thiitfft xoork together for their 
good." And there is something glorious in this Christian 
idea (and it is exdusiTely a ChriBtian idea, a vain &ntasy on 
any other principle) — the idea of passing through a world 
of follies and iniquities, errors and sins, the better for it all 
at every stage ; and of passing into the other world, the 
more 'ay the image of God, the richer, the purer, the 
brighter, the happier, for aU that naturally tended to pov 
yert, to defile, and to destroy the souL 

JamuHy 28, 1823. 
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" Where leill ye leave your glory ?" 

The principal word in this short question seems, by its 
very sound, to bring before the mind, indistinctly, a vision, 
or image, or shadow, of Bomething great and magnificent, 
yet uoBubstantial, delusive, and rain. We have a cer- 
tain T^ue sense of its associations, almost before we think 
of its meaning. "When we bring our thoughts upon it 
more distinctly, we recognize it as the most conspicuous 
faTOurite term of heathenism. We do not mean that most 
formal and groaaiy shaped heathenism, commonly so do- 
nominated, existing in particular regions or ages: — but a 
heathenism, of all times and countries ; that aetion and 
passion of the human mind, by which notions and feelings of 
greatness, transcendant value, unlimited importance, have 
been attached to certain things of but imaginary worth, 
unsubstantial, and delusive : which things have been coveted, 
adored, toiled for, fought for, lived for, died for — as aiiOBT. 

" G-LOBT," therefore, has been the name of Vanity turned 
into a god. And how wide, how vast, the dominion of this 
idolatrous delusion! But narrow, to this, in space or 
time, the mythology of Greece and £ome — or the Mo- 
hammedan imposture — or the Papal superstition. So vast 
is the extent, so almighty, almost, the fascination of this 
imposture, of Glory! But no wonder— for it has one 
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grand advantage over all other impoetureB or idolatrifs, 
namely, that it makes the man himtelffhe Idol. 

Will you cfliry back yoor imagination, a moment, into 
an ancient splendid temple of one of the greater deitiea, 
lOnd cooeider, if it could have been a circumstance of the 
worship there, that the worshipper should feel the supposed 
attributfes of the god tranBferred upon himself ! that in 
his own imagination, and perhaps that of others, he should 
be, for the time, the Jove or Apollo ; that would have been 
a transcendent and superlatiTe charm of superstition I 
But thus it is, in the case of the worshipper of the glory 
we apeak of. "WTiatever it consista of, it must be identified 
with him ; it most not be capable of being beheld sepa- 
rately from him ; it must be a balo round him ; a splendouf 
spread as widely as possible, but always with a figure in 
the midst, and that — lamtelf. 

"What it consists of— the world's glory — ia readily ap- 
pretended. That a man be conspicuous among, and above 
hia fellow mortals; — ^be a more important object, as if a 
larger measure of being, than a number of them estimated 
collectively ; — be much observed, admired, even envied, as 
being that, which they cannot be ; — be often in people's 
thoughts and in their discourse ; — be such, that, when they 
talk of something that is to be admired, they must talk 
of him, he being a prominent instance and example : — and 
that, conversely, his name shall be the signal for turning 
on the more ambitious, the finer, matt«rB of this world's 
concerns. TTiH name must be, as it were, written in pomp 
of gold on whatever is accounted the richest and grandest 
among mankind. He must be such, that, to think or 
know bat little about him, would argue an inattention, or an 
obscurity of situation, ^most pitiable. The man of glory 
is to be such a one that it shall seem as if it were chiefly 
on his account, that many other men and things exist 
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that be ahaJl poasese a great aacendeucy and influence, in one 
manner or another, over aociety, or portions of it; — and 
that numy ahall aspire to some kind of connection with 
him ; — sQch, that what he does, or what happena to him, 
shall be a matter of great curioaity, aensation, discussion, 
opinion, widely extended report; — Buch, that a great change 
in hia condition, a remarkahle ecHpse of hia glory, or Ms 
being removed from the world, ahall for a moment, seem 
an important event ; while hundreds of thousands shall 
proaper or suffer, — shall expire and be interred, — almost 
without notice. He must be such, that he can raise him- 
self, with impunity, above some of the obligations and 
reaponeibilitiea, which are enforced on meaner mortals. 

Axe not auch thinga aa these the characteriatics of what 
the world calls " Qlory f " With these, as its general pro- 
perties, it ia Bought to be realized in a variety of particular 
forma, to some of which wo shall have to advert. And in 
the widest difference of degrees ; — very inconsiderable men 
being often intent on their glory, lu their little sphere. 
This then, is the adored object, for which so many aoub are 
feverishly panting ! Thie ia what calla out tho energy of 
all the faculties ; — what poeta and orators, and the world's 
other oracles, have been extolling through aU i^ea ! This 
is what absorbs the devotion due to Gkidl this is what 
myriads have been willing to lose their soula to obtain ! 

Now, while we contemplate this dire insanity, — while we 
behold theae idolaters of glory, in pursuit or in poasession, 
we may think of things that might be aaid to them. And 
there are queations vrith which they might be accosted, 
short of the portentoue one in our text. For example ; — 
What you have attained of this aupreme good, doea it not 
as often make you feel what it does not do for you, aa what 
it ioei for you P What is the amount of what it doea not 
do for you P "But should it not, a thing so idolized, do 
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thii for me — and thu f What elte is to do for me, that 
which it does not ? Where i» the tree of life P Where 
ore the waters of liie P" 

That which is the moat valued in this glory, — ^that which 
is the peculiar good of it, — does it come fully into the 
heart F Is it a deep, sweet, luxury there P la it a more 
delightfully aoiiCLated life-blood P Or does it obatinately 
remain on the out«ideF (Ae, in the northern regions, the 
Boil is intensely frozen underneath, while the thin surface 
is overspread with flowers.) So that there are moments 
when the possessors of a large share of this gloiy, feel as if 
they could be willing to resign it all, to be really happy 
at heart. And in default of knowing how to be happy, 
either without it or with it, what low and vulgar resourcea 
many of Glory's fivvourites have been driven to for relief. 

Ajsk again, — this glory pursued, or in a measure posseased, 
doea it not coat yon dear F Intense anxieties, privations, 
self-denial, restraints on liberty, subjection to forma, toil 
to maintain possession, obstructed and frustrated achemea — 
the pressure of all this has, som.etimes, been so intolerable 
as to force an escape by suicide. 

It may be asked once more, — your obtained share of this 
coveted glory : is it enough P Are you quite undisturbed 
at the sight of larger shares possessed by others F Does 
that which is not attained, and perhaps cannot be, some- 
times appear more precious than what is possessed P Has 
it all the dazzling and commanding effect that ia desired on 
the inferior human beings P (Haman.) 

With such qnestiona we might accost the idolaters of the 
glory of this world. But there remains behind,. iwio^Ser 
question, of a more potent voice, of weightier import, 
" Where will ye leave your glory F " 

What ! then, it is to be lefi, — the object of all this wrdour 
and idolatiT, — all this anxiety and exertion,— all this elation 
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imd pride, — ^is to be left I It ie, then, after all, sot really 
united to the man. He expends the ardour of hla soul to 
combine it with hia being — to make it of hia very substance 
— but it ill extraneous still I ' He cannot eaj, " all this is 
mTself, — my vital essence is in it — and where I am it shall 
be." He may have to go where it will oot aceompany him. 
It will be found how readily the connecting principle 
becomes dissolved. " And waa this all the bold that you 
had upon it P " 

Men must leaee tbelr glory. If they would but think as 
they look upon the things that are swelling their pride, — 
" This — and this — is what I am to leave ! it has no one 
relation to me bo positive as — that / gkall leave it. I 
feel my being atauding off &om it — in separation, as pre- 
puing to leave it. So near as I now am to it, I may in a 
moment come to behold it as at on immense distance I The 
most certain of all things is, that th6 moment will be, when 
I shall find that I have left it." 

And where will they leave their glory ? "Where, that it 
can in any sense contin ue to be theirs — theirs, for any bene- 
ficial or gratifying effect to them P What can they take with 
them, to keep them in a sensible communication with it P 
Whit sense of property in it can there be, with such a gulf 
between ? How can its brightness pierce that great night to 
shine on them ? "Why cannot the eager pursuers and the 
proud poBsesBors reflect a little while, what all this will be 
to them when they shall hare left it I 

Where will they leave it, that it shall be anything to 
them what becomes of it next F What will it be to tkem, 
how it Ms to other mortals ? What will it be to them, 
tnho rushes across their fresh grave to seize a share of It p 
To tiem the new acquirers will pay no tribute, and can do 
no good ; but will be gratified in being free from the super- 
stition that should offer prayera for their souls. 
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Where will they leave their glory, to be kept that they 
may obtain it again? If such an idea be pare abeurdity) 
it muat needs be a melancholy thing that it should be bo. 
For nothing ia more mamiiiiil than parting with what is 
paaaionately loved, under a perfect certainty of poeaeeeing 
it DO more. A man leaving what be highly values, to go on 
s(Hne long distant adventure, may commit it to be kept for 
him, and may hope to repossess it some time hereafter. 
The ancient Egyptians went further ; expected to return at 
a future age, to a life on earth ; and they committed (those 
who were able) their glory to magnificent and imperishable 
tombs, to preserve and certify their claim to repoBseas their 
" gloTy'* when they Bhould return,— and to be representative 
of it the meanwhile. But there is no such flattering delu- 
sion now to console the idolators of glory when they are 
leaving it. A body, indeed, they will leave, in the chambers 
of death, to be kept for them to recover; but at that 
day, when they come to repoaaesa it, where will be the 
"jtofy?" They will remember it; but will they look 
around to find it ? <A«i, when the whole teireBtrial economy 
is closing — the jndgment imminently at hand — the world 
going to be on fire P What sad and bitter emphasis there 
is in the question, then "Whert mil ye leave i/ovr glory I " 
As the concluding part of these meditations, let us briefiy 
apply them to several of the kinds, — the forms — of this 
world's "jZory"— the particular things in which men aspire 
to find it, or deem that they have it. What those things 
are, is plain to every eye; and rendered the more con- 
spicuous, by their forming one side of a dreadful alternative. 
I^or there ia presented a Ohristian, a heavenly, an eternal 
glory. When the lovers of glory are invited to this, and 
seoru it, and reject it, — that which they reject it for, is the 
more palpably and glaringly exposed to your attention. 
" TbM they throw away ! wAof is it then that they take P " 
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Tbe most common fonn of the idolized thing is, vbat maf 
be c&lled Hio material Bplendour of life ; that which imme* 
d lately Btrikee the senaes; — things which are the apparent 
signs of wealth, though sometimee most ibolishly attempted 
to be displaced without it. Fine or magnificent places ol 
abode, Bamptuousl/ furnished and decorated ; many ofSdous 
attendants at command; splendid equipage; costlj or 
showy personal attire; — all this in many difieient degrees, 
according to its practicability — the ambition of it being felt 
far down in the gradation of conditions. Xow to think ! that 
tens of thousands of immortal beings in our land are set 
upon Buch things as these, with all the passion and ardour 
of their souls I But they must leave their glory I 

It might seem as if all this should surely be an adjust- 
ment to detain them indefinitely here. Surely they are 
combining themselves with it in order to stay with it ! they 
cannot be passionately labouring at all this as a thing to be 
lefb ! Yes ; they, and this, are separable with infinite 
facility, and are separating. They often, perhaps, look at 
the mansion they dwell in with pride. Let them look once 
more, to think how long it may probabiy stand t And then 
there is again the question, "How longp" in another 
application. How easily their thoughts might dart on to 
the time when Ihei/ will be there no more. By their equip- 
ments, they carry a marked and superior appearance, where 
they go, and in society. Let them think, — the same kind 
of appearances will be, when lookers-on will observe, that 
they (naming them) are wanting. 

Eren as to the ciTcninstance of rich, gay, or splendid 
personal attire — they look in the mirror, and at length — 
" It is well ! " Just as they are about to go forth to dis- 
play this for efiect, let them turn and look once more, and 
Bay,—" Here are these elegances, these &ir ornaments, and 
here this dying finune. Here probably are some things that 
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I Bhatl leare ; and liow probable it is, that some of these 
things will retain their lustre and their colour, when this 
bodj — is what P is where P" — Let them think where they 
will leave such glory ; — or wonld they rather take it with 
them! 

Such displays are considered aa belonging to wealth, and 
as made partly for the purpose of proclaiming it. But there 
are a few persons whose "glory" is in riches simply, and 
without its ostentatious pompa. In some rare instances, 
they are quite satisfied with the consdousneHS of possessing 
their idol, without the fame of it ; but, excepting these Tery 
few, it ia felt essential that it should be known, though no 
expenditure in either pomp or charity proclaim it. Well, 
they too must leave their glory. " "Where P " where ? why 
to the curses of the poor,— the ridicule of the gay, — and the 
greedy joy of heira that care not though they be lifting up 
their eyea in torments, the subjects of — 

"That loudest Uugh of bell— the prid« of djiogHch." — Yoima. 

It is, in part, a different and additional form of the 
world's glory, when we mention elevated rank in society — 
being an acknowledged part, or approved asaociate, of a 
distinguished and privileged class ; — sharing the honours, 
mingling in the circles, possessing the graces of the portion 
of human beings that look down from an eminence on the 
ordinary race ; — being on terms of access and communica- 
tion with whatever is the most exalted in station ; — shining 
in brilliant assemblies; — being the modela of &shion, — 
the dictators of the modes and notions in the sphere of 
artificial society. All know ^how vehemently coveted and 
envied is this glory,— how elated, for the most part, the 
possessors of it feel. Bat the thought of leaving it ! with 
what a grim and ghostly aspect this thought must appear, 
when it wUl sometimea intrude I what a vexation, what a 
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peiTeTBion and injuBtice of dostinf , it must seem to such, 
that — theg too must "go the way of all tie earlhl" One 
baa heard of instaaces of deep habitual chagrin, in the 
concluding stage of life. They begin to be regarded as 
ungracious, unwelcome lingerers in the gay and aplendid 
scene, — a gaiety and splendoor which ia unwillingly ahued 
with the marked Yietims of death. And muet. they go away 
in their mere, naked, cdniiil being direated of all their glory I 
And where will they leave it P Where f In their funeral 
pomps F In the dimensbna and decoratipna of their sepul- 
chres F In their names, which when called, there is no 
living person to answer to P 

The possession of Power, is perhaps the idol supreme ^- 
to have at control, w in complete subjection, the actions 
and the condition of numbers of mankind ; to will, and com- 
mand, and it shall be done ; — to see the crowd, whether in 
heart obsequious or rebellious, practically awed, submissive, 
obedient. But it ia not that voice that is long to command ! 
not that visage that shall long be met with submissive awe 1 
Where will he have left this glory F It will have vanished 
from around what will have remained of him, — will have 
vanished from the universe. So that his most envious rival, 
— his most timid slave, — his meanest adulator, wHL bleas 
himself on not being in his situation. 

"We might have named martial glory, — the object of the 
most ardent aspiration, and of the most pernicious idolatry. 
These sons of "glory" with here wid there an exception, 
pass &om the scene by a speedier doom than the other 
classes. But, to the question, as addressed to them, they 
boldly answer, " Leave it P — in history, in fame, immortal 
&me." There is often an titter delusion in thia expectation. 
But be it so. Well ; uid will the man of &me be you, your 
very self ? If the eulogy, the iame, shall not reach to you, 
now will it be better than if it were some other man's F or 
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no one'B? shall you, in the regions of death, read it— hear 
it ? But even, suppose you should — what is your concep- 
tion of how it should please or benefit you there P Hare 
you such wretched notions of that economy, as to imagine it 
& mere counterpart to the vuiities and delusions of this ? 
Are you such a pagan as to &iicy that heroes are to be 
recognized in the other world to be idolized just as here P 
Tou moff be added to the heroes and conquerors departed 
thither ; but the prophet has given the question with which 
a former great conqueror was greeted by them, — " Art thou 
iecome aa one of tu?" And if to you they add another 
question — " Where Aooe you left your glory f" would they 
not, from their own feelings, scorn you for answering — " In 
history — in imperishable feme ? " 

In the last place might be juaaei—mtelleetualylory,— 
that of knowledge, talent, and great mental performance. 
And on this topic it should be noted, that, throughout 
several of these illustrations, we have uniformly been sup- 
posing the glory of this world to be the men's object — a 
eelf-idolatry, and a passion for distinction and admiration. 
And it is as regarded in this light, that the men inteUectu- 
ally eminent maybe aceosted with the question, "Where 
teill ye leave your glory?" If they reply, like the heroic 
class, " Fame, admiration of posterity," &c. — it is enough 
to say again, — what will that fame signify to you — to your 
very self ? Even if it could reach you, do yon expect so 
little enlargement of intellect there, that you could be 
flattered by recollecting what you knew here P But more 
than this, li^ in that passion for 'renown, you have exerted 
great powers of 'mind to do fetal and lasting miBchief— to 
overwhelm truth — to corrupt the morals — to explode re. 
ligion — ^to degrade the glory of the Eedeemer— what then P 
If you can, in ihai world, have any vital sympathy with 
your feme, your influence remaining in (Ai«— the conse- 
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ce would but be — a quick coatiuual aucceBeion of 
j1 sbocks, conreyed to your living apirit from That 

Torka are doing here t Or do you reckon on noo- 
ence alter death ? then, of all forms of madneae, this 
onforyour"yfo»y" ie tbe maddeat! 
mtraet with all these forms of folly, the predoroinuit 
of a Christian — which is "glory" still; but a gloiy 
h he will not have to leave I a glory accumulating for 
in the world to which be is going — to which be is 
resaively transmitting, if we may ao speak, the efifecta 
1 his exertions here, for Qoi, for the Bedeemer, for the 

of men, for the future welfare of bis soul, which bo 
oitB, together with his spirit, to Christ, and can aay, "/ 
• that he it able to keep that ahich I hope cotnmitted to 
tj/aingt that day." 
■Iruary 5, 1828. > 
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" JRm- I lear ihem record, that they Have a zeal ff Ood, but 
not aeeording to knowledge." 

Tbb fira^ good uae of eome tests ie.-^to endeavour to 
prevent a bad one. To an evil-dlBposed mind it is 
exceedingly gratifjnng to find Scripture that can be quoted 
with a BpociouB appearance of sanction. Thia sentence is 
aa example ; for it liaa very often been cited for tbo purpoae 
of depreciating seal itielf, of the genoine kind, and in its 
best applications. Think, — on how many excellent projects, 
and efforts, and men, thia has been pronounced — "xetU 
urithout knowledge." How many excellent and eventually 
succeasful designs would have been abandoned, if this had 
always been listened to as a right application of the te^t. 
What would hare become, for instance, of most of the 
missionary projecta which are now in hopeful, or eminently 
BuccesaM, operation ? of many designs for enlightening, 
reforming, christianizing, dark parts of our own nation P ol' 
many venturous experimenta for good, hazarded upon the 
strength of oTie circumstance in favour, — while therei 
appeared many against P of any project of hostility to & 
prevailing evil, — boldly conceived and undertaken P Id" 
every such instance, the cry has infallibly been — " Ze^ 
without knotoledge." 

With men of indifferent, frozen temperament, this has 
be^i about tiie moat favourite sentence in the Bible. 
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I, cowardly men, thaagh otberwise well-dispoaed, veiy 
ally take refiige here. — The parBimonioua are always 

with this good text. — The idolaters of costom, and of 
thing establlBbed and old. — An intelleotnal class 
nt with mere speculation, and regarding scarcely any 

as worth being attempted to be done. With most of 

classes of persons, however, it is not that Zeal itself) 
nne use or other, is denied to be a most excellent 
No, oertiunly ; they extol it, — and, " none would be 
lealous than they, — on a proper ocoasion." But when 
hat occasion come Pi Is it to be an occasion expressly 
)d, and brought on hy Providence for the one simple 
ise of enabling fftmn to show that they really poaaess 
liigh virtue P Or, is it to be when the world, and 
■elves, and all things, are a great deal mended, so that 

shall he lees difficulty, less to be done and to he 
edP But who then, or what, is to do all this that 

be accomplished in the meui time? There are 
diately and constantly at baud, plenty of such things 
ve always been deemed by zealous men the objects 
ly of zeal. But the deficiency of this right spirit 

fails to be supplied by ingenuity enough to make out, 
bhese are not the proper objects and occasions. How 
it it is, therefore, that everything which may be said 
9 v&j of disapproving and repressing zeal, should be 
autiously and discriminatively. 
b still, there is in the world an ill-judging, and imwaf- 
jle, and pernicious Zeal. Indeed, if we take zeal in 
lite general sense — ardour, — persevBring ardour, in 
nition of a purpose, it baa been, in its depraved opera- 
}he most dreadful pest on eartlS It has been the very 
|;th and soul, and animating demon, of every active 

View it combined with any evil passion, and see what 

do, — with hatred — revenge — love of nower. Behold 
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it in the great troublere of the world, of all times and 
claesea ; the conquerors— the savage exterminatora — the 
peraecutora — the impoBtora ! If this fire could have been 
suddenly quenched b^ some i^a &om heaven, these men 
would hare sunk almost into nothing, though their depraved 
disposition had remained the same. And as to many that 
are comparatively harmlesa, but have the evil, the malignant 
disposition, within them, — let but this fire be kindled, by a 
torch from hell applied to the brimstone that lies cold and 
quiet iii their nature — and we should see ! 

But, not to dn'^ on these terrible operations of ze^ we 
see its effect in numberless things of a Biore diminutive 
order. For example; earnest exertions, indefatigably pro- 
longed, for supreme excellence in some moat trifling 
attainment ; unremitting efforts in prosecution of inquiry 
into something not worth knowing (at leabt, not worth any 
cost to know) ; an intense devotion, which devours the aoul, 
to add particle after particle to the little sum of worldly 
possession ; the earnest vieing with neighbouring fellow 
mortals in little points of appearance, consequence, prece- 
dence. So we see that zeal ia an element that will comhin 
with any active principle in man; — will give its strength 
and inspiration in any pursuit or interest under the aun; — 
will profane itself to the lowest, will be the glory of the 
highest; like fire, that will smoulder in garbage, and will 
lighten in the heavens. 

Zeal thus has its operation in all the active interests of 
men. But, it is most usually spoken of as directed to some- 
thing belonging to Beligion, and it ia in thU relation that 
we have here to consider it. " Zeal tf God." And who 
can help wishing that there were a thousand times more 
Eeal directed this way F Think of the whole measore of it 
that there is constantly expending by the human race, and 
what it is expended upon ! what proportion of it might well 
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be spared, from the actual application! Nay, even, what 
proportion of it would it be an uaspeaiable blessing to have 
extinguished and destroyed, rather than 90 applied p Say 
nine parts in ten ; perhaps a still larger proportion. Now 
think, if but one of these portions miaapplied, could be 
reclaimed, and purified, and devoted to the concerns of our 
relation to God! if two parts — if three, — and so forward. 
Look at an ambitious man's zeal ; — the zeal of a man eagerly 
intent on the pomp and state of this life ; — an aTaricioua 
man's zealj — an indefatigable intellectual trifier's zeal! nine 
parts in ten misapplied ; wasted, at the best ; a large portion 
of it far worse than wasted ! So it ia going — wbile there ia, 
here in sight, what deserves it all. If it could be with- 
drawn, and brought with its mighty operation this way ! 
(Simile of clouds, heavy with rain, passing in a direction 
nuxiy &om a tract of plantations, gardens, and fields — lan- 
guishing under drought — to be discharged on mere deserts, 
or marshes, or sea. Or illustration from Jire. Suppose a 
grent city on fire in a severe winter ; besides the dreadful 
devastation and destruction, we might also have this idea — 
what a blessing «o much Jire would be, if distributed into all 
the abodes of shivering poverty and sickness.) 

After such a view of the immense proportion of zeal 
altogether lost to what relates to Qod and religion, we are 
reluctant to be called to the consideration of this other fact ; 
namely, that a share even of the zeal that U directed to the 
things relating to God, may be unsound, or unwisely ap- 
plied — "not according to knowledge." 

It were waste of time to insist on the necessity of a man's 
understanding something about what he is zealous for, — 
and why,— especially in what respects religion. Tha 
necessity of knowledge to zeal, when religion is concerned, 
ia fearfully illustrated by the mighty empire ot supersUtum 
over the far greater portion of this earth, even in this ad- 
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Tanced period of its age — (Pagaa — Mohammedan — Popiah.) 
It is hue, that mui; of the adherents go no further than a 
Btupld slaTish acquiescence ; and that gome are sceptics or 
imbelieverH, only preserving appearances ; but countless 
legions of them are huniing with fanatic seal, — they know 
no better. 

The direful history of Persecution, again, illustrates what 
religious Zeal may be without knowledge. Tor, though 
some peraecntors have only been politic infernal hypocrites, 
yet the mighty host of them have really believed that they 
did God service. The plain truth we are speaking of, has 
been iJlustnited by the whole principle and operation of 
propagating true religion by force ; to repress and destroy 
it has been the chief business of persecution, but in some 
cases to introduce and promote it. 

~ The same instruction has been afforded by the wild 
novelties of fanaticism that have occasionally sprung up in 
the Christian community. 

At the view of aJl these deplorable spectacles, the good 
man has atUl to exclaim, " Oh for knowledge ! — for know- 
ledge !" " When will the luminary rise, which shall let fall 
into men's souls the ideas, the few simple truths, that would 
dispossess them of so many legions of demons !" He 
thinks, too, " how few propositions, admitted by them in 
full conviction, would have the efiert of exposing the objects 
of their insane zeal before them, blasted and prostrate." 

But our original design was not so much to dwell on . 
extreme and prodigioit» instances of a depraved religious 
Eeal ; but to remark chiefly on several of the more ordinary 
forms in which we may observe zeal of a religious kind 
devoid of the rule and beneflt of knowledge. 

Some of these may, comparatively, not be evils of a highly 
aggravated and destructive character. We cannot, however, 
say 60, if we name, as one form of the erroneous zeal, that 
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which the apostle here speaks of, namely, men's Eealouslf 
maiataiiung the sufficiency of a righteousnoBs of their own 
which God will not accept. " ^or they being ignorant of 
Ood'g righteousnegg, and going about to e*tahlish their own 
righteousness, have not tubmitied thmnselvet unto the right- 
eougnets of God." Fatal ignorance in zeal! What would 
true and divinely enforced knowledge do for them here? It 
would reveal to them the awful holiness, justice, and Uw of 
God; would reveal thenuelvet to them; — and then their 
zeal would go another way. As when an enlightened, con- 
vinced pagan perceives the god of his previous fanaticism to 
be no more than a worthless and loathsome idol. 

But there are other modes of " zeal not accor^ig to 
knowledge" in matters of religion. Yery palpably it is so, 
when accompanied by no seeking or desire of knowledge ; 
rather aversion to it, — dread of it, — deprecation of it. There 
w such religious zeal. Ko disposition to think and inquire. 
Horror of free reasoning. A notion that all religious specu- 
lation is necessarily destructive to religious feeling ; that all 
knowledge analogous to Christian principles is but a feigned 
and treacherous ^y. Insomuch, that the very reasons for 
leing zeidous are not to be so examined aa to be clearly 
defined in the understanding, — not so tried as to be verified, 
— not reduced to so positive a form that they can be dis- 
tinctly assigned. So that the quality and excellence of the 
general, or the particular, object of the zeal cannot be so 
stated as to show how justly the zeal is applied. The active 
feeling is to be regarded as a kind of infallible impulse, so 
certainly under the direction of the Divine Intellect, that 
there is no need that the man should exert and improve hi» 
owB. But, how is he BO certain that his feelings are in such 
perfect acquiescent harmony with God P to he sure of that, 
would require knowledge, of no light attainment, truly! 
Whatever the strong impulse may be, it plainly is not 
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" zeal aeeording to knowledge" when a man does not clearly 
understand why he is zealouB. 

There is such a thing as a capricious and fluctuating zeal, 
(and, indeed, what we have juat deacribed is likely to be 
ofben such). It shall glow and blaze at one time, and seem 
sunk under the aahes at another ; yarjing with the change- 
able mood of the man's mind. But how does this accord to 
knowledge F "What a man reaUj knows at one time, he 
does not unknow, or know the contrary of, at another. It 
is true, that there will be, in most minds, very considerable 
variationa of feeling, — of which the religious affection, — 
Bcal, will in a measure partake. But a most important 
counteracting and sustaining principle here, is, a clear, 
decided knowledge of the object and reasons of the zeal. . 
Without this, when the animated feeling intermits, all 
seema to be gone and vaoished. As if, in regard to objects 
in the material world, a man were interested only by certain 
beajitiful appearances dependent on sunshine, and made no 
account of their permanent etiiatanee and form. But know- 
ledge keeps in clear constant manifestation, the absolute 
value of the objects of zeal. And this will conduce to a 
speedier revival of the feeling, after its temporary inter- 
mission or repression; and will, in the interval, preserve the 
object from seeming to fade and melt into nothing. 

The same charge may be applied to that zea! which con- 
sists, in a considerable degree, of mere temper ; when it is 
not a warm feeling toward the object, just for its own sake, 
and in proportion to its own claims ; bat where a man's 
irritability, or anger, or impetuosity and restlessneas for 
action, in some way on his own account, goes into the zeal 
for the object; and is mistaken by him, as all pure zeal 
respecting the object itself. So that, in this one point 
especially, it is not " according to knowledge;" for he knows 
not himself. " Ye know not what tnamner of epirit ye are 
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4(f" If this portion cotild be struck out of the zeal, there 
would be far'lesB of it ; and the object itself would leas seem 
to deserve it. But then, he did not, before, rightly know — 
justly estimate, the merits of the object. 

A sort of counterpart to this, is that zeal wbicb, in pro- 
looting tmy religious object, ia less concerned about the 
object itself, as to be promoted, than about the man him- 
self, as promoting it. Jehu's zeal, — it was, in mere point 
of fact, for the cause of the " Lord of Itotit ;" while, from 
other circnmstMices, it would appear that he did not really 
care much for that sacred cause itself; but it was a fine 
thing that he should be exhibited, as a conspicuous and 
important promoter and vindicator, prominent in the ranks 
of the Lord's " hoitt." 

Again, there may be a great »eal for comparatively httlo 
things, in religion. It ia easy to say, that nothing in 
religion can be considered aa, in an absolute sense, of little 
importance. And we may allow, that if a man were capable 
of zeal up to some stupendous pitch, so that, with regard to 
the greatest things of religion, it should emulate, and rival 
and mingle its flames with the seal of angeHc spirits, — he 
might then constantly feel what would atiU be yreat zeal 
down at the loweat points of the gradation. This would bo 
but in proportion. But let him think what is the whole 
amount, at the best, of his zeal ; and then, of the superlativo 
importance of some things in religion ; and if so much ia 
expended on -the minor things, what will there he for the 
greater? 'Now, hnotoledge gives the scale of the greater 
and the less. Let him see whether his zeal is " according" 
to that scale. There are minor points of doctrine— and 
various matters of form, — observance — external institution. 
These have oilen been magnified and enforced, as if they 
were the very life and essence of Christianity. 

But again ; there may be such a thing as eed for great 
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thin<fa fir Utth reatona. Thus, — of Chriatianity in its 
whole Bubstance, there have heea zealous advocates, just on 
this ground, that it is conducive to the temporal vell-buing 
of a state I By Innumerable persona, some one model of 
Christiau faith is zealously maintwned, chiefiy, because it 
haa been maintained )}j their ancestors [ In individual 
instances, we have known persons zealously holding 
Bome important doctrine, chiefly, because it has hap- 
pened to coincide with some particular fiincy or impres- 
■ion of the person's mind; not &om a consideration 
of its own great evidences. This is a gross desertion of the 
rule — that zeal should be " aeeording to knwcle^e." 

There is also a zeal for single, exclusive points in religion, 
— whether of greater or less importance — especially the 
moat oontrorerted ones; aa If the whole importance of 
religion converged to those points, and were to be found 
there alone. (Example in the most strenuoua Galvinista 
and Arminians.) Such zeal miserably impoverishes the 
interest for religion as a grand comprehensive whole, and 
for all the parts of it but the ime. And thus the very 
" ktuncledge " itself will dwindle &om taking account of the 

We hardly need mention the excessive zeal for a religious 
sect or party ; often for it absolutely as such, and wit'i a 
feeling which goes mach beyond even their ovm estimate of 
the importance of the articles in which they differ ; a m erely 
worldly spirit of competition and jealousy. "When it goes 
this length it it '' acawdinff to htumledge" of a cert^n kind 
— the " witdom " that the apostle James describes as 
coming from below. Tet even this is put to the account 
Christian zeaL 

Our text would censure, also, some ChristianB who 
pertinaciously will expend their ze^ in some one way of 
attempting to serve religion, when they might apply it to 
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better purpose in another. Thus, able men have exhausted 
tbeir talents and laboxurs upon some comparatively trifiing 
things relating to religion, when, with the same exertion, they 
might have served it la its greatest intereets. And Chmtiana 
of inferior order have been seen invincibly set on serving the 
cause of Qod, in ways foreign to their attunments and 
situations, when there were phunly before them other wayf> 
of certain usefulness. 

We may add to the enumeration, that zeal which, in at- 
tempting to do good, takes no account of the fitness of sea- 
son and occasion. lb is quite enough that the thing and the 
intention be good in themselves, — never mind jcActi, Aow, or 
wk^e. There is no attention to the particular circumstance of 
the situation ; no consideration of the things likely, in a 
particular instance, to fall in to pervert and frustrate \ no 
selection of opportunity ; no judicious policy respecting 
men's prejudicea, or the circumstances that influence them. 
Of what value is knowledge, as thus iHustrated by the 
wuit of it ! Knowledge would show the adaptation of 
means to ends, — the laws and working of human minds, — 
the favourable conjunctures. Knowledge would point to 
GonsequenoeB. And zeal sbould not £mcy itself the more 
noble and heroic for setting all consequences at defiance. 

As the last thing in the description, we might note that 
zeal which seems willing to let its activity in public plans 
and exertions to serve religion, be a substitute for personal 
pcligiou. It is pleasing to believe " ieUer thing»" of the 
majority of such adave persons, but the exceptions are too 
many and obvious. In such zeal, where is the man's know- 
ledge, if it does not strike him — glare upon him, with 
irresistible conviction, how indispensable is religion to hig 
own self P 

And this may suggest, as the concluding observation, 
(what ought to have been noticed much sooner ) that for 
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tlie right qualifioation of religioua zeal, mere knowledge, 
mere correct notional apprehenBion, vAll not suffice. As 
mere knowledge, indeed, it %b^I prevent or repress some of 
the absurd aad nuBchievons kinda of zeal; but it will not 
kindle the true zeal for divine things. It must be a know- 
ledge combined with the vital experience of Christiaiiity. 

JfeSridwy 2(tfi, 1828. 
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TBI WB1.TH or lUN OTXBBITLBD. 

PaAiiH kxvi 10. 

" Surelg iJte wrath of man ihallpraite thoe." 

It is liumUiatiiig to coiit«mpUte the iiloiy of Ood as con 
Dected with the ignonmiy of Man ; that Mac should be 
such, that if his righteoua Ckivemor ia to acquire glory &om 
him, it muBt be by an exeicise of the Diviae attributes 
against him. 

It were an easy, but an nseleaa and even melancholy 
employment of thought, to figure out a splendid Tision of 
what the state of our vorld might have been if sin had net 
entered, — a state in which the glory of God should have 
been also, in its degree, the glory of Man; in which it 
should have been a mlUny "proite" that arose to the Most 
High from the virtues of Man, — his conformity, devotion, 
gratitude, and delights obedienoe. Tain musings 1 But, 
it may be sometimes a pleasing and rational employment ot 
thought to go forward to the future age in which the vision 
will, in a glorious degree, be realized. 

But, thus iar, through the long sad history, the glory of 
God has very much arisen from the display of his power in 
cbnteat with human iniquity. How the human nature could 
come into such a state, and why the sovereign Lord of all 
things suffered it to do so, have been the fruitless inquiries 
of innumerable speculating "linila^ — inquiries totally in vaii^ 
How such an-awflil fact is to answer, ultimately a good end, 
is a matter to be surrendered to the wisdom and power of 
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aa Infinite Mind. And methiiiks it is a glorious thing that 
there should be a Mind to which all this is do difficulty 
either to comprehend of to accomplish. I'or ouraelves, all 
we can say is, that the TJnivepae is vast — that Eternity is 
long ; and that it is perfectly conceivable, that under such a 
government, acting and combining on such an immensity of 
space and duration, — it is perfectly conceivable (thongh not 
the manner how) that so much evil may answer a glorious 
end. And no doubt, the redeemed and holy spirits will 
hereafter have a revelation, in part, and by degrees, of this 
great mystery. 

In the meantime, we clearly see God in opposition to 
man. And also we most clearly see that Kb is right. For 
wherein has he, through all ages, maintained this opposi- 
tion ? What has he declared and acted against in man P 
the things that we see and know to be in themselves per- 
nicious and hateful ; — idolatry, — disregard of true religion, 
— delusion, — all the destructive passioos, — all crime and 
vice, — all injustice among men, — oppression, — rapacious 
selfislmess, — cruelty, — fraud. And therefore it is right 
that he should gain to himself glory, or "praite," in this 
oppoaitioD. It is not the praise or glory of a powerfol 
tyrant, but of a most righteous Governor, Should he suiv- 
render to itself, — let go from his jurisdiction, a world that 
is careless of him, alienated, irreligious, rebellious ? Should 
he give it up as a province of hia dominion from which no 
tribute of honour can be gained, because it is averse to 
render him such tribute ? Should he keep it in his great 
system, under a grand economy of Ifature and Providence, 
as a portion entirely woiste, as a planet not belonging to his 
dominion? May he not righteously extort by his power, 
from the very wickedness of his perverse subjects, a glory 
which their homage, their love, their obedience, will not 
yield him F And the whole spirit and avowal of bis decU- 
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rationa is, that be will do this. Insomuch, that we need not 
}ieaitate to assert, that, at the final account of this world, he 
will have denved {rom it as much gloiy as could hare heen 
derived. 

But, to think in what manner, — of what kind, — a stupen- 
dous proportion of this tribute will have been Tielded 1 A 
world which has rendered the highest possible gloij to its 
Creator, while it did not wish to glorify him I wliile its 
spirit has been estranged Irom bis love and bis fear ; while 
pervaded by a direful enmity to him ; while the scene of tta 
enormous rebellion against him ; while it created to itself 
all conceivable plagues, rather than be conformed to his 
holy laws ; its successive generations through thousands of 
years maintaining the mortal strife against rigbteousnees, 
truth, and the Supreme Good 1 So that if the spirit that has 
prevailed in the vast majority were, in the grand final esti- 
mate, to constitute, in itself simply and directly considered, 
the account of what the world haa rendered to the Creator's 
glory (that is to say, that he had not in another way ob- 
tained and vludicated to himself that glory,) this world 
would have been, on the whole, a creation lost to his 
purpose ; carried out from the grand syBtem of his designs, 
and appearing to fuliil the purpose rather of some Power 
opposed to him. But we repeat, — He has an overruling 
wisdom and power, which can constrain the mighty Evil 
that is in the world to render him honour against its Willi 
to act with an unconscious and undesigned subservience. ' 

" The wrath of man" bos been one of the greatest poweri.^ 
and monsters of evil, and our test ai&rms the certainty that 
this shall "■praite" Him. How seldom, comparatively, has 
this been its direct design or tendency I How little of it ' 
has been a pure, holy, burning zeal against iniquity! though 
sometimes so, in Moses for instance. iThe wrath of man 
very generally involves a corrupt principle; pride, arro- 
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gance, resentment, revenge. It ia very often directed, — (aa 
far as it h^ an intentional aim,) to an evil purpose ; — to 
destroy a juet opposition ; — to re-act against an. equitable 
authority and rule; — to give effect to hatred agaioat an 
offeDHive excellence \ — to inflict an unmeaanred pumeluneiit 
on little offencea ; — Bometimea, even, to wreak pure unpro- 
voked muUce. Can such a thing as tbjs be made to praiae 
the all-righteouB Being P How tranBcendent, then, his 
power ! 

We may notice briefly, several of the ways in which he 
has manifested this power ; many may easily occur to 
thoughtful minds. 

Sometimes he has suddenly quelled uid crushed the 
wrath itself. Many instances are on record, in which men 
burning with fury, perhaps against good things, or good 
men, have been suddenly smitten with an inexplicable 
terror ; as if the very explosion of their ovm fire had shat- 
tered themselves to pieces ; as- if they bad seen their own 
fury reflected in a direful flash from a demon's visage, — 
presented to their view for an instant and then gone. In 
mauy of the instances, there has been no distinct assignable 
cauae ; but, we need make no difficulty of believing some 
of the accounta, in which the effect has been ascribed to 
ominouB incidents, strange and frightful phenomena in the 
elements, &C., giving a sudden, striking, alarming intima- 
tion of the hostile presence of an inviaible superior power. 

Sometimes tlie wrath, and the persons actuated by it, 
have been suddenly crushed by an avenging stroke of 
Divine justice. All will recollect Corah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, — and out of the Scripture records there have been 
many instances. A fiiend now present was citing to me a 
weli-autbenticated record (in a past age) of a person who 
was fiiriouaiy cursing and blaspheming, and was literally 
swallowed up by a sudden opening of the earth. There are 
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accountB of the deaths of violent haters of religioa and of 
God, hy the Btnuigest accidents, and under such remarkable 
conjunctUFes of time and circumstancea, as to make on their 
contemporaries and neighbours an irresistible impression of 
judicial interposition. Sometimes the instrument haa been 
a terrible one ; sometimes apparently trivial. And in some 
cases not fatal (i. e. aa to life) the malignant r^e has been 
made to recoil in effects which have marked out the persons 
as living monuments of the divine vengeance, — a terror tp 
themselves and all about them. 

It is pleasing to divert a moment to another sort of 
instances meeting the terms of the text ; namely, persons 
who, when impelled with violent animosity against religiou, 
and its faithful adherents, have been suddenly smitten and 
arrested with religious conviction. We hardly need name 
the great Apostle, who is at the head of them ; but there 
have been many examples (of an inferior order) even in 
recent times ; men who have perhaps vowed to perpetrate 
some atrocious violence gainst some unusual manifestation 
of Beligion — have gone with a determined design against 
the person and life of some pious, zealous proclaimer of the 
truth, prepared with weapons or missiles ; but when they 
have come to the place, and when their rage would naturally 
have been exasperated, they have felt, in the first instance, 
as if some invisible fetters were on their very limbs j and 
then, their attention has been fixed, as if by a speU ; they 
have had new and strange perceptions ; conscience has been 
aroused ; the fury has been changed to fear and distress, to 
penitence and prayer. The couvert has not been slow to 
declare all this, at the cost of scorn and malice, and has 
become a zealous promoter of the good cause. So wonderlul 
a change has led others to seriona thought ; and how great 
the " pToite" that hae thus arisen to God ! 

" The wraih tf man" has been made subservient to the 
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"praise" of God by proTotmg signal manifestations of his 
power, in very many ways. For example (and ve bare 
adTerted to aome of them already), thoBe in Tiadication of 
bia inaolted majesty. Ifot tbat bis supreme Majesty can be 
injured, or can need any avenging ! But if he is to govern 
the earth, it is requisite that that be done which shall pre- 
serve an awfiil reverence in his subjects ; that he ahall not 
be defied with impnnity, by " tm-alh " pointed at him. 
Therefore such transactions have taken place as those in 
Egypt and at the Hed Sea. But even the people so 
dehvered insulted him repeatedly with a stupendous au- 
dacity ; and therefore were visited with avenging judgments, 
to smite down this horrid presumption (Sennaeherib ; — 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; — that moat dreadful of aU tragedies, 
the destruction of Jerusalem.) Such vindictive judgments 
on the wrath of man pointed against Gk)d, have made it 
subserve Hjb glory, — inasniuch as they have stood up con- 
spicuous monuments and testimonies to all ages, tbat he is 
not to be insulted and defied by his creatures. And through 
the course of subsequent time, there have not been wanting 
examples to the same efiect. Yet, the Almighty has been 
sparing of these dispensations, in their moat special and 
terrible forms ; if we consider what a number of impetuous, 
rancorous emotions, and daring eipresaiona, have been (not 
only virtually so, as all sin is, but) directly and formally 
against him. 

Again ;— " The wrath of man," as agamst the cause and 
people of God, bas been overruled to his "praise." "We 
are not falsely accusing the world when we say, that a vast 
proportion of its hostile passion and action has been in this 
ilirection, between intense persecution and a more general 
evil-mindedness and opposition. We may apply the text to 
the history of persecution. This wrathful proceeding has, 
for one thing, driven the adherents of the good cause into 
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a wide diBperaion ; and, wherever fhej hare gone, they ha,ve 
carried their eacred faith and become itB apostles ; thej 
have carried much of their ChriBtian virtues also. Where 
they haTfl remained suffering, their exempkry fortitude, 
resignation, and fidehty, have displayed their cause, their 
religion, with the advantage of being associated with these 
virtuea. When they have been consigned to torments and 
a violent death, their invincible determinatiou, heroic do- 
votement, and unshaken constancy, have displayed much 
more than — their aholute convietion qf the truth of what 
they suffered for; have proved that a divine enei^ sup- 
ported them, — proved, therefore, that their cause was the 
cause of God. It is true, and familiar enough to our know- 
ledge, that there have been martyrs (though not many) for 
doctrines, that were false; several for Atheism itself But 
these were either persons most ardently fanatical, almost 
up to the pitch of madness ; or men of the most proud, 
intrepid, obstinate temperament. But look at the myriads 
of Christian sufferers, of both sexes, of all ages, and of all 
qualities ; many of them of little natural courage, few of 
them inured to Spartan and martial habits. And it were 
contemptible and wilful folly to affect not to see a divine 
power and testimony in this ; multitudes of heathens did 
see it in this light; and themselves became Christians and^ 
martyrs through the conviction. Now here, God received 
glory in consequence of " the wrath of man." His religion 
was magnificently honoured, — ^his intervention waa evinced 
— bis cause waa rapidly extended. 

But, it was not alone in empowermg his children to brave 
terrors and sufferings, that he interposed to Jrustrate the 
wrath of man. The histoiy of such seasons and scenes 
abounds with the most remarkable instances of providential 
interpositions to save or rescue particular individuals from 
their enemies. The keen malignity waa close upon the 
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prey; but when it made the tiger Bprimg, tlie expected 
Tictim eluded, and was gone. And eometimes, when the 
defraicelesB aul^ct was, in all human appearance, abaolutely 
in the destroyer's grasp, tuma of circumstances the most 
improbable have, in an instant, mocked the malice and 
power ; so that the wrath baa been reduced to vent itaelf in 
vain cureea, while the rescued aerranfc of God has in safety 
been blessing him. In what terms and feelings was he 
" praited" by the company to which Peter went from 
prison? And then, ^ain, by his avenging judgments on 
those who have endeavaured to destroy hia people and 
cause, Qod haa gained himself glory. Every nation and 
kingdom where this has been done, haa, in one manner or 
another, been the scene of hia Tindiotive visitation. And 
these monifeatationB have impressed a reverential awe of 
him. And there are memorable examples of such visitation 
on indiriduala, from monarchs down to the most subordi- 
nate agents of peraecution, There have been disastrous 
tuniB of events, sometimes precisely and most critically aria* 
ing irom some of their persecuting proceedings ; — hideous 
diseaaea, — desperate remorse and horror toward the con- 
elusion of their lives. And all the while, and in defiance of 
all, the good cause has been maintained and progressive, in 
an almost unaccountable manner; when mighty power was 
against it, as well as all manner of craft and machination ; 
while it had no power, of the secular kind. Thus God has 
made the powerful " vrath of man" a striking illustration 
of Ml powOT, and of his faithfulness to his promiscB. 

It were a somewhat varied illustration of the text to 
observe, that God has in some iostancea suffered " the torath 
qfman " to work on, in a succ^sM process and without 
any apparent interference or opposition Hll it was just 
coming to its natural result ; and then, by a sudden inter- 
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position, has caused a result mfimtely diffeTent. (Inatance 
Ilaman — Daniel — Nebuetadceaair'a Caiuaae, thougli in thie 
iuBtance, the prooeaa short.) It is striking to conceive of 
the Almighty as calmly beholding a design, step after step, 
well devised, with fulness of power and means, and offering 
no interruption — the triumph of iniqnity already beginning 
— and then ! — 

Another exemplification is, where it comports with his own 
sovereign designs to permit the operation of the wrath of man 
quite on to the eSect intended ; all this being but the train 
to accomplish a glorious purpose of his own; so that, the 
rage of iniquity, from first to last, works unintentionallj for 
Him. The superlative example of this is the death of the 
Sou of G«d. It was a divine decree that this great sacrifice 
should be offered for human redemption, if we might, 
for an instant, entertain Buch a supposition, aa that there 
had not been, in that peculiar people, a wickedness so 
extreme as would perpetrate the deed, — doubtless it would 
by other agency have been effected. But there was no 
need of any extraordinary agency ; it was only for Provi- 
dence to leave human nature to its course, — and the deed 
would be done. There was no creation of a special and 
extraordinary malignity and delusion to accomplish the 
object. God only suffered num to evince and display, by 
the very fact itself, how dreadfully the race was depraved 
and £Ulen. The long process of "lorath" went on in 
desperate malignity; each stage was an advance towards 
accomplisbiag the hrnnan purpose, but also ihat of God. 
There was no extraordinary interposition to frustrate the 
draign. It was accomplished I and the wrath of man 
triumphed. But, over this temporary and deluded triumph of 
wickedness was the sovereign triumph of the divine purpose 
sod the divine mercy! And thus that wrath of man is turned. 
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victoriously, to the glory of God, in the caae of every 
human being that has been, or shall be, saved for ever, 
through the efficacy of that Sacrifice. 

We vill only add juat one more illustration, and of a 
different order. God makes use of this great evil, "the 
teralh qf num," to make war on and destroy other great 
evils in the earth ; — ho lets it go forth, with his commission 
aa a gigantic DemoUsher, One wicked nation has been 
made his avenger on the greater wickedness of another. 
"Wars of conquest have been directed by Providence to 
break up a state of ignorance, and barbarism, which seemed 
otherwise to have a principle of perpetuity. Furious 
invasions, iniquitous in their principle, and intended for no 
good, have had the effect of destroying monstrous tyrannies 
and direfid superstitions. Those formidable invincible 
Bomans were made soch an instruinent by Providence. 
The Spanish invasion of Mexico demolished a Buperetition, 
perhaps the most infernal on the globe. And we coufi- 
dently trust in the Abnighty Power and Goodness, that if 
a mighty design which now agitates the minds of the 
nations shall go into operation, it will, besides being utterly 
fi^strated in what it does intend, be overruled to accomplish 
a glorious effect, perfectly foreign and contrary to what it 
intends. 

Mtrch 6, 1828. 
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THE IROBBA.SI OF EKOWLBsaE A. eiSlT OF THX TUCBB, 

Danixl xii 4. 

" Mrnny tkall run fo eimd fro, and hruiwledge ihdll he 
increased." 

Ohx word of apology may, perhaps, be thought necessary 
for taking this passage for our use in the mere, immediate, 
literal sense of its terms. But the idea which first and 
immediately occnra to the bearer's thoughts — the superficial 
meaning, if we may so eipresa it — is what we are willing, in 
the present instance, to seize upon, as leading to a few 
obserrationB not altogether, we hope, devoid of instruction. 

In sereral former instances, we have eudeaToored to turn 
to a beneficial account, by reli^ous reflections, circum- 
stances in the economy of nature, — in the condition of 
human life, — and in the state and erents of the world. 
And, we should think it might be well worth while to make 
the same attempt in respect to one very conspicuous circum- 
stance in the habits of mankind in the present age. The 
terms of the text may suggest what we are alluding to. 

One of the most remarkable characteristicB of these late 
times is — a mopw^, a roeing, disposition of mankind. The 
still and stationary habits of our forefathers are broken up 
to a wonderful degree. A very great proportion of fanman 
beings are seen actuated fay a restleaa impulse, to go hither 
and thither. Aji impatience of the sameness of life ; — 
business — friendship — curiosity — the spirit of enterprise — 
and religious leal — are carrying multitudes in all directions. 
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And it is surpriBing to think how many, of late years, have 
gone tat taii wide over the face of the earth, — to aU the 
more a43ceBsib!e parta of the globe, and some that had been 
regarded as almost inaccessible. This, in the degree of it, 
is a striking novelty of our age. The consequence has 
necessarily followed ; namely, a very great increaae of inow- 
Icdge. Many, have immediately, in their own perBone, 
acquired this ; but also, it has been very widely difiiiaed 
through the commuuity. 

We would briefly advert to several views, or parts, of this 
increased knowledge, and to the instruction which it may 
supply. But, there might, first, be a remark or two on the 
spirit itself of " rwwnMij to and fro" We are not to regard 
it as wholly an improvement in the character of these our 
times. How many do it &om no motive of seeking wisdom 
or solid good of any kind ! Many do it &om the restless- 
ness of an empty mind, with mi abhorrence of all serious 
exercise for their own improvement; to amuse and sport 
away as much of their short life aa they can in the mere 
pleasure of variety ; diverted from place to place, and &om 
object to object, without so much aa a thought of deriving 
instruction. And there are some that might actually seem 
to "rvm to and fro" for the very purpose of attracting into 
themselves all the diversified vanities and vices any where 
to be found. They have a strong magnetism for the attrac- 
tion of all congenial evU. They come back as if to show 
representatively, by eiample, in how many ways human 
creatures can befool their reason, and rid themselves of 
their conscience ; and often vrith a more confirmed and 
avowed contempt of religion. AU this is a perfectly 
natural efiect; for, in traversing the scenes of the world, 
what, should men collect — draw to themselves — but that 
which most suits their disposition ? And if the great ma- 
jority of the rovers be (aa we suspect they are) destitute of 
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real wisdom, aound principlee, and aU religion, — what will 
thej naturally like and acquire, wherever they go P In 
this view of the case, the modem habit is a great evil ; and 
the community, in thia land, has been very sensibly affected 
by it. It has produced a fantaatic frivolity — a l^ty, — a 
faahionableneas of vice, — a latttudinarianism, — and a pro- 
fane levity, with reepect to religion. 

But to turn to the more favourable view of the subject. 
There has resulted a vast increase of knowledge which may 
he of immense value andinstruction. 

We might name, first — knowledge of the natural world ; 
the whole order of nature on this globe ; all the confor- 
mationa of the elements ; the regions on almost all sides of 
the earth ; the climates, aspects, and infinitely diversified 
productions; and the adaptations! all the forms of visible 
sublimity and beauty; the mighty changes and catastrophes. 
These have been explored and contemplated by a very great 
number of adventurous, inquisitive, and intelligent men, 
who have brought to us a rich variety of information ; inso- 
much that Solomon's utmost knowledge of this earth was 
slender compared with what is eaaily attainable now by 
ordinary men. 

Now, do we profess to be adorers of the glorious Goeatob ? 
Think, then, what this ample " knowledge " may do for us ! 
There are more soenes in which, in thought, to take our 
devout position, thence to look up to the Almighty ; stu- 
pendous phenomena, to place ourselves near (in mind) to 
realize to ourselves his majesty and power ; an enlarging 
and boundless diversity and multiplicity in which to behold 
his all-prolific and infinite invention, bis amazing, and aa it 
were, lavish profusion and affluence of contriving and 
creative energy ; how everything like limitation is thrown 
infinitely off. One and the same simple power — nbsolute 
in each of all the stupendous diversity! And then the 
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grand whole perr&ded and sustained with perfect facility 1 
This sphere of contemplation ia enlarging bj our increased 
knowledge. And it becomes a charge of guilt if our 
religious, our adoring sentiments, do not enlarge with it. 
It ia a lamentable feet to retnafb, that many of the very 
men who have done the moat to enlarge this knowledge, 
have appeared insensible themselves of this grand use of 
their admirable labourB. (Humboldt.) 

Shall we name aa uiother thing guned through the pecu- 
liar spirit of this age (for "ranning to and fro") the greatly- 
increased knowledge of the remains and monuments of 
ancient times P we mean chiefly things relating to man. 
There have been diBCOTered and explored works and monu- 
ments of races almost or quite unknown to history. But a 
more solemn interest is connected with the local memorialB 
of agea and nations memorable in Sacred History — of Baby- 
lon, for example, respecting which it had become dubious 
whether there were any ascertainable remains. Within rery 
late years men of our own country (one man of tbis city*) 
have examined the site of that most famous scene of the 
magnificence of Nebuchadnezzar — of the sublime piety of 
Daniel— and of the interpositions and judgments of the 
Almighty, now presenting enormous masses of ruin and deso- 
lation. We migbt also mention Judea, JenisiJem, the Dead 
Sea, &a. But only to advert to Egypt, a moat memorably 
Gonspicuons scene. What thing, possible to be imagined, was 
leas to bave been expected than the discoveiy of the magni- 
ficent tomb, hidden- far underneath a rocky mountain, of the 
son of Pharaoh Necbo, with that elder monarch's own nune 
and exploits pictured on its walls P The mystical scenery, 
and the most superb of the contents of that dark mansion, 

* The late Claadiiu Jame* Rich, Esq., British Reddent at Bagdad. 
3ee Potler't lAft and Correipondence, ToL L 988, ami Merumi nf the 
Ufa qfSir Jamei ifackinloMh, Tol. i. pp. 201, S66, 124. 
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afcer remaining in profoundest night for thoosanda of yean, 
have been made &miliar in our coimtiy ; and thus a con- 
firmation has been incidentally afibrded to the veracity of 
Sacred History. We need not particulanae the many other 
discovered monuments of the ancient world, in various 
regions. 

But, then, what is the ute of this "increaaed Jcnow' 
Udge?" 

It msy, and should, for one thing, contribute to promote 
a diepoaition to thonghtfuloees, reflection, solemnity. It 
may give us a more lively impreseion of realiti/ while we 
read the ancient Scripturea; something more like being 
present to the remarkable transactions, events, divine judg- 
ments. It may suggest thoughts of the extended duration 
of the Divine Government ; the idea of our remote relation- 
ship aa descendants in the one great family, now so lar off 
in time ; thoughta of the fleeting condition on earth of the 
hnman generations ; impressive reflections on the vanity of 
pride and glory ; in some instances, the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy. We may add, that, from being led ao tax back 
toward the beginning of the world, the thought may go the 
more forcibly towards its close. 

But there are more interesting views of the increased 
knowledge gained by the spirit of our age. We have now 
a much more comprehensive information of the actual state 
and quality of the human race. We may say that nearly 
all nations of the earth have been brought within our view, 
from the highest cultivation to the lowest barbarism ; of all 
coloiira, physiognomies, languages, customs, and religions.- 
We thus behold an aggregate vrider, vaster, and more diver- 
sified, than our ancestors did. Mow, this should magnify 
all our ideas of what relatea to the power and compass of 
the Divine Ctovemment on earth. Let another tribe, and 
atill another, be discovered, deep toward the centre of a 
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continent, — or in. a tract euft^junded by a vast desert, — or 
in a remote part of the ocean; that too, and that, is under 
the same dominion and ProTidence. Every individual of 
these additional tbousanda and myriads is a marked distinct 
object of the Supreme attention. 

Our increased knowledge of the human race, acquired 
through the activity of so many "goimy to and Ji-o" is an 
enlarged manifestation of several great facts in the condition 
of Man. For instance, that uait is eoerytohere the tame. 
Make out tLe amplest list of modifications and peculiarities 
(and it is almost endless), but still the self-same substance 
is there. They are truly of " one hlood," in a moral, as well 
as natural sense. They are true to their original and 
primary exemplar. In parallel circumstances, they will act 
in the same manner. The first impression, with respect to 
some remote strange tribe of them, as if they must be of a 
different race, soon vanishes, and true imwersal Mm comes 
palpably to view. Intelligent travellers, sojourning among 
such tribes, have often repeated the observation, bow 
perfectly, how identically, in principle, the mereat savages 
have acted, in their way, just the same things that are the 
stndy and the pride of courts and polished nations. All are 
fit, therefore, for one and the same dispensation to be 
applied to their nature and interests, when it shall please 
Heaven to make its last best DispensatioQ univeraal. 

But another still more conspicuous fact, and a dreadful 
one, is additionally illustrated and confirmed, by oar in- 
creased knowledge of the human race aver the world — 
namely, that the human nature is miserably and horribly 
perverted and depraved. In one or two instances, a Httle 
secluded portion of mankind baa been found, much less 
glaringly the subject of this deformity, from very explicable 
causes, in some of the coses. But look at the general con- 
dition of the race ! AU over the globe the interests of the 
soul are sacrificed to those of the body ; justice, both in 
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feelmg and practice, is trimnphed over by wrong — by 
BelfishneBs, acting in ten thousand modea of fraud and 
violence. In wliat part of the worid, with little exception, 
have not our explorers found flagrant traces of the "Jirtt- 
lorn CainT" "What graphical illustrations of their books 
of travels do not eihihit the shapes of deadly weapons and 
munitions of war P Where is it that the chief glory ia not 
(as here) placed in exceUiug prowess for slaughter F Or is 
it yet expected, to find, in any region remaining to be 
explored (Central Africa, say), a section of our race where 
men are not afraid of one another, and with good caiise P 
No ; it ia regarded as quite certain, that additional testi- 
monies are, some time or other, to be brought from the 
tr^ta atiU unknown, that Mas ia a wretched and depraved 
creature. The most recent, and the furthest penetration 
towiffd the region just named, haa fumiahed nothing ao 
rematkable as some novelties of infernal malignity and 
cruelty, to be added to those reported from other quarters 
of the same continent (especially by Bowdich). To all this 
is to be added, that every extension of our geographical 
knowledge has enlarged and aggravated the hideoua accounts 
of what we are to call Seliffion among the human race — 
the noveltiea of Pagan auperstition — ^beaidea further illus- 
trations by BO many describers, of the Popery and Maho- 
medaniam which we aeemed to know ao well before. All 
this displays ichat Man is — that ia, if what he does, over the 
wide world, is to be any evidence of what he it. And if 
there were a theory which, after all this, should deny the 
easential radical depravity of human nature, that would he 
just another item to be added to the account, to show that 
his reaion may be as perverted as his moral dispositions. 

On the topic of false religions, we should observe, that 
our augmented knowledge, gained from the numerous 
traversers of the earth, is not alone a larger account of what 
they are, as a catalogue of notions and rites. — but also a 
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much improved information of their tendency and effect. 
To cite hut one inatance : leas than half a century since, 
it was very generally helieved in this country, that the 
Sindoos were ahout the moat innocent, gentle, kindly dis- 
posed beings on the face of the earth. Nay, not half that 
time since, it waa by aome in thia country represented 
and asseverated, that their religion made them such that it 
was not desirable to introduce amongthem another religion, 
for the purpose of altering them. But now we need not 
Bay how all this delusion is exploded— how irresiatibly it 
has been demonstrated, that their false religion has a most 
hateful practical effect, and that it has so consistently and 
naturally. 

It is pleasing to follow such gloomy statements, with the 
obaerration that — our increased knowledge of different por- 
tions of mankind, furnishes lUustrationa also of the tendency 
and influence of Christianity — genuine Christianity; it 
evinces ita tendency and efficacy to purify — to raise — to 
impart noble motives, — to inspire consolation — to dispose to 
duty and good order. Look at Greenland, Labrador, — ^the 
Negroea in the West Indies, — some islands of the South 
Sea, — a spot or two of Airica, the Christian communities 
on the Malabar coast, — the converta gained in Bengal and 
Ceylon. And it is peculiarly striking to observe one drcum- 
stance, namely, the eameneti in all parts of the world, of 
the operation on the mind, of the converting Christian 
truth. Every where it impresses a deep sense of guilt, — 
a profound humiliating conviction of the wretched, de- 
praved, ruined condition of man ; and of the absolute 
neceaaity of «(ci a resource and remedy as that manifested 
in Jesus Christ ; — that i& to say, a sacrifice of atonement, — 
a pardon through that medium, — and an influence of a 
Divine Spirit. 

March SO, 1823. 
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SOCIAX OBAHTOXB BTTBSEBTIXirE TO THB EUrODOK 
or OHBIBT. 



" Z ioill owrtum, overtam, overtitm it, and it tkall be no 
mere until he come whose right it it, and I will give it 

This chapter containB a prophecy of the aUenation, — the 
BubverBion, — the overthrow, — of the high and independent 
dominion in the Jewish nation ; a prediction of succeBBive 
upsettingB and ruinoua confusions; a declaration that the 
dominion should " be no more," (in k high and perfect 
etate), till a peraooage should come whose " right" it would 
be. TluB perBooage, in the opinion of the best expositors, 
ia no other than the Messiah, 

The solemn sentence we have read will perhaps authorize 
us in a more extensive application than any mere reference 
to the Jewish nation and dominion, — an application no less 
than to the general state of the world, and especially in the 
present and approaching times. It is certainly under the 
great law and destiny of being " otertitmed, overturned." 
And well that it is sol There ia a well-known phrase, 
which has been applied by one and another, to vanoua 
things in the world, just as anything happened to be a 
fevouriie of prejudice or fancy, " Ebto pbrpktua." But, 
methints, a sober and enlightraied looter on the world will 
not find veiy many things on which lie can deliberately pro- 
nounce it. He certainly cannot begin with it at home (in 
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the Btrict sense), that is, the state of hit oion mmd taken 
entire and 06 it w. There is no conceivable thing that he 
would mora earnestly deprecate. And if he shall cast a 
rapid glance of siarrey over the world, his attention will 
veiy sooQ be arrested by many things which he would not 
wish exempted &om such a denunciation as that of the text. 
Let him look abroad with this plain question on his 
thoughts, — What preo&ttU that there should be far more 
true religion, practical justice, genuine liberty, and peace, 
in the world P What preventiT "We do not so much 
refer to the general cause (the radical perversity of human 
nature) as to the more special and formal ones. Sow, if he 
be a genuine friend to Qod and man, uotbiog that is thus 
preventive and hostile will, on any account, find favour with 
him J go that he should deprecate the sentence being passed 
upon it, " overturn ! overturn ! " Not even though a aelf- 
interest, or a supposed national interest, might be served 
by the continuance. Tor an example of such supposed 
national interest, — but a few years since, it waa advanced, 
without any apparent shame, as an argument against alt 
attempts at chrutiantssing the people of India, that if such a 
design were effected, the consequence would be, that those 
nations would throw off our yoke, ultimately. 

Perhaps we should not proceed on such a subject without 
Srst joining in the protest against the pasiion for mere 
change and commotion ; a restlMS discontent that everything 
should continue as it is. Certainly there has in late times 
been a measure of this diseased passion at work; and 
accompanied by something worse, — that is, an unprincipled 
purpose, set upon grasping unrighteous, selfish advantages, 
at aH costs and hazards to mankind. But this is so very 
evidently pernicious, and so palpably against the general 
interest and loill, that it never can be long or extensively 
prevalent. Tet Providence may, occasionally, make use 
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eves of tiif for its great purposes ; maj let looee the wild 
violence, and direct itB operation, on what k decreed to be 



However, a good man wants not to excite to activity any 
mch spirit whUe he bebolda the things lie wishes over- 
tumed. What things P — Tou have only to reflect a moment 
what has, at one time or another, strack you the most 
forcibly as obstructing religion, improvement, happiness, 
among men, and inflicting mischief and misery. At dif- 
ferent times, you have been moved with regret, and indig- 
nation and almost horror, as the several grand evils, that 
are oppressing and blasting the world, have unfolded their 
deformity and malignajit effects to your view. One mighty 
system of iniquity crushing down a great portion of the 
order of human welfare. Another gigantic shape of mischief 
devouring a share of what would remain. And yet another, 
— ^like the successive plagues of Egypt. So that, if they 
' could be presented all at once in the view, you would feel 
yourself surrounded by such a combination, of monat^s aa 
poetry never feigned ; (never in om exhibition.) 

Perhaps the first that will occur to the mind iB,—/alte, 
pemicUmt BeUgion. But there is something dreadful in the 
conjunction of these terms, — Eeliffitm — &lse— pernicious, — 
and we might add, infernal! Beligiou! the light of the 
world ! turned into error, delusion, and da^ness ! Beligion ! 
the sacred bond of the creature to the glorious Creator! 
rent and re-formed into a bondage to all that is in oppo- 
sition to him! Beligion I designed as the purifier and 
elevator of man, — transformed into the promoter, even the 
creator, and the sanction, of his corruptions and degrada- 
tion! Beligion, in short, the happiness of man on earth, 
and the preparation for eternal happiness, — converted into 
a canse of misery, here uid hereafter I 

Then, " Overturn! overturn!" "Will not iwy possible 
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concussionH and convukions, — any kind of moral earth- 
quake, that may contribute to demolish,— be a bleseing P 
To annihilate auch a pest as Sodom, the vale of Siddim was 
well loat ! To exterminate a legion of murderers, the redue- 
tion of the Burrounding country to a temporary desert, 
vould be a cheap sacrifice. And by whatever it shall cost 
to destroy false religion, the world will be a gainer. Let it 
fall t though the world should tremble to its centre at the 
crash ! At the view of each great diTisioii of this euormons 
iniquity (the Fi^an — Mohammedan — Popish), the impreca- 
tion will still be, " overturn, overturn!" At the view of 
each great diatinguiahing property and characteristic of 
false religion, we shall ntter the same word I 'Ear uutance : 
— that property or principle of it by which it etrikea down 
prostrate on the ground unnumbered myriada of inunortal 
spirits in homage to some piece of inanimate matter, as once 
on the plains of I>ura ; — that, by which it invests a class of 
men with a reputed sanctity and power, to delude and over- 
awe their fellow mortals ;—(Aai, by which it enjoins, or 
sanctions, cruelty and all wickedness as pious service ; — 
that, by which it repels and curses knowledge as a mortal 
plague ; — that, by which it amuses and dissipates the mind, 
and lays conscience dead, with an infinity of oeremonieH ; — 
that, by which (in some of the nations called Christian) it 
takes the very doctrines and iacts of the true religion, and 
perverts them to wicked purposes. At the sight of each 
and all of these, we shall eicUim, " Overturn! overturn!" 
A vast system of military fortiflcations, of the Infernal 
King, is spread over the whole earth ; the glaring evidence 
of Ida invasion, and usurped, continued dominion. It ia 
delightful to see, at any quarter, the cracks and rents of a 
commencing dilapidation; to see the ground begionin^to 
heave and tremble under the odioos weight. Imagine, in 
any country, a mighty fortress of a cruel tyrant, conatd- 
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tuting the main strength of his occupancy, — even the moat 
dreadful earthquake would be alinost welcome to the people, 
if they saw that it waa prostrating the maaaive walla, the 
impregnable towera, of this fortreas ; — their own humble 
abodes might be seen &lling, "but look yonder! something 
else is alao falling !" 

Again, what ruinations there must be on earth before 
Christianity is set quite clear and pure from all the 
coiTuptiona of worldly policy. " Lot the train of them go 
on!" will every one say that loves it in its heavenly 
simplicity. " Overturn t" will atiU be hia prayer, with 
reepect to all aystems and institutions, which, by their 
principle, put religion on any ground where it must be 
necessarily and primarily a secular q^air; — ^where the 
spiritual interests shall be made formally subsidiaty and 
servile to the aecular ; where secular regards will necessarily 
have the aaceudency ; — where the leading considerations 
will naturally be those of emolument and ambition. 

"Under this topic of Eeligion may be named, as work for 
the process of subversion, all such erroneous opinions in 
religion as are deeply injurious, or quite fatal to the very 
object of Christianity. Not that we are anticipating, ever, 
on earth, any such thing as a complete uniformity, — tliat 
object for which the powers of earth and hell have so often 
been moved. But, if the mighty course of revolutions is 
intended by the Almighty, for the very porpose (as its 
grand, supreme object) of making Christianity prevalent in 
the earth, it must be true Christianity ; and the false and 
pernicious forms of opinion must sink for the game rea»on 
that Christianity at all, is to be advanced over the world. 
Among the moat pernicious doctrines, must be all such aa 
te^ necessarily to cherish and exalt human pride. It 
would be well and wisely done— would it not? for the 
Almighty to he overturning, and overturning, the whole 
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state of the world, to promote a religion which should teach 
men to be better pleased with themaelveB ; to idolize them- 
aelves, — and, of couree, to fonn a lower idea of hia holy 
and tJl-perfect law! Ajid, again, would it be well and 
conaiatently done, for him to be promoting, by a progress of 
tremeodous conTulaions, demolitioaa, and ruinationa, a 
reiigioo eipreasly under the character of the domi/nion, of 
the Meatiah, — and yet that religioa should zealoualy repre- 
sent the Mesaiah in such a character that there should be 
an ezpresaibly absurd (I was going to aay, ludicrous,) 
disproportion and incongruity between him imd the 
magnijieenee of thu dominion f All images and kinds and 
degrees and combinations of splendour and celebration, — all 
superlatives of blessing, and glory, and honour, and 
majesty, in the description of his kingdom, — and all this 
converging and shining upon Him personally, ae the central 
majesty of the scene,— and yet Se might just aa well have 
been John the Baptist, or any one of the Apostles! To 
other doctrines, to fall with the rise of Christianity, we 
need not particularly allude. 

There are other evils, of great magnitude, on which we 
have to imprecate the fulfllmeat of the teit. We named 
genvme freedom, aa having but a narrow and repressed ex- 
istence on earth. It is true. enough that mankind have 
been very imperfectly ^i for freedom, in any age j owing to 
their ignorance, wild passions, attention confined to imme- 
diate interests, and servilitr^. But, it has not been from 
a benevolent consideration of this, that tyranta have kept 
them in slavery ; not irom a paternal kindness, aa for 
children not to be trusted to themselves. No ; they have 
systematically kept them in a state fit to be tyrannized 
over. And very sueceaaful the policy has beun. The 
Hiatory of the "World presents, almost over its whole vast 
breadth, one melancholy spectacle of mankind subjected to 
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tlie imcoutrolled will of a few individuala, asaoming the 
Htation of Deities, and very matiy of them the worst of 
their race, "(is batett of men!" And, think how the 
nations have fared under this domination and proprietor- 
Bhip, in which they hare suffered themselfes to he held 
captive,— forced to all uses, like any other property, to 
gratify their lords ; — but above all, to the one grand use of 
destroying one another. They have perished in prodigious 
heaps, to determine the question viiote property they 
were 1 (Cantemir's Othman Empire — Wars of York and 
Lancaster.) Kow, is this the ri^kl condition for muikind 
to be in ? — or will it be a state of things permitted, by 
Ood or man, to continue, as knowledge shall be extended, 
and religion prevail? Tet what do we behold at this 
hour ? A league of three or four individuals to dictate, — 
peremptorily, to the civilized world as it is called, — to 
perhaps nearly two hundred millioas of human beings. 
And with a threatening of unhmited slaughter and devasta- 
tion, if disobeyed. And with mighty means to execute 
the threatening. Such a system resolutely maintained 
must come to a tremendous result. It will ultimately 
compel two T^t orders of will and force into awful conflict ; 
like that of the fire and water at the Last Day. For it 
cannot be that G^ has appointed the general human miud 
to subside in quiet enslavement and- stagnation. There 
will be mighty commotions ; a " shaking of the nattont" in 
all probability. But the omens are vety dark as to any 
speedy results &om them of a kind to satisfy a Christian 
and philanthropio spirit. The gloomy omens arise from this, 
—that God has his own controversy with all the nations. 
The assemblage of nations, over which the portentous signs 
are darkening and thickening, with the gloom of thunder, 
are nominally Christian nations ; — ^but, for the far greater 
part, sunk in actual idolatry, mingled with infidelity. If 
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some of theee be eicited to a grand commotiou against 
overwhelming tyranny, — the single point of right, ao far, 
may be plain. But tliis is not aU. When there is a con- 
flict between a nation of idolatera on the one aide, and of 
mingled idolatera and iniidels on the other, there is much 
more in the case for the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Governor, than a mere question of relative right in the 
particular matter immediately in question. He may set that 
question aside, for a while, and, in hig sovereign justice, 
make such nations the equal scourges of one another ; and, 
in such a process, there may be a succession of overturn- 
inga, each apparently reversing the preceding. And when 
we survey the superstition and tlie iireligion, and the moral 
depravity equally combined with both, through the nations 
of Europe, we have cause to apprehend a long train of 
convulsions and calamities before either liberty or religion 
can- prevail. 

Indeed, how should there be any snch thing as genuine 
liberty, in combination vrith the slavery of superstition, and 
the licence of irreligion and vice F And it is awful to 
think with what a measure of calamity these may first be 
visited; partly to ponish, and partly to shake and loosen 
their hold. If we look at superstition, alone, the popish 
superstition, — that has, in some of the countries, taken such 
entire possession of the people's minds, so wholly pervaded 
and conformed their habits of thought, — and is so inter- 
Tolved in all their institutions, that,^a confusion and 
upsetting of their whole national economy may be ab- 
solutely necessary to shake this odious despotism of error 
and delusion. Something may be necessary to disturb, 
confound, and distract their minds;— to drive and tear 
them out of their ancient position ; — to force thoughts, and 
doubts, and new apprehensions upon them;— to make a 
convulsive wrench of their mental fetters; — to shake, and 
x2 
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crack, and rive, tkeir priBon-bouse. It m&j be neces- 
ceasary that the regular order of their auperetitious cere- 
monies Bhonld be violently interrupted and broken up. It 
may be necessary that many of their institutions be iruined ; 
and their ecclesiittie^ tyrauta be rendered objecta of 
BUBpicion, hoatiKty, or contempt. Tkit may be the required 
" ooertwning ;" and thia maybe effected by political com- 
motion ; by war and revolution, backward and forwud. 
" NeeMxary," we said ; not of course that God could not 
cause a nation's deliverance from auperatition by milder 
meana. But mild means have not been his method with 
corrupted Buperatitious nations, (the Jews for example,) 
and are very little likely to be ao now. Therefore, if the 
Almighty be really going to accelerate the progresa of hia 
cause, and of human improvement — (and the thickening 
shocks and commotions of the moral world corresponding 
to the images and predictiona of Prophecy warrant us to 
hope so) — we haTe yet a dark and feurfiil prospect before 
U8. But the conaolation ia, that all these "overtnminjg" 
are to displace and deatroy what obstructs the cauae of 
Heaven, and of human happineaa. And the object ia 
worth all that the Sovereign Gkivemor has doomed that it 
ahall cost ! To haaten the destruction of the spiritual reign 
of " the Mitn of Sin," and of the stupifying dominion of 
ignorance, sai of the oppressions of despots and tyrants — 
it ia worth that there should be wars, invasions, and revolu- 
tions, dreadful as they are. Dreadful indeed I and thus 
we see what nationa that forget God, and grow inveterate 
in evil, entail on their posterity. ' 

" I mil overturn, ooertwn, overtwm!" The repetition 
of thia word of solemn denunciation has a striking aound 
and import. How strongly it intimates the reluctance of 
mankind to change to what ia good, — to what ia finally right, 
They and their afiaira change only to what requires to be 
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changed again : and a third time cbauged, and stijl again ! 
What a race it ia ! that when driven from one position by 
divine judgments and calamities, ia sure to go in a direction 
where it must he encountered by more ench judgments! so 
that they cannot, at the first turn, have the good that is 
intended ultimately from violent changes; there must be 
more changes fiirst. 

Men of easy faith and sanguine hope hare sometimes, 
after one great commotion and change, joyously assured 
themselves that this would suf&oe. " The grand evil is 
removed ; we shall now happily and iast advance, with a clear 
scene before us." But, after a while, to their surprise and 
dismay, another commotion and change has perhaps carried 
the whole affair back, apparently, to the same state as be- 
fore 1 Becollect the history of the Beformation in this 
land; begun by Henry VIII., — established, it was gladly 
assumed, in the reign of his son. But that youth dies, and 
then we have the instant return of Popery, in all its 
triumph, fury, and revenge. After a while Queen Mary 
departs ; and all the pious soub exult in liberation and pro- 
testantism. But then, again, in Elizabeth's time, there 
comes a half-popish, severe, spiritual tyranny. . Later down, 
B&er the overthrow of the tyrant Charles, there arose, for 
the first time, a prospect of real religious liberty. But his 
son resumes the throne, and all such liberty was utterly 
abolished, and so continued long ; and another revolution 
was required that religious faith and worship might be fl-oe. 

In human afi'airs there have sometimes been great over^ 
turnings, which did give a rare and glorious opportunity for 
good, — if, at the juncture, there had been the wisdom and 
uprightness to take advantage of them ; but, instead, there 
was foUy or iniquity just ready at hand ! Providence did not 
send the wisdom and equity to guide the change. Why P 
Because the state of men vaa such as to deserve and 
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require more viala of divine judgmeutB to be poured oat 
It has even sometimes been intended to remove and clear 
away almost the whole present generation, whea no rigours 
or terrors of discipline could frighten men irom their 
iniquities. That this last fiict may be, all history testifies, 
and Eevelation too. Eecollect tlie prophetic descrip- 
tion, that after the most awful plagues, the people that 
remained " blasphemed the Qod of heaven." "Were not 
their eipressions equal to an iuiaUlble prophecy of more 
such viaitationB, to destroy the survivors of the preceding? 

Bat, it is not the imeked alone that suffer in the mighty 
convulsions in human, affairs ; the same as in the calamitoua 
events in the natural world. But the faithful, the children 
of God, have high consolation ; their supreme interest ia 
safe. The calamitiea are something better to them than 
mere inflictions and punishments. Their hatred of sin is 
aggravated; their sense of dependence on God exercised; 
they become more detached from the world ; and they have 
faith that these events are successive measures in a Divine 
procMs for bringing about the most glorious ends at length. 
The brightness of these anticipated ends seems to shine 
liack on the dark train of the mean. 

And here observe, how different may be the ends that 
God has in view, from any that may be intended by the 
immediate chief actors. ( " He meaneth «ol »o, hut it ii in 
hit heart to exit off and destroy TtoHons not a feio.") And 
often these actors may be amazed and confounded by results 
directly contrary to what they had intended. As to the 
actors and instruments, Gkid wiO make many bad ones serve 
his great design — the lovers of commotion for its own sake, 
as before observed, — the haters of all good order, — insane 
ambition, — bigoted superstition, — and, perhaps very emi- 
nently, infidelity itself. Let us adore the wisdom and 
power that can make even all these work to an ultimately 
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glorious end! That end, for which are all the " overturn- 
ingi," is the glorious kingdom on earth " of Him wkote 
right it m ; " his right all this while 1 (Mysterious that he 
should permit himself to be ho long debarred !)—hia right, 
by many and infinite claims— hia right, assured by prophetic 
declarationu How just, then, the oyertuming of all things 
that withstand it ! And if his right, how certain to be at 
length possessed 1 And how happy the scene when he shall 
have t^en the full possession ! A splendid contrast for the 
readers, then, of the history of our times ! 

As to U3, meanwhile, who live in the introductory period 
of change and commotion ;— perhaps but few of us may live 
to see much of the consequences in their absolutely pure 
and happy quality. There may be a long and troubled 
course vrith evil mingled and contesting with the good ; — 
yet the good, we trust, becoming continually more apparent. 
"We must live in faith, and hope, and prayer ; — labour to 
nnuntain an entire resignation to the Divine sovereignty. 
Be intent, ourselves, on "overturning" what little God shall 
enable us, of the obstructing evil withiu our small sphere ; 
not be looking at it always on the great scale, in its immense 
bulk, and overlooking its parts, some of which are near us, 
and in our reach. Maintain a constant concern that we 
have our main interest secure in that world where there is 
nothing to be overturned ; in " (Ae kingdom that eamwt he 
moved," where all haa been constituted in harmony with the 
Divine Mind ; where his sacred energy has never permitted 
evil to occupy a position ; where no ain is to be rooted out, 

' no idol to be dethroned, — no prison-house of the soul to 

be demolished ; where there is no enemy's fortress to de- 
form the scene of eternal peace and security. Be there our 
portion prepared and awaiting ! " I appoint unto you a 
inngdom" swd our Lord. But appointed for whom! not 
for such as take no concern in the advancement of his king- 
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dom in this bad world. Will any one a&j, — "I aspire and 
hope to go to the kingdom of Christ above, where all is 
stabili^ and serenity for erer, but I will stand ^oof &om t^ 
active co-operation with his cause on earth, while it is m^- 
iog its arduous progress through conflict and commotion. 
Overthrowing ita obstacles and its rivals is too mighty and 
ambitions an affiur for me ! I might, indeed, contribute a 
little to the great cause, — by seal — by such pecuniary offer- 
ings OS would not really injure me ; but no, let it alone ! I 
might really do what would displace one stone toward ' over- 
tumittf' the ancient wall of separation between the Indian 
pagans and Cbiistianity, or contribute to upset one hateliil 
idol, — ^but no, let it alone I The cause is in the best hands, 
and will prevail at length. He whose ' riyht ' is all Asia and 
the world, wiU possess it." Yes, he will ; but then he will 
have a long memory back j He will remember who they 
were that, in humble and affectionate zeal for him, did what 
they could, during the progress of his cause, and who they 
were that thought it better to stand indifferent by. 

April 9, 1828. 
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Lamehtatioits iii. 6. 

" To turn atide the right of a man hefore the face of the Most 
Sigh, the Lord approveth not." 

Bt the request of several highly respected persons in this 
assembly, we have been induced to take negro slavery as the 
topic for coasideration this evening. 

We are quite sensible, that no justernor stronger repre- 
sentation of the subject can be made than what is already 
become familiar to many of those now present. The only 
service we can have any thought of rendering is, to contri- 
bute a little to prolong the attention to it. 

When a very great evil ia brought in view (especially 
when it is one that has been long known in a slight, general 
way, and therefore does not strike with the force of sur- 
prise), it requires many repetitions to imprcBs it deeply 
enough into the mind. TVom its being presented a few 
times, however vividly and powerfully (when it is a thing 
only described and not seen), it does not take an effective 
possession of our faculties. We do not adequately realize 
it. It is apt to pass before us hke the scenes of a tragedy, 
or the images of a gloomy and frightful dream. Iteration 
may tend to give it a fixed form of reality in our apprehen- 
sion. And this is quite necessary when the purpose of the 
representation is, to excite that interest which shall impel 
men to any effort and perseverance of effort. 

And think, what a reality, what a iact it is, that ia 
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exposed to our contemplatioii I Eight hundred tliousand 
Imman beings placed ia a eituatioa against which every one 
ot them haa a right to remonstrate as a flagrant iniquity : — 
a right to aay, "I appeal to the Qod of justice and ven- 
geance against my detention in this thraldom 1" — in a situ- 
ation from which the poorest and most forlorn of our people 
would revolt with abhorrence : — a situation of which the 
abjectness and the ignominy involve a necesaity of con- 
tinuauce ; that is, perpetuate themselves ; — a condition, iu 
short, which goes as near as possible to make it of no value, 
no privilege, to le hah 1 Now think of this as an actual 
reality of this hour I What signifies it that a wide ocean 
stretches between P Are we such mere outsides of men 
that we havo no internal power of realizing F — This mighty 
multitude are actually in this condition, breathing, living at 
this hour ! This day there have been thousmids of circum- 
stances and exhibitions of the degradation and misery I If 
we had witnessed them, or but a few of them ! But, what, 
though we have not P — This day a considerable number of 
them have ceased to breathe, and labour, and suffer ; and 
have been congratulated upon that, by many of the sur- 
vivors ! In the estimate of their proprietors, their mortal 
remains are the same as the fragments of some usefiil 
utensil, or tool, or machine, broken by accident or worn out 
by decay. And, as to their souls, in the same estimate 
they are no more than the air from a bubble bursting! 

And who, or what is to be ai3C0unted the cause of such a 
state of things P When it is endeavoured to move the 
public mind against it, is it preaching a crusade against 
some foreign, barbarous state or tyrant (Saracen or Pagan) 
that exercises this iniquitous oppressionF So that it should 
be an allowable reply to the appeal to say — " Xes, it is a 
flagrant evil j bat so there are very many other cruel do- 
nunations in remote regions; and it is too much to bo 
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calling on ua, iu every Buch inatance, for restteaa sympathy 
oad ttctive zeal." 'Is this the reply to be made in this 
iastaace, when our nation itself is the cause, the perpe- 
trator, and has been so for centuries P When it is whojly 
for our conTenience and luxury, that the iniquity is com- 
mitted and maintained f "When the iniquity is thus 
tharged home, shall the nation excuse it, — look a,t it indul- 
gently, — and comprehend it in the ample embrace of self- 
love ? Or are we so rich in golden virtues that we can 
afford to have a crime, — a mass of crimes,— hke this, and 
still stand high in merit and honour P One would think 
that the view of such a thing might quench that patriotic 
rant, that pomp of self-adulation, so common among us ! 

In Burvejing and judging upon this system of hold- 
ing men in slavery, we are to remember that we 
stand on the Christian ground. The beneficent spirit of 
Christianity is to predominate in all our opinions and 
estimates. We have nothing to do with the practice 
sanctioned among ancient nations, even the most refined 
and iBustrioiis. We have nothing to do with anything of a 
partially similar kind tolerated in the ancient Jewish insti- 
tutiona. We are to. acknowledge no authority, neither, 
in any theories of philosophy, or legislation, or political 
economy, which may assume an independence of Chris- 
tianity, or a paramount validity. It is plaiidy an affair of 
morality, under the jurisdiction of a religion of charity and 
mercy. So regarding it, we need not hesitate to asBeri; 
unconditionally, that it is wsons, ESSEBTiAiibr bo, fob 

UBir TO ASKO&ATZ A PXOPEBTT W XSLLOW UEN : THAT 
THBBE OAB BZ SO BUOH PBOPEKTY. 

For consider! Such an assumption is in defiance and 
abrogation of the distinction between man, and brute 
animals, and inanimate substances. Every thing in reason 
and revelation asBerta the difference to be immense and 
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. eesential. Man is made in the "image" of fais Creator, 
with faculties rational, endleealy improveable, and immortal ; 
and is the object of a grand plan of redemption by the Son 
of Gk)d. Think of tliis; and then look into a planter'a 
inventory of property, in the strictest sense, " goods and 
chattels ;" house and furniture ; barns, mills, stores, wag;on9, 
tools ; dogs, horses, cowa, hogs , — men, women, and chil- 
dren ! And this last class of his goods is as much at his 
arbitrary disposal as the others. He can order them to use 
where and how he pleases— can sell them — punish them: 
and if he kill one of them, perhaps pays some dollars of Sue 
to the state. Now a pretended right, which puts these 
things so much on a level, both in esteem and practice, is a 
flagrant outrage against truth, and justice, and Qod. It is 
forcing a part of God's creation down out of the place and 
rank in which he had stationed it. 

When we talk of the acquisition of a property, we have 
commonly the idea of some equivalent in the case , — some 
adequate consideration rendered somewhere, in virtue of 
which the thing becomes a man's property. Now, what 
and where is the equivalent- here, when human beings — 
body, life, and soul — become absolute property to a man, 
the same as his cattle and machines f The slave himself 
receives it not, by the nature of the case. The forty or 
fifty pounds paid to a former proprietor, is that the equiva- 
lent? "A goodly price!" But he had himself no moral, 
rightful property in the subject to transfer. Such a right 
of property (if it were a possible one) could be received 
only from the Almighty, to him the. equivalent must be 
given. And to him tiii equivalent is rendered, namely, to 
insult him by despising, degrading, depraving, and trampling 
on, a portion of his noblest work on earth [ 

Again, it hardly needs he said, that this asaomed proper^ 
is in. total violation of the natural equality of manJcind. 
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Very few, except the express abettors of slavery, will deny, 
in theory, Bueti an equality ; that is to say, that men are 
not easentially of different natures or orders of being (like 
the Brahmins and their inferiora) ; — that every individual 
has a primary right jn his own existence ; that is, relatively 
to fellow mortals, God's right being the supreme ;— that all 
come into the world with an equal right to seek their own 
good ; to have an eierciae of their own thoughts, and will, 
and choice, in the pursuit of it ;— to have a little sphere 
truly their own ; — with an equal claim that they should not 
incur injury unless they do it ; — and therefore with an 
equal right to be protected by the institutiona of the world. 
This is, surely, a very moderate eiplMiation of the terms 
"natural equality." But, how evident that hU this is 
utterly set at nought and exploded by this pretended abso- 
lute propf^rty of men in men ! — when one set of men seize 
upon, another, by mere bare power, and hold them as exist- 
ing solely for their use ! 

Connected with this ia the consideration that the con- 
dition of mankind one with another should be such, that 
there can be something reciprocally willing in what they do 
for one another ; — that on neither side, it should bo a matter 
of mere, harsh, unconditional necessity and compulsion, 
except in the coercion of criminals, but allowing Home nom 
and exercise of choice and complacency; — that there may 
be on both sides, a degree of merit and good-will ; a sense 
reciprocally of dependence, service, and obligation; — of 
oourse some, scope for will and preference, whether to do or 
not to do, — in what measure, how long, — under what 
circumstances and conditions. Therefore, that which de- 
stroys the very poasibility of this, is essentially contrary to 
the right condition of man. Now, there is nothing of all 
this between the absolute proprietor and the slave, his pro- 
perty. He (the slave) is a mere living machine, impelled 
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by force exactly to the owner's purpose ; his whole Urhig 
&culty IB of no 'oee, but for that force to operate on, to be 
duly moved, or to receive infliction if restive. He can make 
ao merit of anything, and receives no thaoke. His owner's 
initials, branded on his body with a hot iron, settle the 
whole question of claim and equitable return! 

It is to be added to all this, that such an absolute pro- 
perty assumed in human beings, has the effect of interposing 
another authority between them and the Supreme authority, 
to an impious and pernicious extent. Who, what authority, 
will naturally stand foremost in the consideration of such 
absolute slaves f Especially in that rude state of the moral 
feculty in which they will infallibly be kept. They are to 
nee the whole law, right, will, and power, residing in their 
owner alone, or in his deputy. Whatever conscience they 
can have, has respect chiefly or solely to him. Even he can- 
not have the effrontery to refer them to a higher authority. 
Their sense of responsibility to a divine authority is thus 
systematieally abrogated. The sentiment that should he 
religion is transferred upon a being in their own shape; 
and, so directed, it is the sentiment with which some pagans 
are said to have expressly worshipped the deril. If, never- 
theless, any of tbem should, by any means, have become 
clearly and reverently aware of a divine and supreme 
authority, — it is very much at the discretion of their owner 
and bis representatives in what way and degree they shaU 
practically acknowledge that Supreme Governor. What 
they might think a proper and due worship, he, may forbid. 
His arrangements may totally deprive them of any sabbath. 
If they assemble to pray, he may order them to be scourged 
with the lash from the throne of grace. Ho may order 
them to do numberless things which their consciences testify 
are wrong ; and may punish them evea ultimately to death, 
for refusing to do them. 
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Obseire liere, what an odious Bystem that must be in any 
case, which renders religion, whether in practice or in sen- 
timent, a thing ,of aggravated difficulty; in lentimettt, I 
I should say, especially. Think of such a slave, in the 
exercise of derotioual feeling. He is to adore the Almighty 
as a good, a gracious, a merciful Being,— exercising a wise 
and beneficent providence — the Patron of equity, justice, 
charity in the earth. But then the worshipping slave thinks 
of his own situation. Now think what unspeakable diffi- 
culty for hi)" to maintain the pious sentiment ! — to believe 
and rejoice in the divine goodnesa and equity; — to be 
resigned, gmteful, and happy ! What a mighty struggle 
with opposite thoughts and emotions 1 Hiow it ia a hateful 
and accursed system which formally, arbitrarily, institution- 
ally, necessarily, creates this mast grievous and dangerous 
aggravation of difficulty. It will hardly be replied here : 
" But such a difficulty through temptation to impious mur- 
mariug was in the lot of the first Christians persecuted by 
pagan tyranny and cruelty." The cases are quite differ* 
ent. They murmured not, because they were enduring 
the infiicted plagues that their divine cause might triumph ; 
they sustained the oppressions of idolaters, that idolatry 
might cease. But the Christian slaves are enduring the 
oppressions of a professed Christian and protestant state ; 
— and they are enduring them, that Europe may hara 
luxuries, and that their owners may grow rich. But, in 
truth, their owners do not want to cause them any such 
difGculty of religious feeling, — do not want them to be roll- 
gious at all. Becently, indeed, there is said to have been 
some alteration of feeling on this point, from perceiving that 
religion can make even slaves mare regular and trustworthy. 
But, on the whole, and in general, religion, negro conver- 
sion, and Christiamty, are looked upon with no favour. No 
material encouragement and facilitieB are afforded. No dis- 
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position is shown to promote or admit elementMy knowledge 
or education among them. The leas the^ think about aay 
thing but their tasks, the better. 

We have dwelt too long on these somewhat theoretical 
notices of the subject. The more striking and practical 
views of it, however, are becoming, we presume, ^miliar to 
your minds. The grand manifestation of the quality of the 
negro slavery is in the enormous practictd evils which it 
involves and produces. You "will have read and heard the 
most revolting dE^criptions of the degraded condition and 
degrading treatment of the negroea. In what manner they 
are "worked" in the buainesa of the plantation; — 
" worked," that is the eipreaaion, unintentionally dis- 
tinguishing them from rational and voluntary ^enta — 
driven throughout their fixed labours with the cart-whip, 
and no wages for these labours! — subjected to the 
application of this instrument, and in the most degrading 
and offensive mode, for every petty transgresaion «nd 
negligence; and it is not only patn, but laceration, a 
wound. — ^The large discretion possessed by the immediate 
mfuiagers in the infliction of punishment, inuring them to 
cmelty, and giving ample licence to temper and caprice in 
the exercise of it. The hopelessness of redress for injuries 
sustwned. The testimony of slaves againat a white man ia 
not admitted. The white man therefore has only to take 
care that there be no other witnesses of his injustice. But 
indeed he hardly needs to mind this precaution. They may 
be sold, juat aa any cask of then- ovm labours, — any of them 
to any one the owner pleases ;— and so as to cut asunder for 
ever any ties of relationship or attachment between them. 
Any sorrow they might betray would be regarded with in- 
difference. They may be seized and sold for payment of 
the proprietor's debts. 

Now think how soon aU this is sud and gone in 
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reoitai. These general Btatements appear but like single 
facts. The mind forms no competent idea of the immense 
number of instances in which they are taking place among 
BO many hundred thousands of the subjects of slsveiy ; — no 
doe idea of their continuance and endless repetition, day 
after day, and year aiter year ; nay, century after century ! 
— no idea of the infinite diversity of shapes, circam stances, 
and aggraTations. And therefore the evil, in fact, is 
infinitely greater than it is in our appreheneion and 
imagination. 

But again, all theae melancholy and odious fitcts are but 
a part of the system of iniquity. There is the dreadful 
account of moral debasement and misery. And it ib the 
inevitable efiect of their situation. For, if a race can by 
absolute force be reduced to, and long bopelessly kept in, a 
conditbn in which they are esteemed uid treated as having 
no souls, excepting just enough for actuating their bodies aa 
machines for the service of their masters, their whole moral 
being wiU subside to that level ; — they will sink to their 
due debasement beneath their earthly gods. Every thing 
refined, dignified, aspirii^, and moral, will evaporate and 
depart &om the degraded mass. And such ia very much 
the fact. It is a prevailing character of the enslaved race 
that theirnerceptioDsare blunted, — self-respect is unknown, 
— their thoughts are grovelling, — their Bpirita servile, — their 
passions gross, — and habits corresponding. In the inter- 
missiona of their hard service, when not too jaded, their 
resource is childish revelry, and coarse licentiousness. 
Their domestic relations are devoid of sanction and dignity, 
and cannot have the due share of the permanent charities 
of life. Aa to their licentiouBness, their enslaved state, 
their being property, peculiarly subjeets them to aggrava- 
tion from one special cause, — a cause which could not 
equally operate if they were raised to more respectability of 
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condition, — that csuae is, that the corruption is promoted, 
hj being largely shared bj their white superiors. This 
ia the imanimoua teatimoDy. But to thiok, that these 
Buperiora should be looking down with aovereign contempt 
on them as vile and debased, and yet join them on the level 
of that debasement, and think never the more meanly ol 
themselves ! It is as if by a judicial retribution, men could 
not inflict degradatioa without incurring it, and, at the 
same time, a depraved inaensibOity of it in themaelves ! 

We are representing that the state of utter alareiy 
necessarily causes a wretched moral degradation. It would 
do so by the simple principle and fact of slavery distinctly 
considered. But how dreadfiiUy its pernicious operation 
is augmented by the necessaiy part or adjunct of slavery — 
that its subjects must be kept in deep ignorance — destitute 
of efficient moral instruction, and of religious truth — in 
B state substantially of gross heathenism, in which the 
master's mcoaces and lash hold the places of the decalogue 
and the gospel I We said, " a necessary part or adjunct ;" 
and this consideration crowns the whole estimate of the 
matter — this necessity inseparable from slavery — the case 
being plainly thus, that slavery and a moderate degree of 
mor^ and religious knowledge absolutely cannot co-exist. 
The party interested to oppose, are not mistaken when they 
apprehend that such improvement would blow their whole 
system up. 

But then, whatever might be the dictate of commercial 
policy, is it to be seriously made a question in England. 
whether a branch of trade should he hazarded, or the tem- 
poral, moral and religious welfare of a vast population 
sacrificed ? Now it is against the continuance of such a 
system of iniquity that we and our fellow countrymen are 
called upon to raise a protesting voice. In order, both 
that each may acquit himself of any guilt of acquiescence 
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m it, and that tbe united force of the general voice may 
Bccompliah its abolition. — Hot its abrupt unprepared-for 
abolition, (we need not say,) but an effectual process to 
that end, to be adopted really, honestly, and in eameet. 
To obtain the abolition of the slave trade, cost an exertion 
of the public mind, and an abnoat pret^natural one of 
many excellent individuale, &r almoet twenty years ; during 
which, reflect what legions of tho victims were suffering 
and perishing 1 Seflect too, what portion of the diVine 
judgments the while, on our nation, might be owing to this 
very cause. We will hope that far less time will suffice for 
this latter and concluding stage of the great work. 

Very naturaQy and inevitably, some thoughts and ques- 
tions, partaking of wonder and indignation will arise. 
Why is all this protracted exertion of the popular mind 
necessary — such associations and meetings — such discus- 
sions, representations, remonstrances, petitions, one yewr 
after another, against a palpable and horrid iniquity p Why 
not a speedy and decisive decree, and exertion of power, 
in the quarter where the presiding wisdom and authority 
are placed P Whatever may be the answer to such ques- 
tions, the answer to one more will be thought obvious 
enough, that is, — Wdl this great work ever be effected 
unless there be a strong and zealous movement and mani- 
festation of the general mindP The answer is made 
evident enough by the fact, that nothing to the purpose has 
been done during nearly another twenty years, since the 
abolition of the trade. The only consolation for this 
opph)fariouB slowness of success in a great moral and 
Christian exertion is, that it causes a prolonged exercise 
and cultivation of the reason and the right prindplea of 
the community. But this is no consolation to the victims 
of injustice who are continuing to suffer, passing through 
T 2 
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their wretched mortal exiatence, and ending it, and no 
smendment I 

Ab in the former period, bo again the exertion for 
humanity and justice wHl be encountered and impeded 
by an old, partial, aelfish policy. But we hope that the 
more liberal notions of commercial policy, which are begin- 
ning to prevail, will co-operate with justice and Christian 
principle to hear down the oppoaitian. But there are other 
points affecting the policy. Can one million of the black 
race be long kept in abaolute subjection, while in their 
neighbourhood there are many nulliona of them who hare 
asserted or obtained liberty, in St. Domingo and the South 
American republics P And if in their ignorant, barbarous, 
demoralized state, this great mass should be moved and 
aided to general revolt, what will then be the fete of their 
masters and oppressors P Of what kind will be the re-action 
of uncultivated beings bearing on tbcir bodies, indelibly 
marked utd ploughed, the mementos of their oppressions ? 
And as a consideration for humanity, what would be the 
consequences to themselves, of such a revolution ? 

Add to all this in the last place, the present crisis of the 
world. A monstrous "league and covenant" has been 
formed to overwhelm the liberties of all mankind. Our 
country professes to abhor and protest against this hideous 
enormity. But what is it that our countiy meanwhile is 
doing, but acting on the same principles, with respect to 
the A&ican race, in the West Indies P Is it that we think 
the colour of the skin the grand point of distinction between 
rights and no rights P Suppose the A&ican race to adopt 
the same rule (they have the same right) with respect to 
any colonies of white men in their neighbourhood whom 
they could master F Or do we think we purchase the right 
to (W^ on an atrocious principle of tyranny at the cheap 
price of theoretical^/ protesting againtt it f In this ^%at 
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crisis of the times, and of liberty, and justice, what a vorthy 
thing it would be for England to give a noble practical 
demonatration, tbat here at least is one state which has not 
only a theory, but a con»ci»nce — one, at all events, tbat ia a 
friend and vindicator of justice and human happiness — that 
&om. the most prevailing profession of Christianity, the 
greatest actual righteousness is inseparable. And if there 
ie a righteous Governor in the world, — a presiding and 
retributive Providence, — what amae^uencea may be expected, 
to the one course of national conduct or to the other f 

May 1th, 1623. 
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!Efhxbiabb t. 16. 

" JSedeemuy tho time, beeame the dayt are evil." 

Wb propose to take tbese vords for use in a pUia and 
general Bense, rather than to fix and limit our attention to 
the precise idea intended. We might, neverthelesB, make 
verj good use, in application to our own condition, of the 
latter part of the sentence — " hecatue tie dm/» are evil." 
Whether they be not realljr bo, in some respects, we may 
appeal to sensible experience; whether they be not bo in 
other respectB, we may appeal to reflectire thought. Aa to 
the testimony of experience, — hare not men, generally, a 
strong, habitual, invincible sense, that the days, in their 
course, are not, to their experience, such as they could 
desire ? Possibly, this is not the case with some gay elastic 
spirits, in youth, high health, and fiill prosperity. Sut, 
what is the iar more common, the general experience, eren 
when there is nothing particularly and extremely grierons P 
Is it not a certain sense that the days, as they come and 
go, might be ever bo much happier ? that it is hardly with 
the aspect of friends that they introduce themselvee, and 
that they retire? They lie on the spirit with a certain 
ungraciouB weight, — something like a habitual bodily dis- 
ease, not acutely painJHil — the direct sense of it sometimes 
suspended — but with a prevailing consciouBness of not 
being well. " The dayt are evil." They are Mt to be so, 
on this account, for one thing, — that they are subject to bo 
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many things which are out of men's power, — independent 
of their will and control. They are liable to have bo many 
untoward things happening in them, which no one can pre- 
vent — or even foresee. They eeeni, in a measure, at the 
mercy of whatever, and whoever, may be disposed to trouble 
them ; — the tempera of men, — the malice of enemies, — the 
indiscretion of firiende, — the perverBenesa or incompetency 
of co-operators, — the occurrences called pure accidents. At 
the beginning of a series of days (a month, a week) or of 
one day, the possibilities of this kind are incalculable. 
What a Providence there mnat be over us, that many more 
of these thinga do not actoaUy fall upon our days ! But 
still the sense of the constant liability, and the actual 
occurrence in numerous instances, give a character of evil 
to the days. Suppose the parallel case of any sort of 
valuable property (a storehouse or plantation) exposed to 
inroada, waste, depredation ; what an " evil " circumstance 
it would be as attending that property 1 

Another point of experience, to the same effect, is, — that 
the " (iiy»" are darkened by epectaeUt qf " eml " especially 
to persona of much moral and religious sensibility. How 
long can they look out, and which way, without being met 
by the grievous and odious spectacles? I'or example, in 
our time, — what are among the most prominent subjects in 
each day's intelligence, reading, and talking f A system of 
Slavery, maintained by a Christian nation, over nearly a 
million of human beings j — a War, as iniquitous and exe- 
crable in principle as ever disgraced the earth, excepting 
one of pure religious perseention ; — a combination of the 
greatest powers of the earth (Ckrittiaa too) to crush and 
destroy all human liberty, both of sentiment and action, and 
therefore to stop and blast all improvement. And as to the 
nearer and more ordinary things, the evils less formal, 
massive, and mountainous in the view, — what sort of mind 
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would it be, that ehould hove little perception of — should 
take no impreBsioa &om, — the iireligion and profaneneeS) 
the modes and instances of injustice, the exhibitionB of 
folly, — within the apbere of Ms knowledge and even obserr- 
atioQ P It were a fine thing, doubtless, to have habituaUy, 
such a view of the world, that all this should appear but a 
slight circumstance in it, throwing but little of shade on the 
scene, letting it still be gaiety and brightness on the whole. 
And 80 it were a fine thing to have a good long night's 
dream of being in a paradise, all beauty, mnocence, and 
happiness. A finer thing atUl, to have the faculty of dreun- 
ing so, while awake ; but this faculty was not given to him 
who said, " I beheld tran»ffres»ort, and was grieved." " Biveri 
of waters ran down mg eyea, heeaute they keep not th/ late." 
" Satt thou made ail men in vain ?" 

Once more, in the appeal to e]:perience, that " the dayt 
are evil;" men as individuals are forced to feel that their 
days ore affected by the general enls of the times. If there 
be commotions, ware, publio profligacy, public dimger, severe 
burdens, — the distresses come on individuals, even if they 
had no share in the causes. There hardly ever was a mor» 
decided expression of general distress of the times than in 
our days. And think what numbers beyond calculation, of 
worthy persons in our times have experienced a haraasing 
share of the OTila of these times ; — their " dai/i" succes- 
sively invaded by anxiety, difficulty, and grievous apprehen- 
sion, by the necessity of painful, unremitting exertion, — 
afraid of the next day, the next week ; the Lord's day, 
itself, imperfectly rescued, as by a continual battle vrith 
kvading thoughts and Ibars ; to " redeem " even that 
" time" as a day of rest, has been one of the very h^^est 
exertiont of the whole week. And, . independently of all 
this, there is to each o&e, the share, more ur less, of the evils 
of mortal life ; the bodUj disorders and pains, the cares, 
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tbe dianppointmeDtH, the afflictive depriTatiouB. Such ie the 
plain testimouj of experience that our text doea not apply 
a wrong word of description to the " da^s ; " — the evidence 
forced on njen, independently of aU thought, — of all con- 
templative conaideratioa of the condition of their days. 

But such consideration would take account of several 
other circumstancee, or characters, in the condition of our 
>' dm/i" and more directly tending to enforce the precept — 
"redeem the time." 

One character of evil in them ia, that, — they bear not in 
themaelves a neceasity of good, in the higher sense of the 
word ; 80 that it ia but by force that they will tend to good, 
or produce it. How happy, if, at the beginning of a day, 
(or series,) there were some absolute neceasity that a man 
must grow better, wiser, happier, by the end of it I 
(Indulge the imagination for a moment !) This, we trust, 
is the glorious state of the grand majority of the rational 
inhabitants of the universe: of good men in the other 
world. But with Mi If days be suffered to pass just aa 
they will, juat as may happen, — can we say ? " The time ia 
our faithful friend, — ^it will be sure to bring ua to some 
good: let it go, and float along ;— permit any occurring 
fimcy or inclination to take the lead ; should it be otherwise 
than a good and wise one, there ia some sacred virtue in 
the day itself to correct it, in its effects ; — the mere ' time* 
has a sanative and meliorating energy j we may trust to it 
as a guardian angel ; — the day when it shall retire into 
nigkt, never to return, vrill certainly leave us better." No! 
no ! "We are to regard the day as not even so much as a 
doubtful friend ; — but, as come to be with us a little while 
with no disposition to do ua good ; most ready to betray ua 
into evil. (How many at this hour are almost cursing the 
day that is now gone !) Tet, though it be so Uttle a friend, 
we may extort much good &om it. But no way else than by 
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force, can we obtaJn that good } by an exertion of judgment, 
TesolutioQ, diligence, Divine aid. Bat here, again, aa to tlie 
meaeure of the good to be so realised, there is often a 
complaint of wise and good men, that " tis dag* are evil." 
They often estimate, with regret, the quantity of good 
acquired or done, in one day, or seven, or thirty. — " Is this 
all? all the good fixim so many moments, honrsP £?il 
days ! unpropitions, parsimonious ,— of which the tribute is 
BO small. My knowledge so little extended on the edge of 
the vast space of my ignorance. Mj principles, my 
conscience, my piety, so little advanced against my 
cormptions. All the good I would attain or effect, so 
narrow a space in advance of the point where it was, when 
hundreds, or thousands of hours hod yet to pass which are 
now past. And then to think how much, how liberally, 
these very same days have contributed to evil that is in the 
world!" This feeling may exceed the due bounds, and 
becotue a kind of remonstrance against the very condition 
of mortality. But how rarely is there any such blameable 
excess ! And here, at all events, is a strong argument for 
"redeeming Hme." 

Again; the uncertainty of our "dayt" may be regarded 
as, in some respecta, an " evil" circumstance, but strongly 
enforcing the precept. It is our poverty : we have no 
ascerttuned property in days to come. It places aU plans 
and undertakings on so precarious a ground. We know 
not that we shall have days to finish, or proceed any 
length, in any of them. Whatever is of the nature of 
experiment, we know not if we shall live to see the result ; 
what we are learning, we may not Eve to apply. Error, — 
neglect, — fidlure,— we may not have days to repair. And 
yet, while thus uncerttun, they bring with them, each as it 
comes, a strange beguilement. Each looks far more like 
the promise of many to oome, than a warning that there 
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may be no more, or an Bdmonition (rf the last ; — beaiB no 
palpable, tlireateniiLg, ominous sign. So that thought, Tety 
serious and JJrequeat thought, is required to prevent a 
preaumptiou of living indefinitely on. Thus, while the 
evils of the imcertainty are certain, the benefit that might 
fuiee depends on anch a temper and exercise of mind ae few 
will maintain. But what wamiag there is in this very 
consideration 1 

A g ain; the " da^t" have a character of "evil," in that 
they are, in some views, tending to worse. It is an evil 
quality in a thing that it should naturally bring on some- 
thing not so good. But the passing days neceBsarily 
(supposing life protracted) carry us on toward those of 
infirmity, decline; "in wMck thou ihUt satf, there is no 
pleasure in them." A traveller's narrative Bometimes tells 
how the advanced stages in a pleasant tract were sensibly 
bringing bjm on towards a dreary and inhospitable one. 
At a distance he could perceive signs of what waa before 
him, and this threw a degree of gloom on the yet agreeable 
stages ; the good was le^ a good as warning him of worse 
before him. The "dags" in other respects also tend to 
worse, since in advancing, they render improvements, r^ 
forms, more dif&cult ; — anything wrong in habits, — opinions, 
— principles, — harder either to detect or overcome. 

"We add but one more chturacter of "evil," (in a natural 
view it is such,) namely, all the days partake of death, It 
is not wholly a fi.gure to say that we " die daih/." Though 
death is one momentary circumstance — the absolute loti of 
life — ^yet, the eontumption of life is a fact veiy much related 
to it. Though life, as strictly and precisely opposed to 
death, mean the state of being animated, yet, we hardly 
consider ourselves as using a figure when we speak of a 
man's life as the whole duration of his animated existence 
on earth ; and as parallel to that sense of life, the consomp- 
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tion of it is obTioualy a kind of death ; aad each of the daya 
is efiectiu^, aa it passes, a, part of that process of destnio- 
tion. These perishing successive portions are all relative 
to the mortal consummation toward which they are leading. 
The case would be totally different with a being that waa 
never to die ; the departing portions of duration, having do 
such relation to a mortal end, would not partake of the 
character of death. Enoch and Elijah did not " dU daily." 

All these views should contribute to enforce the precept 
and admonition, "redeem the time." "£edeem;" if we 
were to fix our attention, for a moment, on thia word, in its 
strict sense, the thought would occur, how many persona 
have wished, or may now be wishing, or will hereafter wish, 
that they conld literally "redeem the time," and with what 
profound regret that it is impossible. No regret for the 
irretrievable loss of fortune, or of empire, baa ever been so 
deep, as some have felt for the loss of their time. " All the 
treasures or glories of the worid, if I possessed them, would 
I give to recover a few years — one year — one month ;" — 
but vain, desponding, despairing wish ! But, can it be, that 
many, now the subjects of the admonition and warning, 
will, in &ture periods, come to this state of vain wishes, and 
desperate grief P — will feel so, with respect to time, which, 
at this hour, is yet before them unconsumed, — time that 
may yet be redeemed, a» it comes successively? That 
seems so melancholy to think I yet it will be so I 

But for zu, — can any earnestness — any vigilance — any 
eiertion — any prayers, be too much for preventing that 
such state of feeling should be oiura P And it, in the case 
of some of us, a large amount of it has already gone unre- 
deemed, what should be the effect of reflecting on that ? 

"Redeeming the time." The " eoih" incident to "the 
day»'' as described above, render it a very difficult thing 
effectually to " redeem the time." They form a grand coa- 
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Bpiracf to waste uid devaBtate it, — to seize tmd plunder it 
from us. But tMs all enforces ao mucli the more the pre- 
cept, tte obligation, the necessity, to "redeem" it. If the 
people of any tract or colony, suffered disasters and losses 
in their Talnabte stores, or plantations, (by fire, tempest, or 
pltmder), would their right policy he to be careless of 
the residue ? So we, — the more the days are beset by 
things that grieToualy invade them, disturb them, waste 
them, — the more careful and zealous should we be to save 
and improve all that we can. Let not the enemies have to 
show all our mast vtJuable substance as the wrecks, or the 
spoils, of their warfare upon our life. To this end, it is oi 
the highest importance that time should be (if we may 
express it so) a kbauty in our perception and estimate i 
that we should verify it as an actual something, like a sub- 
stance to which we can attaeh a positive value, and see it as 
wasting or as improved, as palpably as the contents of a 
granary, of as the precious metals. The unfortonate case 
with us is, that time is apprehended but like air, or rather 
like empti/ space i so that, in wasting it, we do not tee that 
we are destroying or misusing a reality. In losing, in 
wasting, a day, or an hour, we have no perception like what 
we should have in burning, or in throwing down a stream, 
a valuable article that is tangible . and visible ; (a useful 
implement, an instructive book, a quantity of com, pieces 
of money.) But a great object is, to attain a perception of 
something like this. The simple way to attain this sense of 
time's reality is, the habit of thinking what could be done in 
so much time. Time is equivalent to what could he done or 
gained in it,* A portion of it thrown away, therefore, should 

■ Both s (^aiactei of dignitir and tlie interest of aurpriBe would 
MCompany our consiileralionB on the vbIuo of Time if imagination could 
haTO an expanded though momentoiy lieir of what is done throughout the 
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be Bccounted of as just that thrown awa,j, which could iiftve 
been gwned by improving it; tJuit ■was contained in the 

nniiene in tlie (pace of each day and of each hour. The importaitee of 
this moral *p«cs ia in some Bcnse commeiuurato to all that is efiMed 
irithln it bj the whole seriea of created agents from the momcBt to Iha 
nhlimeit, and eien Co all that is peifonned b; the operation of the 
Soprrane Bdng himaetf. The confinement, thoefore, of oui &caltf of 
ohaerving to an indeflnilelj' amall portion of thia immenae agencj (except' 
iog indeed what ve dimlj diacem in the sjaCem of the heavEsu) contiacta 
piopoitional] J Dtu comprtJienaion of the worth of Ihoae portiona of duration 
•ith which we maj be allowed to ataert that all the opeiatJona in Ihe 
uniTorse an contemporary. But jet we can a little extend the aphere of 
OUI view by a strong effort to imagine the Bereral parti in lucceman of that 
immense system of operation which prerails thriHighout the crealloa. W« 
can endearour to expand our contemplation to the whole order of natDre 
oa displayed on this globe, and Chink of the contiDiial though dark and 
ailent changes in its interior r^ons, — of the process of T^etatioo prevail- 
iog orer millions of square leagues, — of the action of all the elements in 
all Ihdr fbrme, — tf the Doremmts of an infinite moltilnde of animats, 
each of which is a mytterioiu! ^stem of adire powera complete within 
itielf; — and of all the collectiie operations of mankind, an agency Coo wide 
and diveimfied prabahly for the fiicultica of an angel U> ohserra and record 
it in all its parts. We can then extend oar Ihoughls to soma of the other 
worlds, and expatiate on the poauble economy of tiuii actiona, according, 
no doubt, to the analogy of what we know in our own ; but at the aaraa 
time, with some bold and sublime Toriations, espedaUy that of an agency 
much Iess corporeal, and yet much more powoful than that of the 
inhabitants of the earth. Next, we can, though very fiuntly indeed, fi>mi 
the ides of a boundleffi multitude of such worlds, each one thus occujued 
by an innnmerable crowd of ndjie beings, and peAspa all these -worlds 
themBeWes, performing the labour of Tarioua and immense reTalutions 
according to the taws of a system of which the harmony is preaened, 
amidst the moTementa of a comjlei end everlasting activity. Our 
thoughts can finally approach toward the conlempUtion of the agency of 
that Infinite Power who sustaios and actuates sU this system, and just 
perceJTe the grandeur of the contemplation while sinking under its 
msgniCnde. 

Now this mimense system of opetatlma which, if divided into a million 
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time, (by poasibility.) If a person were bo foolish as to 
ihrow away & valuable piece of money, into a pit or tbe eea, 
he doea not, indeed, literally, throw away anything but the 

of parta, irould in one of those single parts ttanscend and oppresa ooi 
fecnldee of coDtempletion if thej irere a million of times ttrongw than 
Uie; are in an7 man — Ihii irhole ijilem of action ii gcong on at this leiy 
moment of Ume. Man; of tlie agents within this Test economy ma3r not 
hare a similu mode of dirtinguiihing duiation that we have, but they are 
neTectheten performing Ihnr works in the same point of duratioa which is 
now present with oa under the name of a moment or an hour. The 
Omnipresent Spirit percdvea atl bnt an infinite number of actions taking 
place together thioughoat alt the different reipona of bis empire. And by 
the end of the hour which has just now b^un a greater number of opera- 
tions will have been performed which at this motnent have not been 
performed than the collective mm of all that has been done in this world 
nnce its creation. The hour just now b^im maj ba exactly the period tor 
finiahit^ some great plan, or concluding some great dispensation which 
thousandg of years or agea have been advancing to its accomplishment. 
This may be the very hour in nhich a new world shall originate, or an 
andent one sink in ruins. At this hour such changea and phenomena may 
be displayed in some part of the nnivetae as were never presented to the 
astonishment of the most ancient created minds. At fhia very hour the 
inhabitants of some remote orb may be roused bj aigns analogous to those 
which we anticipate to precede the lina] judgment, and in order to prepare 
^em tor such an event. This hour may somewhere begin or conclude 
mightier contests than Milton was able to imagine; and contests produdng 
a more atupeodoas result ; conteata in comparison of wliich thoae that ehake 
Europe at this same time, are more diminutive than those of the meanest 
insects. At this very hour thousands of amazing enterprises may be 
undertaken, and by the end of it a progreea made which to us would 
have seemed to require ages. At this hour wise intelligences may 
terminate long uid patient puisoits of knowledge in such discoveries as 
ahall give a new acience to their race. At this hour a whole race of 
improved or virtuous beings may be elevated to a higher station in the 
great system of beings. At this hour some new mode of Divine operation, 
some new law of nature which was not required betbre, may be introduced 
into the first tiial of its action. At this hour the moat strange auspeu^ont 
at r^iilar laws may take place at the will of Him that appointed them, 
for the sake of commanding a solemn attention and cooGrining font 
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metal ; bub, virtually, he throws awa^ whatever beat thing 
it would have purchased; (as bread, clothing, refreshmciits, 
or medicines for the sick, — an iuBtructive book, &c.) When 

ditine communicalJOD b; miradei. At this hour the inhabitanta of the 
creation are most certauily peribrming more ac^ODB than any faculty of 
mind lem than infinite con obwrre oi remember* Ail this, and incont- 
parably more than ail this, a pbiloaopha and a Cfarictiaii would delight to 
imagine. And all that he can imagine in the widot stretch of thought ia 
aa nothing in compariaon with wliot moat certainly takea place in m> taA 
an univerae erery hour, and will ta):« place thil Tery hour in which t]uae 
^nt conjectures are indulged. 

And though the inliaitely greater proportian of opmations, vbieh in thr 
wide kingdomi of the creation must be accomplished eror hoar, do not 
immediately interest ua, yst I think it is not enthuaastic to let them 
associate theii importance with the poiod of time in which they are taking 
place. The hour which bdongs to the laboon of oar du^ belongs to an 
infinite number of labours beddes, and ire shall fbel it a more sacred duty 
by recollecting what it iviU accomplish thongh we should slight and waste 
it. We may thus In Ihoi^ht draw around us on infinite assemblage of 
agenU and operalians and results, all conspiring to scorn and to humble ua 
fbr our indolence- It will become a mortification and be felt a crime to 
eiist nearly in the condition of a clod of earth amidst this mighty system 
of energy ; and to aurrender our time lo inanity will teem lite a protest 
agairiHt the whole univeise and its Author. We shall be OTerwhelmed lo 
think what has been done in those houra and days and years that we have 
loai, and that probably stili more is done every successiTe hour than haa 
been done in any previous hour since duration b^[an to be marked into 
time. We shall be unwilling to yield to the languor which, if all the 
operating poweca everywhere should in an equal dq;ree tafkn it, would be 
like death throughout the creation. We shall dread the impLety of 
slighting or wasting a portion of time on which the Ddty places all the 
value which he places on aa much prcf^ress of liis designs towarda eom- 
pletion, and his works towards perfection, as will be accomplished within 
that space 

Thus all the active principles and powers in the onivers^ even to (he 
impulse that moves the laat orb in the dtremity of the cteation, and the 
enci^ that may have carried a daring adventurer beyond that limit, seem 
to combine to uige on our minds the value of time. But if our thoughts 
dwell loo long on TJewi thus extending into immmsity, they may make 
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thia habit is acquired, of verifying time as a reality, small 
pieces and fragments of it will acquire a perceptible yalue 
never apprehended before. And then the painful reflection 
the utmort labours tbat we can aceonipliBh within & pTtn apace of time 
appeur so inexpreesiblj diminntiTe, as to tempt ui to repise at our littte- 
neaa, and abandon all eSi»t in degpondency. Il might seem m this wide 
BjrtemaveryuiviolcoDudeistioiiwtaatuiewe mBymakeofouifewmomeDla, 
OT whether any use at all. We might be inclined to say, the whole sum of 
openttioni will be neithei more dot lees, our inmgniGcant efforts being added 
or withheld. We must therefbre be careM to retain a strong sense of our 
individual duty, and of the importance of our own actions as to our own 
interests, while we f^ the astonishment of so tast a view, and having tateii 
a general impression of the worth of time boat all that is done in it, let ui 
eootinually return to the consideration of its value to u^ as illostrated by 
tbe good we may obtain or accomplish in each given portjon of it. This 
possible good should be strictly Bsaociated in our minds with every day and 
every hour, so that we shall constantly spend it with a precise censdous- 
Dess of its value, and of the expense in spending it being equal to oU that it 
could be emploj'ed to gain. What cfiui of aci^uisitiosa and perfecmancee 
■hall bs kept in view as possible to us within tbe reepective periods of tiine, 
vHJ greatly depend on what pursuits we most approve, Bnd what characteil 
we most admire. It will depend abo, in a considerabte degree, on our 
specific department and etatioD in life. An artificer, a student, a merchaot, 
and a statesman will neceesaiily have different views of what would be the 
utmost good which they could realize within a certain space. And all 
woold be awaie that they could not accomplish ngnal thmgs every day 
and every hour. Many spaces of the most indefatigable life, even in the 
most elevated departments of bnmaa action, most be of a common, kind, 
and would be inngnifiont wore they not tbe connecting pieces between 
the more important succesave actions, and preserving the continuity of the 
train. In selecting, however, the possible attainments and performances to 
be often recalled to tlie mind as giriog the value of time, it will be well 
fbr a man to ta^ those of the very highest degree Id the sphere of 
excellence inthin his power, and never let his estimate of time rert on that 
lower level to which its pnctical improvement most descend at many 
intervals, and during even long space*. His estimate should be above the 
average value of time, if I may 10 express it, in order tn prevent his 
Habitual, efforts &am blling very much below it. The greatest value of 
any day should be taken M the filed value of every day. Thus a man 
vol. I. X 
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may often occur, "How rich I hare beea, — had I bot been 
aware of it !" 
Another main thing toward " redeeming time," is this, — 

whole atuation and powen are of that OTder vhlcti admila of great enter- 
pru«, of eitenuTO bounties, or of inj exertioDS which iroutd hsTO a great 
effect OD muikiiid, ought to coomder each portion of time in which any of 
these exertion! could be nude, ai eiactlj' equal in worth to the effect of 
each exertioni. At the davn of saj iaj, he ought to reflect tliat on thia 
daf a noble enterpriae may be undertaken, the effect* of which may exteod 
through B diitrict, a prorince, or perhap* a natioik, and may go down to 
diitant yeaia. Such enterpiiiea hare often been undertaken in paat timei^ 
and each had ila appropriate day of commencement ; perhapi such enter- 
priee* will aomewhere be UDdertaken thii day; this day ia perfectly capable 
of anch ; and capable to him, unce the means are in his hands, and the 
fl^d of action ia plain before him. He might perjbrm some ugnal act of 
beneEcence. There will he hours enough in the day ; they pan away 
indeed very fast ; but still they would stay long enough for him ; the aun 
which is risen and nan shinea would light him on his way to where this 
action could be done, and before it seta we may trust that somewh^e on 
earth such generous things will be done; he at least has the power that one 
such should be done. 

Now the utility of such an enterprise, the worth of such a ngnal act of 
beneliceace is precisely the ralue of this day to this Tnan, And if the day 
shall pass irithout this or any equiialent occupation, the amount of what 
be has wasted is the amount of all thia good which he has not efiected. 
And this is not all ; for he may justly be held to hare committed all the 
aril which these eiertions would haie remOTed or preteated, A mar) 
whose employment ia science, as he may be supposed much inferior to Sir 
Isaac Newton, will not at the dawn of the day fix his estimate of the 
coming day at the same high pitch as Sir Isaac mi^t justly have done id 
the morning of that day in which he saw the apple &I1 from a tree; but ha 
ought to fix it at the pitch of the beat improved day that he haa eva 
himself known. He can recollect what a conKderable space of knowledge 
he went o'er, or the luminous conception of some important principle 
irtiicb be acquired on a past day of most resolute and patient application. 
Let the value of that day fbrm the estimate with which he begins the 
punuils of this. It is poimble his utmost eKirts may not obtain quite the 
same measure of success again, as in that past inataoce, hut it is equally 
poeuble that they will ; and it ia certain Ibey will be more poweifiilly 
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to keep eatablished in the mind, and oiten present to viev, 
certain importaut pnrpoBes or objecte that absolutely tmiH 
be attained. There is Qne thing that, to all man establishes 
and imposes its^ in this decided manner, independently 
of their will, that is, the necesaity of the provision for 
animal subsistence. But are there not other things as 
really necessai'y, though in order to feel them such, there 
must be thought and couBcience? For example: — that 
there is some considerable discipline and improvement of 
the mind, (Including, too, the other minds under a man's 
care ;) — sotne moderate, and if possible, considerable attain- 
ment of divine knowledge ;— some measure of the practice 
of religious ezerciseB ; — and there is the " one thing needful" 
in its whole comprehensive magnitude. Now, let such 
great objects be fixed in purptMc, aa having a positive and 
animated by acting on luch an eidnuts of vliat the; aught to effect, than 
if their yKte made according to a lower scale of dulj and expectation. 

Aesmning the aame prindplein lelationto the moral improrementa of 
character, we ma; aeeert that to a lain and wicked Eaan the value of thii 
daj ia equal to that of an absolute reformation of his conduct ; equal at 
leait to the commencement of such a reformation. For hig conscience ig 
mok into a melanchol; d^«e of apathy, if it doea not remind him in the 
morning that hii leformaUan is the most positive dut; of thia daj. Here 
and there an individual will lie happy enough to accompliih this duty; 
and tlien the di&brence at tlie setting mm between the moral aituation of 
one such indiyidual, and ojiother man who closed yesterday in the same 
unhappy spirit and course in which thia now reformed man alao closed 
it, and who will end the prewnt day juit like the past, this ognal difference 
gives the value of this short courw of hours. And thia is then; Tslue not 
only to him that is refbrmed, but to him that is not ; for why will not he 
ilea derive the inestinkable benefit t the same duty, danger, motivei^ 
uguments, and pmauits, are placed before him. 

With regard to the whole of the time comprised within the limit«d 
imation of life, we may justly assert, that the value of thia little accumu- 
lation of short p^odi is equal to that of the eternal telicitj which it Is the 
HQpiane concern of lime to secure, and to which a wise improvement ol it 
will lead ! — Euay on the Improviinent of Tme, 
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absolute claim, and be very frequently thought of, as 
huviug it, — and they will greatly magnify, generally, the 
value of time in our eatimate; they will, in numberleBS 
instances, liiuit and reduce the claims of other objects, which 
would else be admitted ; and bo, keep things in their pro- 
per proportions. And they will put in their claims to very 
many little portions and particles of time, that else would 
be carelessly surrendered to chance, fancy, or indolence ; 
like the apostles, under the Lord's direction, they will 
"collect tiejrtymentt that nothing be lott." 

That time be regarded in an inseparable connexion with 
eternity, is the grand principle for redeeming it, to feel, 
solemnly, that it is really for eternity, and has all the 
importance of this sublime and awful relation. This latter 
is conceived of, as having, in every portion of it, (if we may 
speak of portions) something mysteriously grand and so- 
lemn. But, the relation is such, that much of that solemn 
quality comes, pervades, hither, through our time, in all its 
portions, whether we be sensible of it or not. And, re- 
versely, if this is unfelt and disregarded, and our time 
here be suffered to be vain, wasted, or eril, it will throw, 
in a disastrous manner, an effect of this, its quality, into 
eternity. 

It might be a striking and alarming reflection, suggested to 
a man who has wasted or ill applied a given portion of Ms 
time, — " Now the time has gone backward into the irrevo- 
cable past, but the effect of it, &om the quality you have 
given it, is gone forward into eternity — and since you are 
going thither, how vrill you meet and feel the effect there f" 
Those that are gone thither, experience and verify the 
effect there, of the quaUty they gave to their time here. 
"WTiat may be cooaidered to be the effect felt there, of many 
particular single portions of the time that has been passed 
here P of particular days ; particular hours P It would be 
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wise and salutarj' to fix this thought distinctly and specially 
on portions of onr paseing time, — " This day is going — but 
going thus, what influence is it throwing forward, beyond 
my mortal aphere ? Shall I find it in light or ib gloom, iu 
bittemesB or in joy, elsewhere P" 

The proper conclusion of the whole is, — that nothing 
short of the redemption of the soul, is the true and effectual 
redemption of time ; and this object gives the supreme rule 
for the redeeming of time. Let us apply this rule, and 
implore the Divine Spirit to make its authority irresistible 
upon us. There may be in Bome senses an admirable 
redemption of time, yet this grand object be lost ! It is 
quite afilictive, sometimes to think of such examples ; great 
and systematic industry in useful occupations ; — wonderful 
attainments in knowledge, learning, science ;— indefatigable 
prosecution of schemes and operations, by which, mankind 
are benefited; — but, all the while, the essential interests 
of the Boui neglected ! How melancholy, to have made so 
admirable an use of time for all purposes but the supreme 
one! 

Oar concern is, — that the great Eedeemer may train us 
to redeem our time in the very process of his redeeming 

J% 22, 1823. 
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THB 0OMPRBHKNSITBirE38 OF THE DIVniH LAW. 

Pbai.m cxix. 96. 

" Thy commandment it exceeding broad." 

first view of the relation between Ck>d and all other be. 
, IB, that of his being their Creator. The next riew of the 
ioa is, that which maaifests him as a Lawgiver. Bj the 

nature of the case this must be au esaential part of the 
ion, No right bo absolute, to give lawB, can be oon- 
:d, aB that of the Creator. For, — he ia, necesBarily, the 
■eme Being. He baa a perfect and exclusive property in 
; he haB created. All created being is entirely depend- 
m him, for being and well-being. He alone can have a 
>ct underBtanding of what is the right state, and the right 
edure, of created beings ; (they cannot understand them- 
a, and therefore could not, if they would, devise com- 
at laws.) He alone has the power to enforce a system 
iws over the whole creation. The mention of the 
ole creation" may suggest one application of the terms 
iir text, (though a meaning not there intended) — the 
ling extent of the scene of hia legislation! In all pro- 
lity there are worlds, with intelligent inhabitants, 
iding beyond aU conceivable number, and dimension of 
s, and One Dictator of laws, — of commands, — to them 

But, think of one world, only, — our own, in thia sense 
exceeding broad." 

it doubtless our text meanB, not the wide compass of 
icene and subjects, but the quality of the law, as impe- 
e on man; its authority and requirement applied to so 
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many points; the comprehensiTeiiesa, the uaiveraalily, of 

its juriBdiction. It reachea and compreheads the whole 
extent of aU things, in which there is the distinction of 
right and wrong — good and eyil. Now then, think, for an 
instant, of the almost infinite multiplicity of things in which 
this distinction has a place; the grand total of what is 
passing, — in men's minds, converse, and action — is passing 
at this hour — has been in the course of the day — during the 
whole eourse of lifo of each and all. Think how much — 
how little— of all this can justly be considered as withdrawn 
&om the jurisdiction of the divine authority and law. A 
wide rain, or the beams of the sun, hardly faJl on a greater 
multitude and diversity of things. 

Now, an intelligent creature in a right state, — that is, a 
holy state, in harmony with Oroi, would be pleased, deeply 
pleased, that all things should be thus marked with a signi- 
fication of his will And with good reason; for, — how 
happy to be in all things at the direction of the Supreme 
Wisdom ! — in all things made clearly aware what is confor- 
mity to the I)i\'ine Excellence ; insomuch that, — if the case 
could be supposed, of any thing, of material interest, being 
left without this mark of the divine will, under an echpae of 
the light Irom GroA, that would, to bucK a spirit, appear as 
something distressing, and fearful, and portentous, — would 
be felt as threatening some indefinable hazard. To a being 
possessed and filled with the reverential love of God, it 
would be a most acceptable and welcome thing that thus it 
should be made manifest in all things what is his pleasure ; 
— that the whole field of existence and action should hear, 
all over it, the decided and precise delineations (as on a 
m&p) of the ways which his creatures are to take. Should 
it not be so ? — Must it not be so to an uncorrupted and 
holy creature of God ? But is it so, to the general spirit of 
mankind P is it bo, naturally, to any of them F No, it is not 
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a welcome thing that the "commandment," the law, — of 
God is BO " exceeding broad." And accordingly, ita breadth 
is, in ever7 imaginable way, endeavoured to be narrowed. 
It 13 true, that even the very apprehension of it ia very 
limited and faint. If the dutneaa and contractedneea of 
appreheneion could be set aeide for an interval, and a pal- 
p^le, luminous manifeetation made of the vast compass, 
and the whole order of distinctiona of this divine law, it 
would strike as ten times, — a hundred times beyond all 
that had been 'suspected. Tet still, in multitudes of minds, 
there is apprehension enough of such t 
law, to cause disquietude, to excite re-action, and a 
to any thing that will seem to narrow that law. 

"We might notice several of the expedients, and the aid- 
ing causes, for this effect of contracting and reducing the 
extent and magnitude of the divine law. The bold, direct, 
decisive one, is — infidehty ; to deny the existence of the 
Supreme Lawgiver himself. Then the Sovereign Voice is 
silent. Then the destruction of the divine law takes place, 
ae it were, from the centre instead of by a contraction of its 
wide extension. Then all things are right which men wish, 
and can, and dare do ; right, that is to say, as to any con- 
cern of conscience, — the practical regulations which atheists 
would feel the necessity for, would be only a matter of 
policy and mutual self-defence. 

To reject revelation, ia an expedient httle less summary 
and effectual for the purpose. A God believed, or sup- 
posed,— but making no declaration of his will (and the 
retribution), would give veiy little disturbance to sinners. 
For, aa to what has been termed natural religion, — though 
a fine systematic theory may be Iramed, it is, for any thing 
like practical effect, no more than a dreara. It was so 
among the bulk of the cultivated heathens ; and now the 
rejecters of revelation would be sure not to aUow them- 
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selves to be de&ftuded of their advantage, hf admittiug any 
thing more than they liked of the rules or authority of 
natural religion. 

But, not to dwell on the express and formal rejection of 
the divine law, but suppose it admitted, in the ordinary 
way, as among the generality in a Cbrietian nation, there 
lire many things to frustrate its quality of "exceeding 

We hardly need aay how effectually this ia done by the 
indulgence of sin, in action, or thought, but in the heart. 
It ia by the understanding and the conscience that the 
divine law is to be apprehended in its amplitude. Sow, 
nothing 13 more notorious than the baneful effect which 
indulged and practised sin has on both these. It inflicts a 
grossness on the understanding, which renders it totally 
unadapted to take cognizance of any thing that is to be 
"spiritually discerned;" as unadapted as our bodily senses 
are to perceive Bpirits. It throws a thick obscurity over 
the whole vision of the divine law, so that nothing of it is 
distinctly perceived, except when eometimcB some part of it 
breaks out in thunder. The conscience partakes the stupe< 
faction ; is insensible to a thousand accusations and menaces 
of the divine law, every one of which ought to have been 
pungent and pain&l. 

Again, — it ia to be observed, that the general operation of 
self-love in a corrupted being, ia adverse to any clear and 
effectuali acknowledgment of "the exceeding breadth" of 
the divine law. The being has a certain sense of not being 
in a state of peace and harmony with Qod, but of alienation, 
opposition, and in a degree, hostility; but still devotedly 
loves itself. It has therefore a set of self-defensive feelings 
against him. But since it could not defend itself against 
his power, it endeavours to defend itself against his law. It 
yentures to question tfae necessity or propriety of one point 
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of his law; — refuses to admit the plain interpretation of 
another — or to admit the clear inferencea from undeniable 
mitis. It makeH large portions of the divine laws refer to 
other men Mid times; — to special and tnmsieat occastona 
and circumstances; is ingenious in inventing cxemptioDa 
for itself J weakens the force of both the meaning and the 
anthorit;' of the divine dictates, wliich it cannot avert from 
their application to itself. Thus it "renders void" much of 
both the spirit and the letter ; and thus places itself amidst 
a dwindled and falsified system of the divine legislation. 

Add to this, the influence of the customs and maxims of 
the world. For a moment, suppose these admitted to con- 
stitute the supreme law and standard. Let all that these 
adjudge superfluous, be left out and rejected; all that these 
account indifferent, be set down so ; — all that these warrant 
hy practice, be formally sanctioned ;— -all that these pro- 
nounce honourable and admirable, he inscribed in golden 
letters ; — all that these have settled as true wisdom, be 
adopted as principles and oracles, i^pecially, let what the 
customs and notions of the world have mtunly satisfied 
themselves with in respect to rehgion be admitted, aa the 
true scheme of our relations and duties to Qod. This 
system now! — Let it be placed opposite to tlie divine law I 
Would it not be tike Baal's prophets confronting Ehjah ? 
like Satan propounding doctrine to our Lord ? like a holy 
mget and a devil lookmg in each other's face P But, think, 
— this is actually the system on which the notions and 
habits of the multitude are formed! And thus the divine 
law, in its exceeding breadth, is made (as it is said of the 
heavena) to " depart as a scroll that is rolled together." 

But, short of so decidedly anticbristian a standard, there 
is among us a great deal of an accommodating way of 
tfaiuking of the divine law ; an unsound and treacherous 
casuistry; a sort of middle principles, by which those of 
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divine authority are ^tered and qualified, and shaped, to 
Buit better to the habits of the vorld, and the temper of the 
times; — a delective taith in our Lord's declaration — "no 
man can eerre two masters." 

Another thing by which the "exceeding breadth" of the 
divine law is narrowed, (as to its acknowledgment and 
application) is, a notion and a feeling as if, — man being ao 
Tery imperfect a creature, it cannot be that there is an 
abac^utely perfect law in authority over him. It is impos- 
sible foe him to meet such a law, in full conformity, and 
therefore it is a moderated and more indulgent one that he 
is respcrnsihle to. But where is there any declaration of 
such a law F And what can the idea really mean, but a 
tolerance and approval of something tjhat is evil? Some- 
thing different from that which is perfect — less than — what 
can this be hut evil ? And shall there be a law from the 
holy God to sanction evil, because man is enl ? 

Worse, if jmassibte, than all these modes of making Toid 
the law, is that which attempts to do it on the plea of 
grace ; which pretends to absolve Christians from the claims 
of the eovereign rule, beoauae their justification is on an 
entirely different ground. So that they stand as independ- 
ent of the law, as he is who appointed it. There are 
different degrees in which this odious heresy is made a 
practical principle. A spirit truly renewed through divine 
grace becomes an emphatical approver of the law. It b a 
reflection of the character of Him whom he adores, and 
wishes to resemble. 

Such are the expedients, and modes, and operations, of 
depravity to frustrate "the commandment." But let xa 
solemnly consider, that all the while, and after all, that 
divine law remains, in its exceeding breadth. Then, what 
shonld a man gain, though he could keep it out of sight — 
delude and please himself vrith a diminished conception of 
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it, — through hie whole life on earth P Since he muat go 
out of the world to meet lum that has appointed it, and 
never sbrogaited or changed it " not one jot or tittle." 
There, too, he will meet rr, this l&w itself resplendent in 
eternity. 

"Eiceeding broad." It is eo, by the comprehenBive 
applicableneaa of its grand simple rules. " Thou ahalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and bouI, and strength, 
and thy ueighboor as thyself. It is so by the ampb order 
of itB special injunctions. Wbere is there a spot without a 
signal of the divine will F It is so by laying an authori- 
tative hand on the first principles and origin &onx which 
any thing can proceed, in human spirit and action ; then it 
reaches to all things that do or can proceed thence. It 
asserts a jurisdiction over all thought and inward afiection. 
All language ia uttered under this same jurisdiction. All 
that the world, and each man, is in action about. And 
even over what is not done, it maintains its authority, and 
pronounces its dictates and judgments. It ia a positive 
thing with respect to what is negative, omissioa, non- 
existence. Like the divine government in the material 
world, over the wastes, deserts, and barren sands. And 
from these spaces of nothing, (as it were,) it can raise up 
substantial forms of evil, of sin, in evidence against men. 
As at the resurrection men will rise from empty wastes, 
where it would not have been suspected that any were con- 
cealed. Let a man look back on all his omissions, and 
think what the divine law can raise from them against him. 
Thus the law, in its exceeding breadth, is vacant nowhere ; 
it is not stretched to this wide extent by chasms and void 
spaces. If a man could find one such, he might there take 
his position for ain with impunity, if not with innocence. 

But to realize all this to the heart and conscience, what 
serioiwneas of thought is necessary ! Wbat of all this will 
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be visible to a careless, thoughtlesa spirit ? And how 
neceasary spiritual discenuneat impaj^ed, maintained, and 
increased, by divine inatruction and influence. This brings, 
aa it were, a new element into the creation around us. 
When this ia given to one that had been a stupid, insensible 
sinner, what a manifeBtation, what a vision, there becomes 
appM«nt to him of the dirine law ! 

An inference or two from such representations, will have 
been very obviona. One plainly is, that great self-com- 
placency is a treacherous, deluded, and dangerous state. 

Again, if such be the law, how impossible is human sal- 
vation by it! Let man be brought before it in judgment, — 
under the condition, " cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all things which are written in the book of the law, 
to do them." He must not shrink from this view, who is 
really in earnest to be saved. And one moat just, and what 
should be natural, consequence will be, — a perfect horror of 
t^dng any ground at all lite this for acceptance before 
God. We need not fear to assert, that, with such a view 
of the law, and man being snch as he is, it would have been 
very difficult to believe even a revelation of divine mercy, 
which should profess to take effect on the ground of the 
law, or not on any other ground. A strong doubt and 
question would have arisen; — "How can the holy God 
(con, morally speaking) so set aside hia law ? Why did he 
appoint it ? Is it not absolutely just and good ? Will it 
comport with holiness to suffer a vast and general violation 
of it, defiance of it, by our race, and no dreadful and penal 
consequences follow — provided men should be willing to be 
pardoned by him, — and be somewhat sorry for their having 
set his law at nought ?'* 

Therefore, the ratiofial theory would be, — that if God 
would eitend mercy and B^vation to so guilty a race, it 
would much more probably be on the ground of some quit« 
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different economj'. And theretbre, — a revelation of Bome- 
tlimg pDrportlng to be auch & quite different economy, 
would, beforehand, have every probability in it« iavonr, as 
compared with any plan which should retain the law as 
the foundation. The plan by the law was evidently an 
utterly mined plan ; it could not save one ; it could only 
condemn to periah. If men were to be saved, and still 
upon the original economy, it was to be independently of 
the law, and in opposition to it. But, independently, and in 
oppoeition ! — Who would make them independent ? Who 
would bear them harmless in that opposition F If the divine 
goodness in the form of mereif would do it, — what became 
of the divine goodness in the form of righiemtmeai T 
Should the rebelliouB creatures utterly violate and demdiah 
the economy of justice, and come triumphant out of ita 
ruins, as having forced the supreme Governor to the bare 
expedient of mercy ? 

All this gives, beforehand, a high and rational probability 
to the new economy, constituted in the Mediator; accept- 
ance, justification, salvation, — solely and entirely through 
the work and sacrifice of Jesua Christ. The believing, 
gratefiil accepters of this economy will see the more of ita 
inestimable value, the more they apprehend of the "exceed- 
ing breadth" of the divine law. The rejectors of it may be 
exhorted to turn their solemn attention on that law — to 
study it long — and see whether they dare finally venture to 
stand on that ground. 

JuM m, 1828. 
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THE DimrE aOOQTrEBS A UOTin to BXPKITTAirCl. 

EOUATTB ii. i. 

" The ffoodneft 0/ God leadeth thee to repentance." 

It ie not our purpose to dwell, in any formal manner, 
on tbe doctrine of repentance; its nature; the distinction 
of its different kinds ; or the conditions of its being effec- 
tual. Kor is there any^ need to insist on so plain a truth 
as, that repentance is neceseaiy to all men; for nothing, 
hardly, would appear mope impioua than for any one to 
come forward and say, " I need no repentance." 

But, there is another consideration, of very grave im- 
portance, namely, — that all men will certainly come to 
repentance; that there are causes in existence, and will 
be in operation, which will infallibly enforce repentance of 
some kind, at some time. In this view it is a very solemn 
thing to look at men (classes or indivi duals) ~-the gay and 
thoughtless — impious — hardened in iniquity — aelf-dghteous 
— indifferent professors — and think, "Tou will certainly 
repent! — your repentance may be in vain — of an unavailing 
kind — too late, but it will certainly come ! Tou may think 
not of it, may make light of the admonition ; but it is in 
reserve ; it toiU come ; and when it comes, what a change I" 
And, let it be suggested, the repentance that absolutely 
win be enforced, sometime or other, whatever it shall be 
deficient in, will at least have the pain, the grief; and the 
pain the greatest, if it be an unavuling repentance. There 
are, then, causes La reserve that will enforce repentance, 
even on the moat careless and hardened. 
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But we would speak of reaaoBB that should enforce it, 
and MOW— persuasive reasons, conducive reasons. There are 
many such ; and, aurely, what haa jugt now been repreaented 
should be a powerful one. If ultimate repentance ia inevi- 
table, under an iiresiBtible, and what may be, a terrible, 
power, how desirable it should not be left to be caused so; but 
be effected under the persuasive influence of more gracious 
causes! And it becomes peculiarily desirable that these 
should be the prevailing influences, to work repentance, 
when we consider it as a prolonged, a habitual, sentiment 
and exercise of the bouI. For, we are not considering 
repentance esclusively in a limited character of one great 
temporary act ; as a part of that revolution which we 
call c(mi>ergioit — but as a feeling which is to be continually 
renewed, and maintained in exercise through the whole 
course of life. It ought to' be so maintained, unless the 
remembrance of sin ought to be otherwise than painful. It 
should be so habitual, unless a man perfectly ceases to be a 
sinner. We must beware of the delusive notion of a 
repentance once for all ; confined to one particular period, 
as if it put all right for perpetuity, and gave a final opiate 
to the conscience. I4^ot even the assurance of pardon 
through Jesus Christ is to extinguish the sentiment of 
r^entance; unless it be a proper effect of Christian faitb, 
that a man should cease to care, in the smallest degree, that 
he has been a sinner, and is still a sinDer. 

But we repeat, if repentance is to be a prolonged, a 
habitual exercise of religion, it is to be wished that the 
causes acting on the mind to excite the sentiment, should 
be much of the gentler order. And of these, the chief, (i^ 
indeed, it do not corbprebend them all,) is " the goodneu of 
God," manifested, acknowledged, and felt. Contemplate, 
then, that "goodneM." It may be considered in the grand, 
comprehensive view, of all the beneficence that he haa 
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poured over this imiverae, — all the good that ha haa con- 
ferred on this world since the creation, — aJl that ia 
displayed in nature, providence, and the i^eat wori ot' 
redemption. 

But we would rather direct attention to the Divine 
goodnesH in some more special views. For eiample: — 
contemplate it as beheld in the same view with the deserts 
of man, — the two visions close together, — s broad mani- 
lestation of both, in comparison. Look at the general 
ftppearance and character of each ; are these in due rela- 
tion P Fix on any particular parts, to see how they answer 
to each other ; whether they reflect each other's brightness 
and heavenly quality. What is it in man that ia ade- 
quately correspondent to that goodness ? Is it a humble, 
constant sense of dependence P — an affectionate admiration 
of his beneficence F — a mighty attraction towards himP — a 
conformity of spirit, and incessant solicitude to be still 
more conformed P Is it an aversion to all that be disap- 
proves F Look at any of 'the particulars of bis goodness, — 
his constant provision — his watcbi'ul protection — his com- 
passionate care of weakness. What corresponds to these P 
TT'i' rays of instructive wisdom falling on man, — what corre- 
sponds P Is it clear, uoperverted reason p — perfect love of 
truth F — anxiety to be taught P His shining forth on them, 
a Sovereign Pattern of sanctity ; his shining forth in an 
economy of ItedemptioQ, — what does this very thing in^ly 
that there is in man to answer to it ? Thus, let " the good- 
ness of God" be contemplated relatively and comparatively 
to the character and diaposition of man. 

Behold it, again, in the same view with the manifestation 
of his Diind against sin, — the expressions of denunciation 
accompanying hia holy law, and mingled with all his com 
munications to man, — how many they are, how derasive, 
how solemn, and at the same time, just ! And yet, oot- 
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withBtanding, fclie world, around ua, is not made an nn- 
mingled scene of vindictive exetnition ; sinful men are not, 
in every path and dwelling, crushed under the felling judg- 
ments of Heaven. There is an immense dispensation of 
benefits. This is instead of the expresBion of his diaplea- 
eure and denunciation, being (if we may bo apeak) embodied 
in a practical dispensation of inflictions. Those just de- 
nunciations are sent conjoined with favours, with mercies 
exceeding the number of the formidable sentences — of the 
expressions that he is offended. It would seem as if he 
would not send hia rebukes or threateninga but by the 
handa of friends, bearing tokens of kindness and benefi. 
cence, while they convey the measagea of displeasure. " M 
it of the Ziord'g mercies that we are not consvmed." The 
case, then, is such, that, the Divine denuneiationa against 
sin, and the actual prevalence of sin in men, in w», — being 
considered together, — no such measure of indulgence and 
bounty could have been expected as that which is actually 



View thia Divine Goodness in the light of being oontem- 
porary — being at the very same time with — each sin in our 
long succession of offences. Advert to any diatinguishable 
sin in particular, in its time, ita moment ; there was good- 
ness experiencing then : advert to the next, and the next, — 
at that time there was atUl " (he goodnea of God," and in 
various ways at once. Could thia, at any such moment, 
have been denied, — could it have been boldly said (suppose 
in excuse for sin,) "I am experiencing no 'goodnmg of 
God,' just now ? Ko ; at whatever sinful moment, there 
was a diversity and complication of tho exercise of " (Ae 
goodness of God." So that, downward to this hour, the 
aeries of the Divine goodness may be counted by the sue- 
cession of a man's sins. Not one sin, small or great, but 
immediately close by it, were acts and proofs of thia good- -^^^ 
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nees. If this bad been realized to thought, what a Btriking 
and awful admonition ! Each and efeiy sin a teetiraonj, a 
representative of goodness ; mid what a wonder, that the 
train of goodaess ahoiild still persist to go on ! 

And this may suggest another idea ; that is, of realizing 
this goodness by the supposition of its being withdrawn. 
Deprivation is sometimes the most effectual waj^ of verifying 
that a thing was, — and what, and how much it was. Think, 
if Gk>d were to take this method of making as sensible 
whether he has exercised goodness toward ua 1 He might 
begin, at one point, and at another, t<) diminish, to with- 
hold, to withdraw. He might cause his bounty to recede 
on every side of the sphere of our interests. On one side^ 
a diminution, a withdrawment, just enough to be felt at 
first ; but speedily more — and still more ; the same opera- 
tion on another aide of our interests — something atiU 
departing, day after day! — things we had scarcely thought 
of aa gifts or mercies, leaving incurable pain, or want, 
behind! — our condition becoming more and more diatreaaed 
and mieerablcj till we sunk in death, and a death without 
consolation or hope ! Or, instead of this gradual proceas, a 
sudden general deprivation. Now what would all thia be, 
but merely the vrithdrawment of the Divine Goodness P 
Estimate that goodness, then, as on the supposition of its 
being withdrawn. 

"We may add, as peculiarly pertinent 'to our text, that 
"the gooinegs of Qod" is to be viewed in its character of 
patience and longsuffering. All his lengthened indulgence, 
his train of fevours — what should we in conscience deem it 
to have been for ? What, but that there might be increas- 
ing gratitude, devotedness, wisdom, and service P And 
when has there been such a degree of these, that it waa 
anything but mere goodness in God to continue his favours? 
In the failure of these (that is, of gratitude, devotion, ser. 
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vice, Ac.) what should we deem the lengthened indulgenoe 
to have been for, but that, at length, n migbty repentance 
shotdd awake in the sou! F But has tAia, too, &iled F Then 
how great " lAe goodneu " aa longsnffering and patience ! 

But, what is this " goodneta" of longsuffcring Btill forf 
Surely, our text ia the anawer. " It leadeth thee to repent- 
aaee," still waits for the same, — persuades to the Bome. 
And thither the Divine '"goodne«$" should lead, in all the 
views we have attempted to represent it in. Sees not all 
this goodness most emphatically reproach our ingratitude 7 
Does it not expose sin as a thing ioeipressibly malignant 
and hateful F Does it not show that this is a cause f<n 
grief, far, far beyond all others ? Does it not show that the 
pardon of this, and deliverance from this, are the greatest 
blessings to be sought, or named, or thought of, under 
Heaven f But those blessings can come to no man's soul, 
separately from repeatanoe. 

And it is "the goodness ofOod" that still presses this 
repentance upon us. It seems to plead and expostulate. 
" Would you not desire to be in unity with such a Being P" 
But this cannot be without repentance. "Would you not 
deem that which has kept you from his love and communion, 
your most fatal enemy ?" Then would you not repent oi 
haying entertained it P " Oh, what have you been listening 
to, while his goodness has pleaded in vain ?" Can you ex- 
pend your sorrow on trifling ills, and be indifferent about 
this P What state, what society are you fit for, and will be 
fit for hereafter, if you would not be even passionately 
earnest to be restored to him F Would you not fervently 
implore one more manifestation of his "goodnets" in an act 
of his almighty power, to break down the separation which 
estranges you from him? How can you even endure to 
experience his " gooiaess" any longer, if it ia to be in vain P 
What, but an insufi^erable reproach can every new manifea- 
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tation of it be F And, irhat ib that goodnesB to lead to, if 
not to repentance. Think, what there can be elae for It to 
lead to ? Shall it be,— to BuccesHive Bcenes, and stages, and 
varieties of vanity ? — Shall it be to the very thing itself, 
even sin, which it should lead to repentance of? Shall it 
be, to contempt of God ? Think what a fearful power of 
evil it is, that can cause the very " goodneaa qf God" to lead 
in such a way ! 

But, the miBd saya to itself, when conscience is uneasy, 
" There mutt, there «^/ be repentance." Mutt it be so ? 
Shall it be bo F Then what is to lead to it, if not the 
"goodneu qf Ood?" How, and by what, is it counted 
upon, as to be brought to pass F Such a question should 
be plainly answered by the neglectful, delaying spirit that 
gives itself this assurance. What elte than " the goodnett 
of Qod " is to lead to repentance P What is to be a greater 
force, and a better force to accomplish the effect ? Would 
a man calmly reckon on severe and terrific causes? On 
afflictions — calamities — judgments ? Would he say, " Tho»e 
will make me feel, though Divine indulgence cannot F Thou 
wilt afiright and terrify me, and ' aet my ems in order before 
me :' and, till they come, I must be content that ' the dimne 
goodinett' be in vain." Benevolence would pray, that those 
awful visitationB might speedily arrive, if nothing else can 
■uffice ; even that were the "goodnest of God," though in so 
different a form. But, what a state of mind it would be, 
that could resign itself to such a calculation, such a hope I 
And besides, how is the genuineness to be assuredly known, 
of a repentance wrought by suffering, hj fear and terror P 
how, unless there were space and scope given afterward to 
prove that the "ffoodnese of Qod" affects the pouI, and pro- 
longs the salutary contrition when the terrors shall have 
remitted ? But, besides, even this method, of severe good- 
ness, may be forborne, when a long train of its beuipnaut 
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isTours have been dieregarded. Even teirore may not be 
Bent till it 18 too late. Think, at the same time, -even if a 
genuine and salutaiy effect might be calculated upon, as to 
be wrought by terror and suffering, what iniatuation it 
would be to leave it to be to accompllBbed, — that whicb 
there is now indulgent goodneas adapted to accomplish ! 

Bi:t~ is it still this indulgent goodness that ia counted 
upon, OB to work repentance? prolonged goodnefls, — more 
and greater goodness, — while, thus far that goodness fails p 
But ia there not enormous presumption in thus making 
sure of its prolongation? Is there not presumption too, 
and absurdity, in building on resolutions, to make a con- 
Q^ary use, some time, of that goodness, to what has been 
deliberately made of it hitherto P What good and powerful 
principle is expected to spring up in the heart, in the mean- 
time, to turn it so certainly and so easily to its Divine 
Benefactor? And even if it could be certain, that the 
Divine goodness would be efficacious — after being still 
longer trified with — think how certain it would be also, 
that a great aggravation of bitterness and remorse would be 
added, by the veiy circumstance of having tri£ed with that 
goodness so much longer. 

But again ; the prolonged trifling with it tends, naturally 
and powerfully, to an effect directly the contrary of repent- 
ance,— naturally and powerfully, we aay ; it does so by mere 
habit, if there were nothing more. It does so, by establish- 
ing a heedless kind of notion (or rather a habit of feeling 
without thought), as if all the good we receive were just 
what belongs to our being and nature — only what it is . 
proper for us to have, since we exiat, — something due to 
onr condition, rather than any direct bounty of God. It 
doea BO, by turning many of Ood's mercies, in succession, 
to a wrong use — and every such instance, being a sin, puts 
UB furfher from him — adda to the thickness of " the sepa- 
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rating waU." It does ho, by creating a deluBtve sense of 
impunity. It may do bo, by introducing into the mind an 
eipreaa and even speculative underv^uation of the Divine 
mercies, admitted and cherished to do away the sense of 
guilt. It may at length do so (that is, harden the spirit), 
by bringing upon it, from the infliction of God himself a 
judicial insensibility. But, conceive the state of a soul 
hardened under " the goodneet of God!" No longer even 
a perception of his mercies, as such,— a £xed impenetrable 
ingratitude, — an established, habitual repellency to all hia 
attractions, a cessation, nearly, of regret for not being at 
peace vrith him ; — the man's mind made up, as it were, just 
to seize and enjoy as much temporal good aa God will^*r- 
mit bJTn (uot give him) during the remainder of the brief 
space of hfe, and leave aU that is to follow to be as it may. 

Above all things we should dread, and pray against, such 
a fatal consequence of " ike goodneu of God." And if there 
be, in any, a consciousness of any degree of it, no words are 
strong enough to express the alarm and earnestness that 
should be felt. 

Consider, in conclusion, how happily the sentiment of 
" r^enUatce " from a sense of " the goodness of God" 
mingles and harmonizes with all the noblest and moat 
delightful sentiments of religion, — with gratitude, humility, 
holy reverence, and zeal, — and with the aspiration to a 
better life, where there shall be no more su;. 

June 19, 1823. 
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LECTTJEE XXXIV 

THE .BKBTITT OP HUILLN LIFE CONTBABTBD WITH THB 
FEBUAHUKCE OF OBJECTS IN KATITBE. 

ECCLESIABTES i. 4. 

" One generation paaseth away, and anaiher generation 
eomelh : but the earth dbideth for eeer." 

Thib place of oiir abode, or rather our ecgoum, this 
Earth, has manj things tending to beguile ub out of reflec- 
tion, to lull and sink ub into unconcern. But, it has some 
things fitted to awaken us to thought and apprehension. 
This should, in all reason, be the effect of sucli circum- 
stances, and facts, as force on our attention the eantra^ 
between the duration of the earth iltetf and that of our abode 
on if; — a duration, in the one instance, coming down from 
a vast remoteness of antiquity, — and extending onward 
through unknown ages ; — in the other instance, a duration 
nearly imperceptible, in the whole view of the lapse of 
time; like that of a bubble floating down upon a great 
stream. We repeat ; things that serre to expose and verify 
the greatness of this contrast, ought to have an awakening 
efTect. Eapecially when we consider, that there is no cir- 
cumstance belonging to our sojourn on earth' bo interesting 
as — that we must leave it. And most directly related to 
our leaving it, is our speed in passing through it. 

And there are many things to illustrate this comparison 
and force our thoughts upon it. History itself; — tchg is 
history, but because the generations of men are gone ? 
We want to know something of them, and to converse with 
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diem, as a former world of men. And history tella us of 
one generation, and of another, that has passed away, 
leaving not a living "rack behind." In a few hours of this 
retrospective cootemplaition, a whole age of the race is seen, 
off the world j followed by another, and another. We may 
look till we are quite weary of the long succession — 
confounded by the rapidity of eudleiw change, and almost 
mortified to see the race thus continually reduced to vanity 
and dust. And yet here remains the very same world; 
"(Afl earih abideth for ever " and what it retains of them 
^ is just, hterally, so much mould as their dissolved bodiea 
have yielded! a substance, however, which it contiuned 
before they existed. 

It is obviously suggested here, that we have another 
illustration of the text in places of Interment, that have 
been such for ages. The earliest of the generations that 
have terminated their earthly existence, are gone boyond 
memory or tradition. Of a subsequent, but Btill early 
period, you find some two or three half-.ob1iterated monu- 
mental inscriptions ; with them was contemporary a whole 
generation, — deposited there in their seaeon, but totally 
forgotten and unknown. In greater number there are 
dates of a later generation, still &r gone in the past. And 
so you come down at last to the recent grave and tomb. 

But the fields, the hills, the streams around are the same. 
The sun shines on the spot,— the shadows of the clouds 
pass, — the rains and snows fall, — the grass and plants grow, 
— the same. And also Unng men, young and old, are seen, 
on a fine sabbath morning, walking about, or standing in 
social parties, — or leaning, in perfect unconcern perhaps, 
against the monumental stones, — just thus it was in the 
former ages. It is very striking to observe this last 
circumstance (especially in some rural burying ground) 
and to think that tiege, (many of them probably the 
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descendants of those mouldering under their feet,) that 
these are the "generation" next to "poet Moay." The time 
approaches when they also will be gone ; and still the world 
of Nature will remain the same, not united with their 
doom, — not sympathetic with their declining — their siok- 
nesB — their growing old — their dying. 

But not only the abodes of the dead, — those of the living 
also may yield illustration of the contrast, those of them 
which were built in a former age; or, take them 
collectively, in a village, town, or city ; as this city. How 
many successions of the inhabitants, since it became .a 
populous city! "Would it be an extravagant conjecture 
that seven or eight times as many persons have died in it, 
as are at this hour living in itP We are setting out of 
view, in the calculation, the circumstMjce that many of the 
houses have perished and been replaced by new ones. We 
take it in the mass, as if it were one great abode. But 
think, now, of the whole population having been so many 
times changed I It requires thought ; because the change, 
being gradual, is at no one time presented in Its full 
magnitude. Were it in the nature of things, that there 
should be, at one grand sweep, the removal of so vast a 
number, repeated at the average period of an age of man, 
the event, and the succession of such events, would have an 
overwhelming awfulness. But what is in effect equal to 
this, takes place, and but feebly excites attention. But 
think, sometimes, when you traverse the city, how many 
entire generations have walked along some of those streets. 
Or look over it from one of the neighbouring eminencea, 
and think of the difference between the' scene of all its 
busy crowd, — and of that mightier multitude of which not 
one being now mingles with that crowd! But the hill is 
the same, the general landscape the same ; " the earth 
abuUlh for ever !" 
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These are Bome of the more general, and broadly obvious 
eiemplificationa of the fact noted in the text. We hope it 
will not be deemed fanciful, if 'we should parsoe the illue- 
tration through some more particular and minute matters 
of obaervation. 

There may be many things incidentalU/ Buggeeting them- 
selves to reflecting minds, that will atrongly eiiforco the 
consideration of the brevity of life, as contrasted with the 
permanence of the Bcene in which it is passed. Befiectiona 
of thiB character may occur under occasional and transient 
states of feeling, — excited at one time by objects that would 
not excite them at another. But we should think it must 
have happened to many, or to most men, to have <Ah 
reflection excited at the view of some object or other, — 
" How much longer this has been — or shall be — than I — 
or any now living man." 

This recently occurred to myself,' very forcibly, in 
obBerving some projectiooB of rock, at the basis of a preci 
pice by the sea, — alternately washed and left by the tide. ■ 
Those objects had been noticed in a former season, (perhaps 
without the reflection occurring, though bo natural a one ;) 
their appearance was exactly the same— and the thought 
suggested itself; — "How many agcB the ocean has &etted 
and foamed against these blocks— how many ages before 
any person now living was here to observe them. Here in 
this perpetual encounter with the mighty element, they 
have remained with little alteration — and nearly thus will 
remain for centuries to come ; — but where will the present 
spectator he ? In comparison with this, what a brevity o? 
duration ia that allotted to our mortal existence 1 " 

* On the shore at the Haven I caugbt a nibject fbr B lectur^ vhich 
was one of the mmt out of the Gommon track that I bare made, — " The 
bierit; of life, oi mdicated and contraated by the permanence of objecu in 
Nature."— Mr. Fatter to lAt Em. Jotiah Hill, Nov. 1, 1823. 
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There are, aa we said, oeauional ttate» of feeling, la which 
the reflection, bo aaggeated, comes with firid impresBlon. 
And it were well to cultivate that Teflective habitude 
through which the mind should be susceptible of instnictire 
and solemn suggestions and impressioDB &om any and all 
objects. To a mind ho habituated, the transiency of life, 
the "patting away of the generationt" will be forcibly aug- 
geeted by the view of such things as mountains (" eoerlastiag 
011*""), massive rocks, ancient trees, the never-tiring, never- 
ending action of the sen, and the solid structures of humaa 
labour. Well may such objects moke aa impresaion of 
contrast with man, when we find them in Scripture taken aa 
emblems to represent the unclkangeableaess and ett.mity 
of God. 

And we may observe, it is the manifest intention of the 
Divine Spirit, as shown in the sacred writings, that we 
should be taught to find emblems, in the world we are 
placed in, to enforce solemn instructioiia upon us. 

Thus, the character of permanence ijx objects we behold, 
may admonish us of the brevity of our mortal life. The 
reflections arising to impress this admonition may be in 
various forms. For instance, — while we are beholding an 
object which has had a long duration, the reflection may be, 
— " How many have beheld it who are not now in the 
world !" In some cases, the thought will carry us up to a 
remote antiquity, when barbarous tribes inhabited or 
wandered about the place j and down through all the 
changes of the people in a long series of ages. " Here they 
have stood, or walked, — solitary individuals, or nssociatea. 
Their eyes have fixed on that object — with attention — 
without attention with words of remark upon it. What 
various countenances have faced it ! these countenances 
when in the bloom and sparkle of youth ; and again when 
faded and withered in age. And a stiU successive and 
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renewed race haTe been here, and beheld this object, while 
the preceding generations disappeared and were forgotten. 
H^ey might go, — it departed not. H remained obnoua to 
each following tribe of dwelletB or visitantB ; and with a 
hm^ nnehanged aspect of entire independence and indif- 
ference as to alL What an assemblage ! what a spectacle I 
if there could be a visionarj' recall and exhibition of them 
aW. I And now, at last, loe tread this same ground, and &x. 
our eyes on this same object, on which millions of looks 
have been fixed ; we, too, shall disappear, — and iV will still 
be there !" 

The reflection may include the ideas of ill the various 
personal qualities — states of mind and character, — and 
condition altogether, of this unknown long succession. 
" Depravity has been here, in how many forms I Misery, 
of how many kinds and degrees ! Visions of anticipation — 
deeply pondered schemes — fluctuations of hope aud fear — 
thoi^htlesenesB and consideration — practical atheism and 
devout sentiment ! All this has passed away — and here is 
the object still, to which all this toot, once, present !" 

And then to think, there ia yet to come more of all this, 
to be present to it — after we shall see it no more. What a 
train of sinners yet, but also, we trust, of saints, are to 
reside, or pass and repass, within sight of that pile of rocks, 
— that mound of earih, raised perhaps by the Bomans or 
the Britons,— or that ancient massive tower. For theie, as 
settled features of the earth, will " abida " while " one geno- 
rafum pasteth aumt/ and another cometh," 

In a soHtary and contemplative state of the mind, the 
permanent objects give the impression as if they rejected and 
scorned aU connexion with our transitory existence— as ii 
we were accounted but as shadows passing over them, — as 
if they stood there but to tell us what a short day is allotted 
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to QB on earth, — to proclaim the tranBitoriness of man, — to 
frown upon our thoughtleee feeling and self>gratul&tioii, 
aa if there were to be great length in life— and on the 
presumption of our' calculations and schemeB. (Anil, in- 
deed, how just and pointed a reproach on a creature of 
flesh and blood, standing perhaps on some great rock, and 
joyously anticipating a great length of life ! Let him look 
at what he stands on!) 'Tia aa if they stood there the 
monuments^ of many past generations, and were appointed 
to be also ours, — as if appointed to witness the whole lapse 
of time, and would take no account of so diminutiye a apace 
of it as oura, — as if they had nothing to do with the preaent 
and passing generation of men. They atrike the thoughtful 
beholder with a character of gloomy and sublime dissociation 
and estrangement &om him. 

It is trae, that the altering effect of time is visible on 
many of the objects thus coatraeted with ua by their per- 
manence. But, the extreme slowness of that alteration 
serves to display again that contraat, and to enforce the 
instruction. For example, the gradual decay of some 
mighty ancient structure, — or of some magnificent cedar 
or oak, — the working away of the very rocks on the sea- 
coast, — the work ofage» ia seen even in the smoothing and 
rounding of the pebbles, there, or in the channel of a streun. 
The change, the decay, in many of these cases, is such, 
that there is no human witness of the alteration, that is, 
of the , rocest. The effect has been wrought, but so alowly 
and imperceptibly, that no man can aay that he has seen its 
progress. The man that has looked on the objects in his 
childhood, can hardly, in his most advanced age, say that 
he perceives any difference. But then let bim turn and 
look at hia fellow mortals, such of them aa remain alive ! 
He can recall the image of the childhood of even the oldest 
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of them. He has seen them through the progress of the 
change ; and a fer greater number he has seen out to the 
last change. 

And then, let him ohserre himself 1 While the sea- 
beaten rook, or the massive tower, or even the great oak, 
presents to him the same aspect as when he was a youth or 
a child, what is the case with Aim ? How could he, by hia 
appearance, be known for the same P And how does he 
know himself to be the same P Is it by his withered 
countenance — his infirmities — bis pains — his laborious 
walking— his eitinguished spirits — his prospects vanished P 

But we may take the impressive instruction without 
bringing the whole length of life thus into the contrast. 
It may have happened to us to fix our attentive look on some 
such permanent objects, and aiW a moderate interval — a 
few years — to come to behold them again. They are seen 
just the same ; but even within that space, we .may have 
experienced a very great change. Our condition in life, — our 
health, — the state of our social relations, may have become 
in the meantime veiy different ; projects ended, — prospects 
surrendered, — we are quite in another stage of life. We 
may look at the object, and say, — " 9o and so, I was design- 
ing or espeeting, when I saw this last (and this great tree, 
or ancient arch) — then I possessed — note I have lost — " 
How happy if we can say, — "Then I was all for this transi- 
tory state, — now I am earnestly occupied for another!" 

At any rate, whatever may have been the particular 
course of experience, it would betray a thoughtless spirit, 
if some striking reflections should not be excited. The 
man should at least be reminded, " So much of my life has 
irrevocably ■ passed away since, and while the apace has 
made no pereeptibie difference to this object which I be- 
hold again, it has made a most important one to me. A 
few more such spaces at the most (which will still make no 
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diSerence to U,) will finish mj mortal term — pertiqts cme 
■nch,— -perhaps nmcli leaa." And, poBsiblr, in the foim^ 
inatance, be Tieired it with some ta whom the Bolneqaent 
■pace of time has made all the difference of life and desth ! 
£ is here itill, andjiut as it then wan, — where are ttun/T 

The great general instraction &om all this ia, — 4iow little 
hold — how little absolute occupancj' we hare of this wodd. 
When all the scene is evidenUj fixed to rentain, we are 
under the compulsion to go. We hare nothing to do 
with it, but as passing from it. The genemtion " comet" 
but to "pa$t awoi/," seeing another following it dosel; 
under the same destination. Men may atrire to ding — to 
seize a firm possession— to make good their establiduneot 
— resolve and tow that the world tktdl be theiia. But it 
disowns tfaem, — stands aloof ;^it will stay, but they nLust 
go. It seems to declare to them, that it is no more for 
them, than it has been for the countless preceding genen- 
tioos ; tho*e, in their time, wished to appropriate it, but 
what is become of them ? It warns us that it was designed 
for tM, but just as much as it was for all those departed 
tribes ; and we may consider what iket) have of it now. It 
signifiee to us, that equally to o// it will yield on« matter of 
permanence — Just one, and no more, and that is, — >a grave. 
If thai enduring poBsessioa of the earth will content ua, 
that is secure. In all other senses of poHBession It will 
eject us. Men, in their earnest adhesion to it, may nuae 
mighty works of enduring stability — towers, palaces, strongly 
built houses, as if they absolutely would connect themselves 
with the world's own prolonged duration. Well; they 
may do so ; and the earth will retain the»e, but will expel 
them. They may construct what they please that shall 
ttmj 1 it is their ovm abeenoe that will J)e enforced. It is 
their concern whether they can beguile themselves to fancy, 
that in the permanence of such proud representatiyeB of 
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themselveB, they can actually hold, when gone, any real and 
gratiijiiig possession of the earth. 

But should not the final lesaon be, that the only esaentinl 
good that can be gained from the world, is that which can 
be carried away from itP Alas I that mere sojournere — 
beings of traneifion — travellers rapidly parsing away, should 
be mainly intent on obtaining that which they must leave, 
— doom themselves to depart in wlter deprivation — when 
their inquisitive glance over the scene should bo after any 
good that may go with them, — something that is not fixed in 
the soil, the rocks, or the walls. 

Let us look on the earth in the spirit of this inquiry, 
" "WTiat has the bounteous Creator placed here F — what has 
the glorious ^Redeemer left here, that I may by his grace, 
seize and take with me, and find it invaluable in another 
world?" It will then be delightful to look back, with the 
reflection, " I could not stay on that earth. I saw but a 
little while its enduring objects,— ^ita grand Bolidities,-— I 
saw them but to be admonished that I should remove. I 
have left them maintaining their unchanging aspects ; but 
in my passage I descried, by the aid of the Divine Spirit, 
something better than all that they signified to me was no 
possession for me — I seized the pearl of great price, and 
have brought it away." 

SeptetiAer 25, 1823. 
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" Examine t/ovrgeheg, whether ye he in the faith ; prime yowr 
own telvea. Snow ye not your oum selves, hoto that Jestu 
Ckriel it in you, esc^t ye he reprobates ?" 

Whbh the URcesBity and value of knowledge are thought 
of, it is readily admitted that «eZ^btiowledge is about the 
moat neceasary of all. Froiii of Oid, it haa been accounted 
a precept of the highest wisdom, ■ Know thyselp." 

Might we not, then, wonder a little, that there should not 
be more of this knowledge among men, and more asaiduil^ 
to acquire it F That attention ehouLd be ao much averted 
froEi this concern ? For I suppoae our general belief is, — 
that there ia but little. la not this the notion P In a 
nomeroua aasembly, or in the crowd of a city, it is pre- 
sumed, by any one that happens to think of it, that very 
few, EUnong the numbers around bim have a deep, compre- 
hensive, well-rectified, steady, estimate of themselves, — a 
true insight. The presumption, or surmise, is understood 
to go even aa far as this ; namely, that suppose any number 
of persons, acquainted with one another, — the judgments 
they form of one another would, in the whole account, be 
nearer the truth than those which they entertain of their 
own selves, notwithstanding the great advantage men have 
for knowing themselves better than othera can. 

But, if the case be so, how comes it to be so ? Can it 
be, that they do not think it worth while to apply a serious 
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attention to bo near and interesting an object P or, that 
tkej have arbitrary and unsound ruLes in making the 
judgment? or, that no rules, nor force of nnderetanding, 
can preserve their rectitude in the presence of self-love, aa 
if they softened, melted, and lost their edge, in making 
their way through that ■warm, investing, protective passion? 
Or, again, there may be a reluctance to making a rigorous 
scrutiny from fear, and thus men remain in ignorance. 
There may be some apprehension of finding the state of 
the case less satisfactory than the man is allowing himself 
to assume it. This may seem like eipreasing an incon- 
sistency — that ft man will not know what he does know. 
But it is too real and common a case ; Intimations of some- 
thing not right are imwillingly perceived ; apprehension of 
what there may be beneath is felt ; a man would rather not 
be sure of the whole truth; would wilfully hope for the 
best, and so pass off from the doubtful subject, afimd to go 
too far inward. 

But here is a most remarkable and strange spectacle 1 
A soul afraid of itself! — afraid of being deeply intimate 
with itself; of knowing itself; of seeing itself. It is easily 
apprehended how a human spirit might be afraid of another 
being, — of another spirit in a human body; apprehensive 
in being near it, — within reach of its disposition, qualities, 
and action, — afraid to see and meet the corporeal person it 
is in ; alarmed at what there may be, or is suspected to be, 
in that spirit ; shrink from approach, communication, or 
any lure to confidence. " I have a perception of eyil 
omen ; a silent warning of danger ; there is possible ruin to 
me in that spirit." 

It is easy to apprehend that a human soul might be 
afraid of a disembodied spirit, evincing its presence by voice 
or appearance ; if it seemed to attend a man in his solitary 
walk, or to be a temporary visitant in bis apartment. It 
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would be an awful eompaniorahip ! — the revealed proximity 
of the other world ; dark myBtery personified — a being 
presented as if in aa equivocal conjunctiouof life and death; 
with powers unknown, — and which the mortal can meet 
with no similar powers ! All this, on the supposition that 
it were a departed human spirit. More than this, if it 
were deemed a spirit of mightier order. 

Such fear, of other beings, would seem natural enough. 
But think of a human soul in dread of itself! having had 
some glimpses of itself, afraid to meet its own full visage — 
a&aid to stay with itself, alone, still, and attentive — afraid 
of intimate communication, lest the soul should speak out 
trom its inmost recesses ! All the while, what it is a&aid of 
is its own very seli', from which it is every where and for 
ever inseparable 1 A. man uneasy and apprehensive in a 
local situation, or in the presence of other men, may think 
of escape ; but in his own soul I there he is, and is to 
be perpetually. Then what a predicament, when a man, 
directly and immediately m being in himsel)^ feels the 
apprehension of evil and danger ! — feels in the presence of 
something he dreads to abide with, and would fly from ; 
would be glad to separate by a partition — or veil. So that, 
be where he may, with other persons or alone, he has still 
the inevitable presence, with him and in him, of something 
which he cannot be at ease in trusting himself with. 

We were led into this kind of digression by observing, that 
one cause of the deficiency of self-knowledge is a fear of 
having the full truth disclosed. But now think a moment 
of the absurd and pernicious operation of such fear. To 
fear that there may he, or is, something incompatible with 
safety, and therefore decline ascertaining it I To fear that 
the suspected evil may reach further and deeper than the 
signs distinctly betray,— therefore be carefid to keep the 
alarm leas than the evil may be ! To fear the suspected 
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evil in reference to its ultimate effects and conBcquencea ; 
and, rather to venture those coneequences than firmly look, 
to see whether we are approaching them! ICot to bo 
wiUing to Bee how near is the precipice ! In short, to 
resign and abandon ourselTes to be all that we fear, — rather 
than encounter the self-manifeetation and the disciplJiie 
neceseory for a happy change I 

Bui let us still enforce the neceesity of eelf-eiamination. 
Let us consider (it is a grave consideration, though it may 
Bound insignificantly iu terms), that every one actually 
stands placed against a stuidard unseen, but real — that by 
which God judges, — and marks the spiritual state of every 
one — the eternal law — the rule of Christian character. 
Every one stands in some certain, precise, discriminated, 
relation to this grand rule of judgment. That is his true 
and exact condition. Think of all our assembly thus placed, 
ascertained, and judged ! If the fact could be. an olgect of 
sight ! or signified by some parallel manifestation to sight I 
If it were so, — whatever inquisitiveness each might feel 
respecting the rest, surely his own marked state would be 
the chief object of his eager attention. Well, but should it 
be less so when he considers and knows it is so discrimi- 
nated, marked, signed, — in the sight of God ? — that there 
is the standard,— and some certain degree upon it is ha 
degree? Is there any thing in the world so ImportMit 
for him to know ; not with the infallible precision which 
belongs to the judgment of God alone, but with a substMi- 
tial conformity to truth ? There is a maiiifestation of the 
divine rule^and there is himself to bring, with all his 
consciousness, into comparison with it. And the state he is 
in, by the decision of that rule, is the state of bis relations 
with all that is the most solemn, in heaven and earth, in 
time and eternity. Therefore, " know your own selves." 

Let us briefly notice the objects of self-examination. We 
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might ask a man, " What are you most concerned to know 
of yourself P Is it your leading point to aacertatu aome- 
thing in which you hope for a gratification of your vanity or 
pride ? the measure of your talent ? your qualifications to 
shine ? your merits as contrasted with the unworthinese, 
or even the excellence, of other men f your abihty and 
claims to maintain competition with them F " Instead of 
this, we would advise — Esamine in that as to which you 
are naturally the least inclined to examine yourselves :— that 
respecting which you are the most afi^id to eiamine ; — that 
which you find self-love constantly endeavouring to draw a 
veil over ; — that which, whenever you do turn the inspection 
that way, — begins to throw reproach and numiliatioa ; — that 
which you moat feel yon need to know when you approach 
the throne of God ;— that, any uncertainty about which 
awakens the most solicitude and apprehension whenever 
you think of death ;— that, which forces itself on your 
attention when you think what the inhabitants of heaTen 
must be. 

The earnest force of this examiuatioa should fix on the 
points named by the apostle — " whether ye be in the faith ' ' 
— whether " Jeaus Christ be in you." He was, indeed, 
aiming at a particular point in these questions ; namely, 
Had they not proof of his being a true apostle of Christ ; 
and his having brought to them the real reHgion of 
Christ ; had they not proof in their own personal 
Christianity F But his appeal equidly enforced the 
question, whether they had a personal experience of 
Christianity. Let, then, the self-examiner's earnest 
inquisition bo directed to this great point — " whether" he 
"be in the faith;" whether he ia decidedly more than a cold 
assenting believer in the Christian doctrines. That a man 
may be, and yet at the same time be in — may be vitally and 
actively in — a spirit opposite to all these heavenly truths. 
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Bat — in the faith ? so in it aa to be powerfully withdrawn 
and withheld from the spirit and dominion of the world ?^ 
encircled — eeparated — guarded? 80 in it — as to have a 
habitual preyailing order of views, feelings, motiveH, 
preferences, purposes, created and animated by it P So in 
it, aa to be in a cordial and zealous league with ite faithful 
adherents P 

The other form of expression for the same thing is, 
"that Jesus Christ is in you." He may be in the thoughts 
as a commanding object of contemplation. The question 
for examination will be, — Ib he sof He may be in the 
affections — the object of love, and of awM reverence. Is 
he aoP He may be in the conscience, as an authority. 
He may be in the sonl, in the sense that somewhat of hia 
likeness, his image, is impressed upon it. He may, in, 
abort, be established in the soul — in theory, in vital 
interest, in eiclusive reliance, and in hope — as its sole, and 
all-sufficient, and almighty Bedeemer. Thus he shall be in 
the soul as an indwelling presence, without which it were 
Ufelesa and. hopeless; by which, it is altvo to Gkid, and 
looks forward to eternal felicity. Now, whether this be, in 
some good measure the case, is matter, pre-eminently, for 
self-examination. In all such important points, let men 
beware of assuming, without the process of " proving." 

We might think of a few observations in aid of a correct 
and salutary performance of this duty. 

It should be superfluous to name the necessity of a dis- 
tinct, strong, steady, apprehension of the pure standard 
fixed by the divine authority. But how little this is recog- 
nized among the multitude amenable to it ! 'Tis as if the 
tables written on Sinai had been subjected to be passed 
through the cfunp, for the people to revise, interpolate, 
eraae, or wholly substitute it, at their pleasure. Never 
Jesuit's commentary on the Bible falsified it more, than the 
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world's sjBtem of principles parrerts or supplants that of 
the Almighty. Thu operatioii began even in Eden, through 
"the wisdom that ia firom beneath," and hae continued ever 
since. 

Nor would we dwell on, as another thing, the necesaitj 
of a habit of reflection. We fear we mav have reiterated 
this topic to the weariness of our hearers. But in truth 
there does seem to be a great defect in this point, even in 
the religious oommunitj. Is it not too evident, that 
people's attention and thought mainly go outward? inso- 
much that retiring inteard would be like retreating into a 
narrow, dark, desolate, comfortless apartment of a house, or 
into a prison or a cavern. (Bemark on the effect of the 
public activities and assemblies concerning religion.) But 
there can be no effective self-eiamination without a resolute 
and often repeated effort to retire inward, and stay awhile, 
and pointedly inspect what is there. 

And here occurs one plain insttiiction to our purpose, 
namely, that the self-ezamination should not expend its 
chief exercise on the mere external conduct ; for if that 
alone, in its simple gross sense, were to be taken account 
of, a well regulated formalist or Pharisee, nay possibly a 
hypocrite, might go off with considerable aelf-complacency. 
However bad the state of the world is in practical morality, 
it is unquestionable that, if we could for a moment suppose 
the Sovereign Judge to pronounce, separately and exclu- 
sively, on the external moral state collectively, and on the 
internal state, — the latter sentence would be far, very far, 
the graver and the darker. And you have no doubt that 
there are persons innumerable who, if they might be allowed 
to separate and choose, would instantly and eagerly prefer 
striding their award on the ground of their external con- 
duct, to that of their internal state ; (supposing them to see 
that state in its true light.) Ajud you can imagine that 
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often a man has been frightened out of his soul to take 
refuge m the apparently better quality of his conduct. Any 
impulse the examiner feels to do so, should w&m him to 
stay awhile longer there — in the interior. It ia especially 
there that the great substance lies of what is wrong, or 
right, Bs towards Ood. AH this, however, does not mean 
that the external itself can be essentially right (though 
formaUy and technically so) any ilirther than the state of 
the mind is right. 

In connection with this, we m^y observe, — that self-ex- 
amination should be exercised on a principle of indepen- 
dence, in a considerable degree, on the opinions, the esti- 
mates, of others. It is true, that good use may be made of 
those opinions, whether favourable or hostile — (and we do 
not forget having observed, that others' opinions of us may 
sometimes be more just than our own.) But consider, 
nevertheless, how these opinions may have a wrong effect, 
— in two ways. First, suppose they are partial and favouiv 
able, to a highly flattering degree. And what then P The 
testimonies of partiality and approbation, — tho praise, the 
flattery, — perhaps the admiration, — wilt not the man be 
mightily inclined to take all this for just, even to the utmost 
point P WUl his self-love sound a less musical strain in his 
ear p If even he had doubted before, to a«sume so much in 
his own favour, wiH he not confidently assume it nowP 
His f&ultd will shrivel, his excellencies will expand, to the 
dimensions of so flattering an estimate. He will willingly 
forget to consider, how much of circumstance or fancy, there 
may be in this partiality ; and how much there is in him 
that the partial judges cannot know. But secondly, sup- 
pose the contrary case— unfavourable opinion, — suspicion, 
— censure, — depreciation, — What thenp Then, an excite- 
ment of all the defensive feelings ' Then, all these censures 
are from ignorauce, perveraeness, or perhaps even from 
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jealousy and eavy ! He cheriBhea the more his b 
thuB suffering injustice ; with an extenuation of what cannot 
be altogether denied, and a forced magnifying of supposed 
worthier characteristics. There is, therefore, a neeesaity 
for cool, deliberate independence of judgment. And this 
will be promoted by a solemn sense of standing before the 
judgment of God, — the grand requisite in all self-eiamina- 
tion. "Wbat does that all^aearching, infallible Intelligence 
see and detect? — In that presence, repute, pretensions, 
semblances, presumptions, excuses, clear away. There, the 
self-examiner — if he will stay there long enough, iu serious- 
ness and simplicity— is reduced to the very tjTith. And 
that this is the case, is one cause of the too prevailing 
reluctance to freijuent that presence. This reluctance must 
be overcome ; that is, at least, practically so. And amidst 
all his slighter judgments of himself or others' opinions ot 
him, he should still be remembering and saying, " I have to 
take myself under another inspection," and should often 
do so. 

It is very obvious to add (and has ollen been noted), that 
the self-examiner should avail himself of the circumstances, 
incidents, occasions, and seasons, which may aid to reveal 
him to himself. These things throw transient lights on his 
internal principles ; they come upon his soul by a kind of 
surprise, and take it unprepared with its undefensive fal- 
lacies. His mind comes out simply and unawares, for a 
moment. Let bim observe how he is affected, for instance, 
by some sudden cause of fear ; — by some seizure of bodUy 
distemper ; — by some instance of death neat him ; — by some 
flagrant display of irreligion ; — by some signal faU and dis- 
grace in a professor of religion ; — by some one's acknow- 
ledging, with grief and terror (perhaps in a last illness), 
that he had been but deceiving himself with a vain form of 
religion. At the occurrence of such things, the soul will 
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sometimes give a sudden, involuntary mtimation of its 
state. Such emotions should be recorded and remembered, 
aa well as obHerred. And such hints and signs should be 
followed up, — should lead to investigatiou. 

It is a proper admonition, that slight sjmptoms (what 
may seem so) should not be disregarded. Say, " How 
happens that ? what may it indicate ?" In medical science, 
what seem slight symptoms are sometimes regarded as of 
great significance; the skilful judge is struck by their 
recurrence as indications of something serious, and as 
deciding what it is. 

But obserre also, that the self-examiner should take a 
comprehensive account, combining the many matters of 
indication and proof. For, if he shall content himself with 
■ selecting only some particular points, his self-partiality will' 
almost be certain to choose those which seem the most 
favourable ; and he may he betrayed to make these the 
interpreters of all the rest, (or the substitutes.) 

And let him especially beware of making some mere doc- 
trinal point the great test and assurance, in self-defence 
under the absence of immediate experimental aud practical 
evidence. (Conversation between Cromwell and Dr. Good- 
win.) 

, In concluding, it should be strongly enforced, that doubt, 
that uncertainty, ought to be a powerful incentive to self- 
eiamination. For surely, the chief questions in the concern 
cannot be decided too soon. Indeed, to be content to 
remain in doubt would itself be one of the most ominous 
signs. If the true state of the case be unhappy and unsafe, 
it should be distinctly seen, that the soul may be instantly 
in action. If the state be, on the whole, such as the 
Supreme Judge approves, and safe for time and eternity, — 
who would not, in this evil world, desire to possess the joj 
of knowing it to be so F 

October Sth, 1823. 
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Isaiah Iv. 8, 9. 



" 3ljf thaughtt are not your thougkU, neither are your ways 
tag wm/s, taith the Lord. For a» the heaven* are higher 
tkoH the earth, to are my way» higher than your toiK/t, and 
my thoughts than your thouyhte," 

Like many of our former tests &ud subjects, the present one 
haa been Buggeated by circumstaiices of the times. About 
half a year since, the situation and prospects of things in 
one part of Europe connected great interest with the idea 
of the Divine plan and prediction of "' oeerturnifig" the 
state of the world (Lectdbe xxix.) A prospect of mighty 
transactions and changes appeared to be opening ; and not 
without considerable omens of such results, as might clear 
the way for important advantages to the condition of the 
world. Some of as were perhaps considerably sanguine (in 
spits of former sad disappointments ;) some much more 
doubtful ; but probably none expected the course of events 
to proceed and to terminate (if we can say terminate) in 
the manner that it has done. "Terminated," indeed, we 
cannot aay, if we apeak in the terms of a comprehensive, 
extended view of the connexion and progress of human 
a&irs. But, one series, — one act of the drama — has 
closed, in a way most deeply mortifying. There is one 
more gigantic and successful stride made by a monster in 
which all tlie powers of evil appear to have combined their 
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.Btrongth and malignity ; — a aystem, with its whole will and 
iimnense meana, resolved to crush and blast reason, and 
rights, and freedom ; — and religion too, regarded in any 
other character than as an instituted, pohtical, and local 
superstition. And it seems as if the chief part of mankind 
really acknowledged this system for their divinity; and 
regarded themeelyes as viode for rendering homage in the 
debasement and prostration of body and soul, under des- 
potism and religious imposture. If such a condition of 
things may be supposed to be gratifying to man's worst 
enemies, to even the Fow^v of Darkness themselves, — it 
must needs be very grievous to the Mends of human happi- 
ness uid improvement. 

But then, all this being so, what do we think of next ? 
Have we begun to doubt whether there be a Supreme 
Governor over the universe, almighty, all-wise, and 
righteous P Or can we suspect that the exercise of those 
attributes is withdrawn or suspended, for one moment, from 
even that very state of things which we wonder at, and 
deplore P A Christian should question himself, sometimes, 
whether the sentiment he indulges may not approach, or 
partake of, such scepticism and impiety. Ko, we say ; we 
give place to no such impiety ; we believe that, in the eier- 
cise of all these attributes, He observes and interferes with, 
every instant, the facts and events which we are looking 
upon ; that he has hia " Ihou^Alt" concerning them ; and 
bis "mat/s" are according to those "thoughts." His 
"vmffg," to a certain extent, show what are his " thoughts?" 
Then, how true the text, " Mjf thoughtt are not yow 
thought*, neither are yow %eay» my ways, »aith ike Lord." 

We may easily recollect some of the eiempliflcationB. 
Por instance; in respect to events which we greatly desire, 
as plainly indispensable to a better state of the world, our 
thought is very apt to be this, — " Just now is the propet 
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time ;" there ia a peculiar neceesitf for it juBt at thia preaHO 
juncture ; at this moment is a moet favourable oppottunitjr; 
it u DOW a crisis in human affairs, in which just such an event 
is wanted, to turn things the right way ; on Ite taking place 
a thousand important matters depend ; if it be not effected 
now, there will be a mighty augmentation of the difficulties; 
new and almoat insuperable obetacles will come in the way ; 
and what an immensity of labour and all kinds of cost will 
be thrown away! And, beaides, are there not variouB 
causes, combining to bring it to effect P If it fail now, we 
may despair. But surely it must be in the decrees of 
Heaven that eo indispensable a thing shall not &il ! Well ; 
the time and the course of events go on, and in the event, 
prove that the Supreme Intelligence judged quite otherwise 
than we! Were his "thouffkts" right or not F Se has 
shown us, that whatever might depend on such an event 
taking place, that, which He had in hia intention and decree 
did not depend upon it. He had in his " thouffhU" some- 
thing for the sake of which he could calmly pass by, and 
lose, our imagined opportune juncture, our momentoiw 
crisis, — he could disregard " the indispensable necessity," 
so imperative as it appeared in our " thovghU." 

Our "fhoughU" again, are apt to be very confident in 
interpreting signs. It is tempting and interesting, beyond 
almost all things, to be looking into futurity. And we may 
think that we see very clearly the indications of what 
will and muat come to pass. First, we are willing, on most 
partial grounds, to assume the event which we wish ; then, 
the signs of the times ; what can this portend, and that, 
but the event we wish? equivocal signs become determi- 
nate ; slight ones strong ; such as, in truth, but intimate a 
remote probability become presages of a speedy event. 
Any new circumstances, such as are not recorded, with 
their appropriate and verified consequences, in histoiy or 
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experience, are eagerly seized aB mdieationa. The tram of 
preceding events, wliat should or can that be for or lead to ? 
Or a turn and direction in the dispositions of men or their 
opinions ? There is, too, the interpretation of prophecy, — 
determinately to precise periods and events. Surely we do 
not wish to depreciate this study. But only consider how 
the progress of time has disposed of many confident inter- 
pretations of grave and learned men ! (" M^ thoughts are 
not yow thoughts.") How maaj signs (so believed) have 
dispersed and passed away like clouds ! how many that rose 
fair and brilliant on the horizon, have proved but the por- 
tents of tempest and devastation. Gi-od had his " thoughts" 
all the while. And, doubtless, these very signs, which we 
wore so interpreting, had in them or inscribed upon them, 
the significance which, if we had possessed the high wisdom 
to discern, would have foreshown to us the contrary events 
to those we were anticipating. And sometimes, when the 
time and events are past, we can see that we might have 
seen different indieationa from those we fancied we read ; 
we can see where and how we overlooked or mistook them. 
Again ; our thoughts, fixing with desire and expectation 
on particular events, exaggerate the good that is to result, 
supposing those events to take place. It may be the good 
that should follow, that seems the reasonable and appro- 
priate result. But, we are apt to leave out of view the 
counteracting causes. We calculate as if Man were far 
better, or more disposed to improvement, than he is. £et 
a desired event take place ; it may be quite undeniable that 
the consistent result, full, pure, and uncounteracted, would 
be immense good. But then, to frustrate it, there rises up 
the whole force of human depravity ; all that is adverse in 
the sensual, worldly, and irreligious spirit, — the corrupt 
self-interest of a multitude of men ; — ignorance, prejudice, 
and inveterate custom, — whatever direct nower is in thn 
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h&nds of the wicked. The desirable tiling ia accomplialied; 
a noble fact in itaelf. A fine ehip is built, and launched, 
and fitt«d out ; gocB to sea upon an ambitious or golden 
adventure ; but ia thrown by winds and currentH, or a 
pilot's ignorance or perversenefls, on a dangerous tract of 
rocka, or sands, or on a &tal coast ; or is tossed by stcwms, 
for weeks and months, and returns shattered almost to a 
wreck ; or assailed by pirates, uid taken. A revolution ia 
effected in the south-west of Europe ; an auspicious event, 
leading to political and ultimately to religious liberty; 
slavery is broken up ; — ^the inquisition abolished ; — some 
operations, ominous, distantly, of a decline and fail of a 
hateful and deadly establishment of superstition. NoUe 
achievement 1 delightful prospect! and what nezti* 
{Briefly recount the reversal.) Our " thott^kt*" contem- 
plated pleasing visions of anticipation; but the Divine 
Intelligence saw what was in man. 

Again; our "thought*," while we survey the course of 
human afiairs, will sometimes advert, directly, to the con- 
duct of the Great Governor; — ^inquisitively advert, — and 
sometimes almost presume to do it judicially. We wonder 
and say, Why does he act so ? why not thus ? Especially ; 
— why does he not interpose with a direct, and as it were 
immediate, act of his almighty power; but seem thus to 
leave things to a long, slow struggle of conflicting causes P 
Why not, for example, strike a tyrant with sudden and 
frightful death, — ^like Herod P When an army is sent on 
a wicked enterprise, why might not He send, the second time, 
that messenger of the night that came down on the camp 
of Sennacherib P Me could, by 8om.e signal and irresiBtible 
demonstration, expose and explode a dreadfiil delusion and 
imposture (Popish, Mahomedan, or any other) — ^why should 
He not? Why not, in some great and critical juncture, 
away and determine, by a direct influence, the minds of 
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those on whoee determiuationa so much of the welfare or 
misery of nations appears to depend ? Why, in any great 
interest, are not the most expeditious methods adopted, and 
the most efficient means P Why does He, in many an 
instance, permit it to happen, that, when there seems to 
be a happy concurrence of many causes, agents, and efforts, 
in favour of some moat important effect, one untoward 
incident should ML in to frustrate them all P 

But, in this temper of the thoughts, there is no end of 
the questionings that will arise ; and, without a reverential 
restraint, such thoughts will soon border on impiety, i'or, 
consider, what meaning our thoughts of this kind will be 
found to include, if examined. In the first degree it is 
this, — "I would have disposed of these things very dif- 
ferently, had it been possible for them to have heen in iny 
power." In the next degree, the sentiment grows to be 
this, namely, — " It would have been much bettor if Se 
had ordered them as he has not." The mind dwells fondly 
on the idea how the course of events might have been, to 
the extent of something like a tacit reproach of hia having 
disposed them otherwise. But to expresa auch a sentiment 
("Ho ought to have proceeded differently" — "He has 
ordered things wrong"), would be justly esteemed a horrid 
impiety. One has heard instances recited of such expres- 
sions, and involuntarily has listened to hear, in the sequel, of 
some signal judgment befalling the blasphemer. But, let 
a solemn caution be maintained that no " thought " be 
indulged which wants but the mere exprettion to be such 
an example I 

We may note, at the same time, m the way of caution, one 
mode of avoiding this impiety, namely, the indemnifying 
ourselves for not daring a reproach to God, by a aentiment 
of aggravated vengeance against men. Por example ; we 
see a people that might maintain the glorious privilege of 
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freedom, and eater on a grand coraer of improTement, 
preferring to sink down to the dejp'adation of the vilest 
slaTery. The thoughts, directed to this spectacle, will 
advert at times to the Supreme Disposer, as concerned in 
such a case, with an emotion that would grow, if not oTer- 
awed, into a murmuring against him ; but is repressed hy 
the senac of his awful majesty ; then, it goes out in a 
sentiment of intense indignation against men. And in 
truth, simple justice warrants and dictates terms of most 
emphatical condemnation. But still, there may be an 
absolute virulence, such as to exclude all mixture of bene- 
volence. There may be a spirit essentially revengeful, 
which would delight and exult to wreak itself in plag:aes. 
Even the miserable herd of willing slaves may be the object 
of such a resentment as would wish them an aggravated 
weight of their chains, and the extremest bitterness of their 
cup. Too little allowance may be made for utter ignorance, 
and the debasing effect of inveterate superstition. It is 
not piety, nor justice, to save our allegiance to Ood at the 
expense of man. 

One more thing to remark on our '^ thottghtg" considered 
as relative to Hit " thouffhtt," may be, our thinking, — 
" Why should he not reveal and explain to us more of his 
" thouffiti ? " We have an idea, — a presumption, that, 
notwithstanding the infinite disparity of inteUigenoe, we 
yet are capable of comprehending much more than we do, 
of his OWE view of things, if he would explain to us ; — what 
would be a grand addition to the illumination of ow minds, 
the enlargement of our " thoughU" though but little to be 
imparted of his. And we think, " Should we not then be 
more devout, as well as more wise P Should we not be 
more aequie8cent,-^more resigned, - more approving, — more 
hopefully active, — and far more happy ? Should we not 
contemplate his attributes, and his procedure by a better 
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light, and reader hun a more ratiooal adoratios r"' Kow, 
to this, it IB one proper aoswer,— that He has a right to 
require of us absolute faith, and that we should " live by 
Jitith," ia the wisdom and righteousneaa of his government 
of the world. But, at the same time, it may be true, that 
the humaa faculties are capable, even ia the confiued con- 
dition of this mortal existence, of receiving what would be 
a mighty addition to our informatioQ, according to our pro- 
portion. And the truth may also he, that the withholding 
of such knowledge — such enlarged explanation, — is one of 
the positive evils inflicted oa our fallen, sinful state ; by the 
same law as the infliction of pain, disease, and death. Su<;li 
a denial of possible illumination is an infliction specially 
appijopriate to the nature of the transgression which caused, 
or constituted, the FaU, which was, ia principle, an unhal- 
lowed reach at knowledge. It was, then, as an infliction, 
peculiarly likely to form one particular in the vindictive 
doom on the whole race. And so, the fact of our " tliaughts " 
not receiving more of the light and elevation of His 
" thouffhtg," is not to be regarded as a circumstance in- 
evitable to the narrowness of our capacity, but as a part of 
our punishment and misery as a sinful race. 

But still, after all, the grand thing is, the immeasurable, 
the infinite disparity between the Divine Mind and that of 
such a creature as man. For humiliation and instruction, 
let us sometimes dweU a while ou the thought of this stupen- 
dous contrast. An infinite Spirit, — compared with us ! But 
the very idea of infinity overwhelms our Acuities, even when 
applied to space; — still more when to an intelligent and active 
Power! Still, we must endeavour to think. A Being, to 
whose faculties there are no limits, — who has, in such a na- 
ture, existed from eternity, — has created all other exifltences, 
— perfectly knows all things, in all their relations, tendencies, 
and consequences, actual and possible - therefore, whose 
' c o Si 
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" thoitffils" of them are conformable to tbia ^•perfect 
knowledge. Dwell upon sucb a view ! To eternity it may 
be incessantly dwelt upon without even an approach to its 
awful immensity. Then, bring our thoughts, our thinking 
faculties, and that which they think, into comparison' 
Even on this very topic itself, of the disparity ; think what 
ia the proportion between what we think of it, and the £ict aa 
it is. And on all subjects, what must he, what can be, the 
proportion between his thoughts and ours ? Look out some* 
times, on the vast universe ; all that is seen and known to 
exist, and is probably eiisting (worlds, systems, races, &c.), 
and then think of Him that perfectly comprehends every one, 
and all together ! then again, hit " thoughts" and otiri ! 

Now, then, is it not inevitable that, in the train of events 
in this world, his " ways," proceeding fi^Dm his " thoughts," 
should be such as utterly confound our thoughts P would 
not the contrary of this be most marvellouB ? There must, 
therefore, inevitably be deep mystery, and awful darkness, 
spread over much of his government of the world, as to our 
apprehension. There must, to us, be much of this dark- 
ness, even with respect to the more confined and immediate 
relations of events; that is to say, in contemplating the 
Divine procedure as limited to this world, or to a part of it. 
But, at the same time, we may not suppose that the Divine 
government of this world is administered under such an 
exclusive economy ; but that it has relations, perhaps inti- 
mate ones, with other portions of his immense dominion. 
And if so, bow much more still must many parts of his 
conduct transcend and confound our comprehension ! This 
topic, we are aware, cannot be brought with much of a 
distinct and satisfactory application to our view of things 
in thia world. But that the feet is so, we cannot be per- 
mitted to doubt; that is that this economy otexteitded rela- 
tions does eiist. For it comports with our highest idea of 
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the Creator's wisdom and glory, that his whole creation 
should be a Myitetn combined through all ite parts — a whole. 
But then, again, Mi "thoughts" aa compared with oitrs!. 
We need .to dweU, at times, on such contemplatdona, to 
repress the murmuring and inquisitive preeumption of our 
thoughts, when they rise, sometimea, with a feeling which, 
in effect, is wishing to prescribe a plan of government for 
the Almighty. We must submit, and surrender all to the 
sovereign wisdom and conduct of the "Messed and only 
Potentate." And, indeed, to any real believer in his exist- 
ence, the question might be plainly and boldly put, (put to 
to hia sense, not to say hia piety) — " What would the con- 
sequence be, if hia ways were to be conformed to your 
thoughts? With respect to uiy one great depending 
event in the world, if you might be permitted, unpunished, 
(allowing for a moment such a supposition) — permitted to 
prescribe positively, hovi it should be determined, would you 
dare?" If there could be such a momentary interference 
of any created being, would the oonaiatenciea, would the 
continuity of the train, appointed by infinite wisdom and 
goodness, be preserved Inviolate P Happy ! that there can 
be no such interference. Happy, too, that the infinite 
wisdom and power in JT't" are combined with equal good- 
ness. Such wisdom and power mttst, by a necessity of 
nature, he combined with goodness. And there are all the 
inspired declarations of it, and all the multiplicity of prac- 
tical proofs. If it is true, that there is much in this world 
from which, taken separately, we could not infer that good- 
ness, this ia but a part of the darkness and myatery in 
which we are involved, and it is one of the strong exercises 
for devout futh. Here, however, there ia one consideration 
that should never be lost sight of— namely, that Qod's 
government in this world is the government of a rebellious 
wicked race ; there must therefore be an exceedingly con- 
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spicuous manifest^on of punitive justice. If our "thoughts" 
are ever claiming that there should be a display of nothing 
.hut goodnets, in its most direct, benignant, form — let us 
look roijnd the world, and up through all its agea ! 

Still, we are to live in hope and confidence of better 
things and times. It is one &ult and perversity of our 
" Ihouffhls" to run into despair, when events come contrary 
to our wishes and expeotationB. "Since this has come 
evil, it is vain to look, any more, for good:" while His 
" thought" are calmly extending onward to another stage 
in the progress of events — faithful to the promises 
then to be fulfilled, and the prophecies then to be 
accomplished. In the mean time, what a wonderful privi- 
lege it is — most wonderful, if we would but reflect — ^that 
we are permitted to express our "thouffhtt" to him in sup- 
plication; — low, and little, and narrow as they are, they 
may, in this form, through our Divine Mediator, be sent up 
to him. While we may not prescribe, or dictate,— we may 
implore, with importunity and continual repetition. And 
in these petitions we are to join the great interests of 
nations and the wide world with our own personal ones. 

And, finally, to such humble and devout supplicants, is it 
not a glorious prospect, that they are going soon, where 
they shall comprehend for more and better P where their 
own thoughts will become "high as the heavens are above 
the earth;" where their contemplations and their under- 
standing will be for ever brightening and enlarging under 
the effulgence of the Divine Intelligence ! 

Oetob^ 23, 1823. 
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